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VOLUME XXIV. — 1895. 



ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA BRA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY PROPBSSOR P. KIELHOBN, CLE.; GOTTINGEN. 

(Conitnue^ from V&L ^XUL pag0 Idl) 

II. — IBBSGtXIiAB DATES.I 

L — Dates with Current Tithis. 

(a). — Dates with Uttar&yai^^a-samkrftntis.* 

123. — S. 1104. — Inser. at Bravana Belgolat No, 124, p. 94. Date of a grant of the 
Hoysala Vtraballala : — 

^ka-varshada sayirada n^ra nalkeneya PlaTa-samyatsarada Paushja-bahnla-tadige 
8ti(ku)kray&rad uttarftya9a-sankrftntiy-endu. 

In &. 1104 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plava, the Uttarft- 
ya^a-saihkrftnti took place 6 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, A. D. 
1181, daring the third Hthi of the dark half, which commenced h. 30 m, after mean sunrise 
of. the same day, and ended 2 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

124. — S. 1182. — Jour. Ray. As. 8oc., O. S., Vol. V.p. 177; Jour. Bo. As: Soo. Vol. IV. 
p. 105. Terwan copper-plate inscription of K&mvad^Taraya of Kaly^na : — 

ISri-Saku 1182 varshS Baudra-samvatsar6 | Pushya-vadi saptami(mi) Sa(6a)ni-dind I . . . 
uttarftya^a-saihkr&nti-parvani ... 

In 8. 1182 expired, which by t^ie southern luni-solar system was Haudra, the Uttarft. 
yatta-saihkrftnti took place 16 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1260, during the 7th tithi of the dark half, which commenced on the same day, 13 h. 19 m., 
and ended on the following day, 12 h. 28 m. after mean sunrise. 

125. — S. 1448. — As. Bes. Vol. III. p. 49. Kanchipura copper-plate inscription of 
Krishi^ariya of Vijayanagara : — 

* One thousand four hundred and forty-eight years of the Sacdbda . . . being elapsed ; 
... in' the year Vyaya^ in the month of Pushya, when the ^un was entering Macara, ]» 
the dark-fortnight> on the day of Bh|dgu, and on that venerable tithi, the tenth of the. moon ; 
• . • under the constellation of Viliftkhft.' 

< Of these dates the following have been already examined By Dr. Fleet: Nos. 127. 128, 150, 155, 157. IW, 
165- 168, 170, 172, 178-180, 184, 1^, 198 and 194. Other irregular dates will be marked as saoh in my chronological 
list, below. 

t Compare also Nos. 148 and 151, below. 
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In &. 1448 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vyaya, the Makara* 
saihkr&nti took. place 12 h. B9 m. after menn sunrise of Friday, 28th December» A. T>, 1526, 
during the 10th tithi of the dark half, which commeneed 2 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise ef the 
same day ; on the same day the moon entered Vib&kha 7 h. 53 m, after mean sunrise* 

(b). — A date with a Krishi^a-jayanti. 

120. — S. 146a^— Ante, Vol. IV. pw 929, and Vol. XII. p. 214, No. 95. Harihar inscription 
of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 3). — Srl-jayabhyndaya^S^liv^hana-saka-varsha 1452 VikTU(kri)ti-8amyatsarada 
l^rayana-bahula 8ya(ya) 86inaT&ra Jayaihtl-pimyakAladalli brl-Kni(kri)8h9&Tat&ra* 
samayadalli. 

In &• 1462 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita, the 8th iithi 
of the dark half of the amdnta ^ravana commenced 12 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise of Monday^ 
15th August, A. D. 1530, and ended 10 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

(e). — Other dates with current Tithis.. 

127. — S. 856. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 104, and Vol. XVHI. p. 316. MaMWta pillar 
inscription of the Mahdsdmanta Bappuvarasa : *— 

(L^ 6). — 1SakaQripa-kAHtlta-sa[ii]yat8ara-satamga!Bentn nu(nft)ra ayivatta ^raneya Jaya* 
sa[m]vatsarada Kartta(rtti)ka-su(8u)ddha-pajDchamiyum Budhav&rad-andn[Bi]. 

In B. 866 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 5th tithi 
of the bright half of Orttika commenced 2 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 15th 
October, A. P. 934, and ended h. 30 m. after mean sunrise of the foUowiDg diay. [By the 
mean-sign system Jaya had ended on the 6th December, A. D. 933, in S. 856 current ^ and 
Karttika-sudi 5 of S. 856 current was Saturday, 26th October, A. D. 933.] 

128. — S. 1001. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inscr. Vol I. p* 55 ; ante^Yol. XDL p. 431. Date 
of the appointment of "Vira-ChSdad^va as viceroy of Vfing! : — 

(L. 76). — Sak-abdfr sasi-khadvay-8fbdur-ganit6 Siihh4dhirdd6(4he) ravau 
chamdrg rriddhimati tray&dasa-tithau var^ Qur6r=VYrischik& 
lagnSstha Braya96. 

In 8. 1001 current the SidihA-saiiirkr&nti took place (and the solar Bhadrapada com- 
menced) 8 h. 32 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th July, A. I>» 1078 ; and the day of the date is 
Thursday, 23rd August, A. D. 1078, when the 13th tithi of ^e bright half (of the lunar 
Bhadrapada) commenced h. 30 m. and ended 23 h. 51 m.,' and w^en the nahshatra was Brava^a 
up to 7 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise. 

129. — 8. 1084. — Ante, VoL XI. p. 12. Anaiikond inscription of Budradeva of the 
Kakatya or Kakatiya dynasty : — ^^ 

(L. 6). — ^ka^yarshamulu 1084Tiinediti Chitrabh&nu-sanyatsara M&gha-su 13 Va<jUjUi¥ara*- 
munAmdu. 

In 8. 1084 expired, which by the southern luni-solar aystem was Chitrabhanu, the 

i3th h7/a of the bright half of M&gha comnieru;ec2 2 h. 29 m. after mean 8unn>e of Saturday, 
19th January, A. D. 1163, and ended 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

130.— 8. lieo. — Pali, 8kr. and Old-Kan. Jnscr. No. 112. Tiliwalli in8cx*y)tion of the 
Dfivagiri-Yttdava Singhana II.: — 

'"Saka 1160 (in figures, 1. 77), the Hdmalambi sauivatsara; Thursday, the ibiri day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguna.' 

s By Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit's exact oalcnlations, according to the present Siirya-eiddh&nta, the Hthi commence I h. 
16i m. after suuriae of the Thursday, and ended 34l m. after sunrise of the following day. 
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In 8. 1160 oorrent^ which by the soathem luni-solar lyBtem was Hdmalamba, the third 
iithi of the bright half of PhAIgnna commeticed 5 h. 12 m* after mean sanrise of Thuriday, Idth 
February, A. D. 123d» and ended 3 h. after mean sanrise of the following day. 

131. — 8. 1189. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 101. Date of an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Kadakol:— 

(L, 1). — Sri-Sa(8a)kavarusa(r8ha) 1189 Prabhava-saifavafcsarada MAgha-sa(8u)dha(ddha) 
6 8u(bu)kray&radalu. 

In 8. 1189 expired, which by the southern Inni^solar system was Prabhava, the 5th 
Hthi of the bright half of M&gha commenced 2 h..42 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 20th 
Janaary, A. D. 1268, and ended 4 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

132. — 8. 1192. — Mysore Inscr. No. 172, p. 325. S6mnathpur inscription of the Hoysala 
Narasiibha III. : — 

'The Saka year 1192, the year 8ukla, the month Ashadha, the 12th day of the moon's 
increase, Wednesday.* 

In 8. 1192 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8ukla^ the 12th tithi 
of the bright half of Ashadha commenced 2 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 12th 
June, A. D. 1269, and ended about sunrise of the following day. 

133. — 8. 1201.-^ A'iite, Vol. XII. p. 101. Date of an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Kadakol :*- 

(L. 1). — 'Srimatu-Sa(ia)kayarusa(r8ha) 1201 PramAthi-samvatsarada fih&dTapada-su(su)- 
ddha-chhat[t*]i S6mayftrad-amdu, 

In 8. 1201 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramftthin, the 6th 
tithi of the bright half of Bhadrapada commenced 4 h. 19 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 
14th August} A. D, 1279, and ended 3 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

134. — 8. 1277. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 64. Mysore Inscr. No. 1, p. 3. Chitaldurg 
inscription of Bukkar&ya-Yodeya of Hosapattana (and afterwards of Yijayanagaiti): — 

Sa(sa)ka-yan4sha 1277 Manunifttha-samvachhchha(tsa)rada JS(jyai)sh{a(shtha)-sudhdha* 
(ddha) 7 86 ( t. e. S6mayftra). 

In 8. 1277 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Hanmatha, the 7th 
tithi of the bright half of Jyaish(ha commeruied 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 18th 
May, A. D. 1355, and ended 1 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

135. — 8. 1296. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 104. Inscription on the south 
wall of a Mandapa at the base of the Tirumalai rock : — 

*0n the day of (the nakshaira) tXttiratt^Uli (t. e. Uttara-bhadrapadA), which corresponds 
to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the former half of the month of Dhanus of the Ananda 
year, which was current after the ^ka year 1296 (had passed)* 

In 8. 1296 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ananda, the Dhanu^. 
saihkr&nti took place (and the solar Pausha commenced) 20 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 
27th November, A. B. 1374; and the day of the date is Monday, 11th December, A. D. 1374 
when the 8th tUhi of the bright half (of the lunar Pausha) commenced 3 h. 41 m., and when the 
moon entered Uttara-bhadrapad& 3 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. 

136. — 8. 1660. — Pali, Skr. and Old^Kan. Inscr, No. 237 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 119, p. 218. 
Date in a stone inscription at Hal6bid : — 

'"SalivAhana-'Saka 1560 (in figures, 1. 9), the tbvara sanwatsara ; Thursday, the fifth day 
of the bright fortnight of Phulguna.' 
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In S. 1560 current, which by the southern luni-80lar system was l6Tar% the 5th iithi of 
the bright half of Phalgunaco»?iweiicc(i 3h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 8th February, 
A. D. 1638, and ended 3 h. after mean sanrise of the following day. 

137. — S. 1619. — Pdlt, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. Nos. 35 and 229 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 114, 
p. 211. Devanhalli copper-plate and stone inscriptions of GCpala Gauda, 'lord of the Avati 
nud.' 

* Salivahana-Saka 1619, the t&rara smiivatsara ; Saturday, the fifteenth day of the bright 
fortnight of Magha.* 

In S. 1619 e:cpired, which by the southern luni-solar system was t&rara, the fnll-moon 
tithi of Magha commenced 6 h. 52 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 15th January, A. D. 
1 698, and ended 5 h. 57 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

138. — S, 1714. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 42. Date of a stone inscrip* 
tion at Tirupparaiikunram : — 

* On . . . Wednesday, the fourth tithi^ of the month of Paiagu^i in the year Paritftpi, 
which was current after the 1714th elapsed year of the Salivahana Saka, and on the second day* 
of the light fortnight in which the asterism of Bdvati, the yoga named Stlla,^ and the karaita 
P&laTa-A;urana were in conjunction.* 

In S. 1714 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhftvin, the month 
PangUQi (u e. the solar Chaitra) commenced, by the Surya-siddhanta, 14 h. 49 m., and by the 
Arya-siddhanta, 11 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise of the 10th March, A. D. 1793 ; accordingly, 
by the Arya-siddhanta, the fourth day of the solar month was Wednesday, 13th March, N. S., 
A. D. 1793. On this day the second tithi of the bright half (of the lunar Chaitra of the luni- 
solar Saka year 1715 expired) and the harava Bftlava commenced 3 h. 20 m., the nahshatra was 
B6vatl from S h. 32 m., and the yoga Sukla up to 9 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise. 

2. — Dates with Wrong Saka Years, but Correct Jovian Years.7 

139. — S. 776. — Ante, Vol. XIIl! p. 134. Kanheri inscription of the Rashtrakuta 
Amoghavarsha I. : — 

(L. 1). — Sakanripa-kal-atttsrsamvatsara-sat^hn saptasu pamcha-saptatishv»amkatah [api 
saihvajtsarasab 775 tad-antarggata-Prajftpati-sasva(ihva)tsar-&ntahpati-A8vina-vahula-dvitlya- 
[yam Budha]dind. 

By the southern luni-solar system Praj&pati was 8. 773 Cnot TIS) expired, and by the 
mean-sign system Prajapati lasted from the 26th November, A. D. 850, to the 22nd November 
A. D. 851 ; and during this time (by both systems in B. 778 expired) the second tHht of the 
dark half of the amdnta Asvina ended lU h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 16th 
September, A. D. 851. 

140. — S. 1063. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 126. Anjaneri inscription of the Yadav. 
Mahdsdmanta S^unad^va : — 

(L. 1). — &aka-samvat 1063 Duihdubhi-samvatsar-fiihtarggata-Jydshtha-sudi pamcha- 
dasyam S6md AnurftdhA-nakshatrS 8iddha-ydg6 asy&m samvatsara-masa-paksha-divasa- 
apiirvv&yam tithau. 

In the year Dundubhi, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1064 (not 
1063) expired, the 15th tithi of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 13 h. 32 m. after mean 
sunrise of Monday, 11th May, A. D. 1142 ; and on this day the ndkehatra was Anurftdhft ud 
to 13 h. 47 m., and the yoga Siddha from 2 h. 38 m. after mean sunrise. 

« This ihoold be ' d^y.* « This should be * Hih%: « This should be * ^ukla.' 

V Compare also Nos. 149, 162, 188, 187 and 196, below. 
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141. — S, 1128. — Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 343. PatnA inscription of the D^vagiri-Tlidava 
Singhana II. : — 

(L. 21). — 'Sn-S&W 1128 Prsbhaya-samyatsarft Sr&vana-masfe panrnnamAsyAm chaihdra- 
Sraha^a-samaj^. 

In the year Frabhaya, which by the southern lunl-solar system was &. 1129 inot 1128) 
expired, the full-moon tUht of Sravana ended 11 h. 30 nx. after mean sunrise of the 9th August, 
A. D. 1207, when there was a lunar eclipse, Tisible in India. 

142. — S. 1444. — Pally Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 27; Mysore Inscr. No. 135, p. 245. 
Simogga copper-plate inscription of Kfish^araya of Vijayanagara: — 

^SalivAhana-'Saka 1444 (in words; 1.5 of the fourth side), the Svabhftnu samvatsara ; 
Tuesday, in the month Pushya ; at the time of the Makara*saihkrama • • . ; under the 
constellation Hasta.' 

In the year SubhAnu, which by the southern luni-solar system was B. 1446 (fiot 1444) 
exi)ired, the Makara-saxhkrftnti took place 18 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 28th 
December, A. D. 1523, while the moon was in Hasta; and on the following day, Tuesday, 
the 29th December, the 8th tithi of the dark half of Pausha ended 21 h. 42 m. after mean 
sanrise. 

143. — S. 1646. — Mysore Inscr. No. 169, p. 318. Melkote copper-plate inscription of 
Krish^arAja of Maisur : — 

*In . . . the ^alivAhana Saka, the year reckoned as hhuta, ar^xava, ahga and X^^fh' (1645) 
having passed, and the year Er6dlii being current, in the month Pushya, the 12th day of the 
moon's decrease, Wednesday, under the constellation AnurftdhA, the Vfiddhi^a^a, the B&IaTe 
Parana, the uttarAyai^a^ the sun being in Makara^ — on this auspicious day, in the morning.' 

In the year Kr6dhin, which by the southern luni-solar system was &• 1646 (not 1646) 
expired, the XJttarflyai^a-saihkr&nti took place 18 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
29th December, A. D. 1724 ; and the 12th tithi of the dark half of the amdnta Pausha 
commenced (and the harana Bftlava^ ended) 3 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 30th 
December, A. D. 1724, when the nakshatra was Anurftdhft up to 11 h. 10 m., and the^ ySga 
Vpddhi from 3 h. 56 m. after mean sunrise. 

3. — Dates with Wrong Months.^ 

144." — S. 872. — Jour. Bo. As. 8oc, Vol. XI. p. 245. Date of a grant commemorated in 
an inscription at Nar^gal : — 

' On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun on Thursday^ the day of the new moon of the 
month Karttika of the Sftdh&raaa sa^hcatsara, being the year of the "Saka 872.' 

In 8. 872 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8&dhAraQa^ the 15th 
tithi of the dark half of the amenta Sftrttika ended 13 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
12th November, A. D. 950, when there was no eclipse. But there was a total solar eclipse, 
not visible in India, at sunrise of Thtirsday, 12th December, A.D. 950, which was the 15th of 
the dark half of the following month, the amdnta Mftrgabirsha. [By the n>€an-sign system 
Sadharana ended on the 30th September, A. D. 949.] 

145. — B. 1096. — Jour. Bo. As. 8oc. Vol. XVIII. p. 275. Belgaum District copper-plate 
inscription of the Kalachuri Som^svara : — 

(Plate ii6, 1. 20). — Shannavaty-adhika-sahasratam^ 'Sak^ Jaya-samvatsarfi Blarttika-sukla- 
dvadasyam B|riha8pativftra-BdTatlnakshatra-Vyatipfttay6ga-Va(ba)vakarana-yuktayaiii. 

> Perhaps *• BAlava* may be an error for * Kaulaya,' Ihe karaiyi which follows immediately upon Bfilava. 
9 Compare also No. 156, below. 
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In 8. 1006 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya^ the 12th tithi 
of the bright half of E.ftrttika ended 12 h. 24 m., and the karana Bava abont one hour after 
mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th October, A. D. 1174, and on this day the nakshatra was 
Purva-bhadrapad&, and the yoga VyAghata. But the 12th tithi of the bright half of the following 
month, Mftrgabirsha^ ended 21 h. 6 m., and the karana Bava about 9 b. after mean sunrise of 
thursday, 7th November, A. D. 1174 ; and on this day the nakshatra was Bdvatl up to 13 h. 
8 m. after mean sunrise, and the yoga Vyatlpftta about the whole day. [The date No, 69, above, 
from an inscription of the same king, shews that the 15th of the dark half of Margastrsha of 
'S. 1096 expired corresponded to the 26th November, A. D, 1174, And it may be added that, 
calculated by Prof. Jacobi*s Special Tables, Kurttika was not intercalary in 'S. 1096 expired.] 

146. — S. 1358. — Hultzsch, South Ind, Inner, Vol. L p. 80. Date of an inscription on the 
base of the isvara temple at Tellur near V^liir :^- 

* On the day of {the nahshatra) Tiray6i^aiii (i. e. Srava^a), which corresponds to Monday, 
the fifth lunar day of the former half of the month of EarkajAka of the Bftdhftrai^a year (and) 
the 'Saka year 1853.' 

In S* 1353 current^ which by the southerii luni-solar system w^s Sftdhftraijiay the sun 

was in the sign Earkata from 23 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th June to 10 h. 30 m. 
after mean snnrise of the 30th July, A. D. 1430. During this time there was only one 5th tithi 
of the bright half, and this tithi ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 25th 
July, when the moon was in Hasta (No. 13), not in 'Sravaua (No. 22). — In S. 1353 current, 
the year of the do'te, the only fifth of the bright half on which the moon was in Sravai^a was 
Monday, the 20th Novenjiber, A. D. 1430, which was the 5th of the bright half of the lunar 
Mnrgaiirsha and the 22nd day of the solar Margastrsha. Now, as the solar Margasirsha of the 
north wonld in the south be called the month of Kftrttigal, J believe the ^ord Karjcataka of the 
date to have been erroneously put for KHrttigai. 

4. f— Dartes with Wrong Tithis. 

147. — S. 0p2. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc, FoL X. p. 210; ante^ Vol, XII. p. 209, No. 11. 
Saundatti inscription of the Western Chalukya Taila II. :-r- 

Sa(8a)kanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara.satamga[l*] 902neya Vikrama-saibvatsarada Paushya- 
(8ha)4uddha-da8ami-B)lbasp^tivftrad-amdin^uttar&yai;ia-ba(sa)ihkrama9ado}. 

In' S. 902 expjbred, which by the southern luni-splar system was Vikrama^ the Utta- 
r&ya9a-saihkr&nti took place 5 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise of Tl^nrsday, 23rd December, 
A. D. 980 ; and on the same day the 14th Cnot the 10th) tithi of the bright half of Pausha ended 
11 h. 37 m. after m^n sunrise. [By the mean-sign system Vikrama ended on the 27th May, 
A. D. 979, in 'S. 902 current.] 

148. — S. 066. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 14,'Huii inscription of the Western Chalu- 
kya Somesvara I. : — 

Sakanj-ipa-kal-atita-samvatsara-sataih^alv 966neya Tftraoa-samvatsarada Pu8ya(3hya)-8u(8u)- 
dhdha(ddha) 10 Adivftrama=(u)ttarAyaija-sariikrAntiy-ari)du. 

In S. 966 expired, which by the southern luni-selar system was T&raQa, the UttarA- 
yai:La-sa^kr&nti took place 19 h. 2J. m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D. 
1044 ; and on the same day the first (not the 10th) tithi^^ of the bright half of Pausha ended 
7 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise. 



"Inthetextof HflnianujAchArya'8S«ijatiafttSravana-Belgola, printed ante, Vol. XIV. p. 284, the «<ft» of the 
date is the first (1) ; bnt according to the text (not the translation) published by the same editor in Insenpiians at 
^avana-BeJgo^, p. 100, No. 136, the Hthi is the tenth (10). Here my calculation shews this latter reading (10) to 
be correct. Compare also below, No. 196. 
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149. — 6. X817. — As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 420 ; Colebrooke's Misc. Essays, Vol. IL p. 264. 
Chitradarg copper-plate inscription of Harihara II. of Vijajanagara :— 

Bishi-bhiu-vahni-chandrfe tn ganit^ DhAt[?i]-vatsar6 I 
Milgha-masft 6akla-pak8h6 paarnamasyath mah^titfaan It 
nakshatrd pitri-cLaivatyd Bh&iiuY&rd9a eaniyatg | 

In the year Dh&tri^ which by the southern liinl-solap system was S. 1318 (not 1317) 
expired^ the full-moon tithi of Magha ended 3 h. 20 ra. before mean sunrise of Sunday, 14th 
January, A. D. 1397 ; but the day of the date is evidently this Sunday, the first of the dark 
half, on which the moon was in the pitn-i^akshatra^ t. e. Maghft, by the Brahma-siddhanta, 
from 2 h. 38 m., and, by the Garga-siddhanta, from 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise. 

5, — Dates with Wrong Weekdays. 

150. — S. 976. — Jnte, Vol. XIX. p. 273. Honwad inscription of the Western Chalukya 
S6m^vara I. : — 

(L. 33). — Sa(6a)ka-Yarsha 976neya Jasra-saihvatsarada Vaisa(s&)khadBamuya8ye(8ye) 
86ma¥&rad-aibdina lrii(sti)ryagraha]3ia-nimitya(tta)dini . 

In 8. 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 15th tithi 
of the dark half of the amdrUa Vaisakha ended 6 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday Cnot 
Monday), 10th May, A. D. 1054. when there was f| total solar eclipse, visible in India. 
[Compare above, No. 56.] 

151. — S. 984, — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 16. Hulgilr inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Sfimesvara I. : — 

Sa(sa)ka[n] Tipa-kalUcranta-samvat8ara-sataxnga[l*] 984neya Subbakrit-saihyatsaraiii 
pravarttise tad-vai^sh-Abhyantarada Pnshya-bahuia-saptame(mi) Adityav&ramums;uttarftyaQa- 
saihkrftntiy-andn . 

In 8. 984 expired, which by the southern luni*8olar system was Subhakirit, the 
TJttar&yai^a-saii^krftnti took place 11 b. 8 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (^not Sunday), 
24th December, A. D. 1062, during the 7tli tithi of the dark half of Pausba which commenced 
on the same day, 10 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise. 

[Ihid, p. 209, No. 15, a Chillur-Badni inscription of the same king is dated : — 

Sa(8a)kanripa-kal-uttta-sam vatsara-sa(sa) tamga[l*] 984neya [Su]bhakritu-saihyatsarada 
Pansya(sha)-su(su)ddha-dasa(sa)mi Adityav&ram^uttarftyaiSLa-samkr&nti-vyalapatad-andu.] 

152. — S. 993. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 55 ; Pdli, Shr, and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 159; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 70, p. 144. Balagamve inscription of the Western Ch&lnkya S6m^svara II. : — 

(L..12). — Sa(8a)ka-varsha 993neya Virddhikyit-samvatsarada Pushya-su(8u)ddha 1 
S6mav&rad.amdin»uttarAyai3La-8aihkrftnti.parbba(rwa)-nimittadim.ii 

In S. 998 expired, which by the southern luni«solar system was Virddhakpit, the 
TJttarAyaijLa-Baihkr&nti took place 19 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1071, during the first tithi of the bright half of Pausha which ended 8 h. 24 m. after 
mean sunrise of Sunday {not Monday), 25th December, A. D. 1071. 

153. — S. 997. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. III. p. 106 ; ante. Vol. I. p. 141 . Kadaroli 
inscription of the Western Chalukya SdmSsvara II. : — 

(L. 19). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 997neya Bftkshasa-samvatsarada Pushyada punna(nni)me 
Adityavftra uttarAyai3La-baih(saih)krftnti-vyatipatad=amdu. 

» The same date in another BalagAmve inscription of the same king, Pdli, Skr, and (M-Kan. Imcr. No. 160 ; and 
Mysore Irwcr. No. 78, p. 165. 
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In S. 0d7 expired, which by the Bouthern luni-solar system was RAkshasa, the Uttarft- 
yai3ia-8aihkr&nti took place 18 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, A. D. 
1075, during the full-moon tithi of Pausha which ended 4 h. 49 m, after mean sunrise of Friday 
(not Sunday), 25th December, A.D. 1075. 

[Ante, Vol. IV. p. 210, and Mysore Inscr, No. 69, p. 143, there is a BalagAihve inscription 
of the reign of the same king which is dated : * On the occasion of the festival of the sun's 
commencing his prog^ress to the north on Monday the first day of the bright fortnight of tlia 
month Pushya of the B&kshasa samvatsara which was the year of the ^aka 997.'] 

154. — S. 1080. — Ante, Vol. XL p. 274. Date of a Kndamba stone inscription at 
Siddapur : — 

(L. 28). — Saka-varsam 1080neya Bahudhftnya-samvatsarada Aiadad-amavAsya 
86may&rad-amdn dakshiQftyana-saihkrftnti-yyattpatada panya-tithiyolu. 

In 8. 1080 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was BahudhAnya, the 
Dakshii^&yana-saihkr&nti took place 12 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 2oth June, 
A. D. 1158, and the 15th tithi of the dark half of the amdnta Ash^dha ended 20 h. 16 m. after 
mean sunrise of Friday (not Monday), 27th June, A. D. 1158. 

155. — S. 1096. — Antej Vol. XVIII. p. 127. HulgC^r stone inscription of the Kalachuri 
SomSsvara : — 

(L. 18). — Saka-yai*sha 1096neya Jaya-samvatsarada Jy6sh{hada amavSsy^ Adityav&ra 
8tLryyagraha9a-yyattpAtad'andu. 

In 8. 1006 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya^ the 15th tithi 
of the dark half of the amdnta Jyaishtha ended 8 h. 22 m. after mean sanrise of Saturday 
inot Sunday), 1st June, A. D. 1174, when there woe a solar eclipse, visible in India. 

156. — S. 1141. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 256. Date in a stone tablet at 
Nfesarige : — 

* On a sacred lunar day which comprised the conjunction of a vyatipdta with the sun's 
commencement of his progress to the north, on Thursday, the seventh day of the bright 
fortnight of Magha^* in the year of the Baka era 1141, being the Bahudh&nya satkvatsara.* 

In 8. 1141 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudh&nya^ the 
TTttarftyai^a-saihkr&nti took place 19 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (not Thursday), 
25th December, A. D. 1218, during the 7th tithi of the bright half of Pausha which ended 20 h. 
10 m« after mean sunrise of the same day. 

157. — S. 1145. — Jour, Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 20 ; Arch. Survey of West. India, 
Vol. II. p. 233, and Vol. III. p. 117 ; ante. Vol. XIX. p. 440. Mun611i inscription of the 
D6vagiri-Yadaya Singhana II : — 

(L. 24). — 'Srimatw Sa(8a)ka-yarsha ll45neya Chittrabhtou-samyatsarada K4rttika-su(8u). 
dhdha(ddha)-punnami S6may&ra s6magraha]^a-bya(vya)tipatadalli. 

In B. 1145 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabh&nu, the 
full-moon tithi of Karttika ended h. 44 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday (not Monday), 
22Qd October, A. D. 1222, when there was a lunar eclipse, yisible in India. The yoga 
Vyattpata had ended 1 h. 58 m. before mean sunrise of the same day. 

158. — S. 1148. — Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 110. Date in a ChaudadAmpur 
inscription of the time of the Devagiri-Yadava Mahadeva (?) : — 

* Saka 1148 (in figures, 1. 26), the Fftrthiya sanivatsara ; Monday, the fifteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of Bhadrapada ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.* 

»2 This dearly is an error for * Pausha.' 
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In S. 1148 oarrent^ which by the southern luni-solar system was Pftrthiva, the I5th 
tithi of the bright half of Bhaldrapada ended 18 h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday O^ot 
Monday), 19th Aagasl, A. D. 1225, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 

159. — S. 1483. — Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. hiszr. No. 134; Mysore Imcr. No. 24, p. 4.1. 
Haiihar inscription of Sadasivad^va of Vijayanagara : — 

* ^AlivAhana-^aka 1483 (in figures, L 8), the Durmati samoatsara ; Monday, the fifteenth 
day of the bright fortnight of MAgha ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.' 

In S. 1483 expired, which by the southern Itini-solar system was Durmati, the full- 
moon iilhi of Mugha ended 14 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday Cnot Monday), 20th 
January, A. D. 1562, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 

6. — Dates with Wrong Nakshatras. 

16^. — S. 614. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 150 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 134, p. 241. Sorab copper- 
plate inscription of the Western Chalukya Vinayuditya : — 

(L. 18). — [Gha]turdda8uttara-8hatchhat6shu 'Saka-varsh^shv-attteshu pravarddhamAna- 
vijaya-rajya-sathvatsar^ [ekAJdas^ varttamand . . . dakshipftyan-abhimnkh^ bhagavati bhaskar^ 
B6hiQi(9i)-nakBhatr5 Sanaikoharavllrd. 

In 8. 614 expired the Dakshii^&yana-saihkrftnti took place h. 8 m. after mean sonrise 
of Saturday, 22 ud June, A. D. 692 ; but at sunrise of this day the moon was in the nahshatra 
Alldshft (No. 9), or, by the Brahma-siddhAnta, in Maghft (No. 10), not in B6hiai (No. 4). 

161. — S. 736. — Ante^ Vol. XII. p. 16. Kadab copper-plate inscription of the Rashtra* 
kuta G6vinda III. :— 

(Plate iva, 1. 10). — Sakanfipa-samTatsar^shu sara^sikhi-munishu vyadt^shu J[y*]e8h{ha- 
masa-sukla-paksha-dasamyrim Pushya-nakshatrS Ohandravftrd. 

In S. 736 current the 10th tithi of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 15 h. 31 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, 24th May« A.D. 812; bot on this day the moon was in Hasta 
(No. 13) and Ohitrft (No. 14), not in Pushya (No. 8). [In S. 735 expired the tithi of the date 
ended on Friday, 13th May, A. D. 8l3, and the nakshatra then also was Hasta.] 

162. — 8. 822. — Ante. Vol. 2^11. p. 221. Nandwadlge inscription of the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna II. : — 

(L. 1). — ^Sakanripa-k&l-attta-8amvatsaramga{«entu nQra irppatt-eradaneya Dtmdubhiy* 
emba varishaih pravarttise tad-varsh-abhyantara-M&gha-8u(8u)ddha-paihchamiyani Bfihaspa- 
tivftrad-andu[Bi] ITttarA8h&4a(4ha)-nak8hatramnm Siddhiy»einba [y6gamn]m»4ge. 

In the year Dundubhi, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 824 (not 822) 
expired, and which by the maan-sign system also was current at the commencement of 
S. 824 ezpired,^^ the 5th tithi of the bright half of MAgha ended 21 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise 
of Thursday* 6th January, A. D. 903 ; but on this day the nakshatra was Uttara-bhadrapadft 
(No. 26), not UttorAshftiJhA (No. 21), and the yoga Siva (No. 20), not Siddhi (No. 16). 

7. — Seemingly Begular Dates from Spurious Inscriptions. 

163. — S. 866. — Ante, Vol. VIII. p. 95 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 158, p. 296. Bangalore 
eopper-plate inscription of Vlra Nonamba, apparently a modern forgery :— 

(L. 12). — Saka-varusha 366 T&ra^a-samvachharS PhAgluna-masI krishna-paksh^ Bi(bri). 
havftra am&vAsyay&m tithao. 

In 8. 366 expired, which l^ the santhem luni-solar system would be TAraijia, the 
new-moon tithi of the anndnta Phalguna ended 18 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 

18 DuDdubhi lasted from the 24th Apnl, A. D. 901, to the 20tb April, A D. 902. 
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22nd Febraary, A. D. 445. [Bj the mean-sign system Tarana lasted from the 10th Angast, 
A. D. 448 (in S. 370 expired), to the 6th August. A. D. 449 (in S. 371 expired).] 

164. — S. 411, — Ante, Vol. VIL p. 212. British Museum forged copper-plate inscription 
of the Early Chalukya Pulikesin I. :— 

(L. 28). — Sakanrip-abd^shv=dkadas-6fctarSshu chatus-sateshu vyatlt^hu Vibhava-sarh- 
vatsarS pravarttamfino . . . VaisAkh-ddita-pArnna-punya-divas^ Bd.h6(]iau) yi(lhau(dh6r=) 
ma^(!Lalaxil bldsht;d(?). 

In S. 411 current, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Vlbhava^ there 
was a lunar eclipse, not visible in India, 2 h. 38 m. after mean suni-ise of the 12th April, 
A. D. 488, the full-moon day of Vais&kha. [By the mean-sign system Vibhava lasted from the 
6th February, A. D. 492 (in S. 413 expired), to the Isfc February, A. D. 493 (in 'S. 414 expired).] 

165.— S. 417. — Ante, Vol. XIII. p. 117 ; and Vol. XVIII. pp. 92 and 286. Had copper- 
plate inscription of the Gurjara Dadda II. PrasantarAga : — 

(L. 18). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvachchha(tsa)ra-sata-chatushtay6 saptadas-adhikS Y8- 
(jye)shth-[a*]m[a»]vasy[ri*]-su(stl)ryagrAhd. 

In S. 417 current the new-moon iithi of the pHrnimdnta Jyaishtha ended on the 21st April, 
A. D. 494, and that of the amdnta Jyaishtha on the 20th May, A. D. 494; on neither day was 
there a solar eclipse. For S. 417 expired the corresponding days are the 10th May, A. D. 495, 
when there was a solar eclipse, 9 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise, and the 8th June, A. D. 495, 
when there also was a solar eclipse, 16 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise ; both these eclipses 
were invisible. 

8. — Select Irregular Dates, not given above. 

166. — S. 169. — Ante, Vol. VIII. p. 213, and Vol. XVII. p. 241. Tanjore copper-plate 
inscription of the Western Quiiga king Arivarman (Harivarman) : — 

(L. 10). — Sa(sa)ka(ka)-kale nav-6ttara-shashtii'=6ka-8ata-gat^hn Frabhava-saihvatsar- 

abhyantara Sha(Pha)lgui3i-amava86(8ya)-Bhrigu[vftrd*] Bdvati(ti)'nak8hatr8 

Vriddhi-y6gS Vrishabha-lagnd, 

By the southern luni-solar system Prabhava would be S. 169 expired. As shewn by 
Dr. Fleet, the new-moon tithi of Phalguna did not end on a Friday, either in S. 169 expired or 
in S. 169 current. In S. 169 expired with the purnimdnta scheme of the month, it commenced 
about 3 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, llth February, A. D. 248 ; but the nakshatra 
then was 'Satabhishaj (No. 24), not RSvatt (No. 27); and the yoga was Siddha (No. 21), not 
Vriddhi (No. 11), [By the mean-sign system Prabhava lasted from the 20th November, A. D. 
253 (in S. 176 expired), to the 16th November, A. D. 254 (in S. 176 expired).] 

167. — S. 26L — Ante, Vol. XV. p. 175, and Vol. XVII. p. 239. Mudyanflr copper-plate 
inscription of the B&oa king Srlvadhiivallabha-Mallad^va-NaDdivarman :-^ 

(L. 23). — fikashashty-uttara-dvaya-satS 'Sak-4bdal^ pravarddhamAn-Atmanah trayo- 
vimsati Varttamana-VijAmbi.4iamvatBar6 KilrttiU(ka)-sukla-paksh6i* tray6da&y&ra S^mav&r6 
AbvinyAni nakahatrd. 

In S. 261 ou^ent, which by the southern luni-solar system would be "VHamba^ the 13th 
tithi of the bright half of Karttika ended on Friday, 13th October, A. D. 338, when the noAshatras 
were Rfevatl and Al^vinl* And in 'S. 261 expired the same tithi occupied about the whole of 
Wednesday, 31st October, A. D. 339, when the nahshatras were Afrvini and Bharani. [By the 
mean-sign system Vilamba lasted from the 1st November A. D. 343 (in S. 265 expired), to the 
27th October, A, D. 344 (in S. 266 expired).] 

" That the intended reading is Kdrttika-iuMapakth^, not mrttik-dhiMapaksM, isrfiewn by the nakshatra quoted 
in the date. 
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168. — S. 261. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 311. Spurious date in the Kalbh4ri Jain inscrip- 
tion: — 

(L. 14).— Saka-varaha 261neya Vibhava-sariivatsarada Paa&hya(8ha)-bBhula-chatur. 
ddasi-S6iiiayftram»uttar&yaQ.a-8aihkrAntiy-amdu. 

By the southern luni-solar Byetem S. 261 current would be Vilamba, and S. 261 expired 
Vikariu, — not Vibhava, which would be S. 230 expired. And by the mean-sign system the 
year Vibhava, nearest to S. 261, lasted from the 8th March, A. D. 314 (in S. 236 expired), to 
the 4ch March, A. D. 315 (in B. 237 expired). This proves the wording of the date to' be 
quite incorrect ; and Dr. Fleet, loc r.it. pp. 310, 311, has taken the trouble to shew that the date 
does not in any way work out satisfactorily for any one of the 'Saka years mentioned. 

169. — S. (?) 388. — Ante, Vol. I. p. 363 ; Mysixre Inscr. No. 151, p. 283 ; Coorg Inscr. 
No. 1, p. 3. Merkara copper-plate inscription of the Western Ganga king Avinlta-Kongani :— 

(L. 16). — Ashta astti uttarasya tray6 satasya samvatsarasya Magha-mAsam S6maT&raiii 
Svati-nakshatra suddha-panchami. 

In 'S. 388 current the 5th tithi of the bright half of Mligha ended on Friday, 7th January, 
A. D. 466, when the nahihatra was Uttara-bhadrapwdA (No. 26), not SvAti (No. 15). And in 
S. 388 expired the same titki ended on Wednesday, 28th December, A. D, 466, when the nakshatra 
also was Uttara-bhadrapada. 

170. — S. 415. — Ante, Vol. XVII. p. 200, and Vol. XVIII. p. 92, Bagumra copper^plate 
inscription of the Gurjara Dadda II. Praiantar^ga : — 

(L. 21). — Sakanripa-kHl-atita-8aihva[chchha(l8a)]ra-fota-cbatushtayft pamchadas-^hikd^ 
Yd(iy8)8hth-[A]mav48ya-BU(»a)i:yagrahd. 

In 'S. 415 current the new-moon tt'thi of Jyaishfha ended, by the pUrnimdnta sehene, on 
the 12th May, A. D. 492 ; and, by the amdnia scheme, on the 10th June, A. D, 492 ; and for 
S<,415 expired the corresponding days are the 1st May, A. D. 493, and the 31st May, A. 10. 493". 
On none of these days was there a solar eclipse. There was an invisible solar eelipse on the 
10th July, A. D. 492 ; and one, which was invisible in India, on the 29th June, A. D. 493^. 

171. — S. 684. — Mysore Inscr. No. 152, p. 286. Hosikr copper-plate inscription ol the 
Western Gahga king Pyithuvi-Koiigani : — 

Chaturas!ty-uttar6shu shafchhatftshu Saka-varshSshii samatitfehu • , • , Vail^kha-sias^ 
06magralia96 VibakM-nakshatrd bukrarArd. 

In S. 684 expired the full-moon iithi of VaisAkba ended on Tnesday, 13ifcb April, A. I>. 762 j 
and in &. 684 current it ended h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th April, A. D, 761, 
on which day the moon was in the nakshatras Sviiti and VifeAkh&« On neither day was there 
a lunar eclipse ; nor was there one on a Friday in A. D. 7G0 or A. D. 763. 

172. — S. 730. — Ante, Vol. XL p. 159, Vol. XVI. p. 74. Wanl copper-plate inscription 
of the R^htrakilta Gdvinda III. :^ 

(L. 46). — Bakanripa-kM-atita-samvatsara-satSshu saptasa tri(tri)Aiad-adhikfeh« 

Vyaya-sam vatsard Vais&kha-sita-paur^am asi-B6iQagraliai3La-mahapBr wani.. 

The year Vyaytt^ by the mean*sigii system, lasted from the 4th June, A. D. 806, to the 
31st May, A. D. 807, and was therefore current at the commencement of S. 780 current j 
and by the southern lani-solar system Vyaya would be S. 728 expired. The foil-moon tithi 
of Vaisakha ended, in S. 728 expired, when Vaiaakha was intercalary, on the 6th April and the 
6th May, A. D. 806 ; in 'S. 729 expired ( == 'S. 730 current), on the 25th April, A. D. 807; and 
in 'S. 730 expired, on the 14th April, A. D. 808. On none of these days was there a lunar 
eclipse. [In A. D. 805 there was only one lunar eclipse, in September ; and in A. D. 809 there 
was none from February to June.] 
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173. — &. 872. — Jour. Bo, As, Soc. Vol. XI. p. 237, Date of a grant commemorated in 
an inscription at NarSgal : — 

' On the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, when the sun was oommencing his pro- 
grOBB to the north, on Monday, the day of the fall-moon of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pusbja of the Saumyti sanivatsara, being the year of the Saka 872/ 

In S. 872 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the fall* 
moon tithi of Pausha ended 1 h. 17 m. after mean snnrise of Monday, 7th Jannary, A. D. 950 ; 
but there was then no lunar eclipse, and the Uttarayana-samkranti had taken place already 5 h. 
24 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D. 949, during the first tithi of the 
bright half of Pausha. In S. 872 expired, the XJttarftyai^a-Baihkrftnti took place on Monday, 
23rd December, A. D. 950, during the 12th tithi of the bright half of Pausha. [By the mean- 
sign system Saumya had ended on the 4th October, A, D. 948, in 'S. 870 expired.] 

174. — S. 896. — Ante, VoL XII. p. 271. Gu^idur stone-tablet of the Rushtrakijta Kak- 
kala(KakkaII.):— 

(L. 13). — Sa(£a)kha(ka)-yarsham»eiita nura tombbatt-araneya Srlmukha-samvatsar- 
Ashada(dha)<*dak8hi]3Lftya9a(na)'-8aihkrftntiyiLmssAiUtyayftrad-andum. 

In S. 896 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Srlmukha, the Dakshi- 
najana-samkranti took place 17 h. 11 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 24th June, A. D. 973. 
In ^. 896 expired it took place 23 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 24th June, 
A. D. 974. [By the mean-sign system ^rimukha had ended on the 24th June, A. D. 972, in 
S. 894 expired,] 

175. — 8. 919. — From impressions supplied to me by Dr, Fleet, Bhaduna copper-plate 
inscription of the Stlara Aparajita t — 

(L. 53). — Sa(8a)kanripa-kal-atita-samyatsara^'^'«a(sa)t£8hn navasu (konaviihBaty-uttarSsha 
pravarttamana-HdmalamYa(mba)-8amvat8ar-antai® Asha4ha-¥a(ba)hnla-chatusyaih(rthyllm=;) 
anka(tika)t6e=pi samvat^' 919 Ashadha-vadi 4 . . , 

(L. 55). — saihjata-dak8hiQ&yaoa-ki^kkata<r3aihkrftnti<rparvva9i su($u)bh-iibhyndaya- 
karini. 

In S. 919 expired, which by the southerii luni-soli^ system was Hdmalamba^ the 
DakshiDayana-samkrnnti took place 22 h. 13 nu after mean sunrise of the 24th June, A- D. 997, 
during the second tithi of the dark half which ended 3 h. 7 m. after mean sunrise of the 25th 
June. And the 4th tithi of the d^rjc half commenced lu 43 m. s.nd ended 21 h. 52 m. after 
mean sunrise of the 26th June. [By thp mean-sign 9ystem mmalan^ba ended on the 15tb 
March, A. D, 996, in S. 9J9 current.] 

176. — S. 922. — Ep. Ind. Vol. IJ, p. 217. SamgamnSr copper-plate inscription of the 
Yadaya Bhillama I J. : -s- 

(L. 1). — &akanTipa-kal-4titj9k-samvat6ara-8atjSsh|i navasn dyavini8aty<«dhik8shY^samkat&Bpi 
saibYatsaratji 922 || 

(L. 110). — S&(bA)r<FvarlrsaihTatsariya-BhAdrapckd-amaTasyAyam • • • • stlrya-graha^d. 

In S. 922 expired, which by th^e southern luni-solar system was SArvarin, the new- 
moon tithi of the purnimdnia Bhjldr9,pad^ ended on the 2nd, and that of the amdnta Bhadrapada 
on the 31st August, A. D, 1000^ On n^ither day was there a solar eclipse. There was one in 
the amdnta A^yina, 10 h. 16 nj, ftftep mean sunrise of the 30th September, A. D. 1000, but it 
was not visible in India. [By the mean-sign system Survarin ended on the 3rd March, 
A, D. 39p, hefpre the commencemept of 'S. 922 current.] 

M Eead-fa»ht?ot«ara.. " Bead .•a7ht?<rf»ar-dniaf^ai.2*. i? i^ead tafhixii. 
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177. — S. 9^. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 18; Mysore Inscr. No. 72, p. 15U. Balagfiihve 
inscription of the time of the Western Chalakya Jajasimha III. : — 

* On the occasion of the festival of the sun's oommenoement of his progress to the 
north, on Sunday, the second day of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya of the 
Siddhftrthi samvatsara, which was the year of the 'Saka era 94:1.' 

In S. 941 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was SiddhArthin, the 
Uttarajana-eamkranti took place 8 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1019, during the 11th tithi of the dark half of Pausha ; and the second Hthi of the bright 
half of Pausha ended 6 h. 48 m. after mean sum-ise of Tuesday, 1st December, A. D. 1019. 

178. — S. 944. — Ante, Vol. XVIIl. p. 274. BfeWr inscription of the time of the Western 
Chalukya Jayasimha III. : — 

(L. 29). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kul-6t3ta-8aibvatsara-satamga]]l*] 944neya Dtuhdubhi- 

samyatsarad^uttarAyaijia-saihkrftntiyuih vyatlpatamam«:Adityavftrad-a[m*]dn. 

In 8. 944 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place, by the Surya-siddhanta, 2 h. 44 m., and, by the Arya- 
siddhanta, 1 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 24th December, A. D. 1022 (while the 
yoga was Dhruva, No. 12, not Vyatipata, No. 17). 

179. — S. 948. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 278, and Vol. XVI. p. 46. BhAndilp copper-plate 
inscription of the Sil&ra Chittaraja : — 

(Plate lib, 1. 2). — Sa(8a)kanripa-kal-attta-samvat8ara-8a(5a)tfe8hu nava8n(sv=)ashtachatva- 
riibsad-adhik^shu Eshaya-samvatsar-antarggata-Karttika-su (su) ddha-paihchadasy nm(sy Am) 
yatrssAmkat6=:pi samvat 948 K4rttika-8u(8u)ddha 15 Bavau sanij&t6(te) AdityagrahaijA- 
parvvani. 

As a solar eclipse is coupled here with the 15th tithi of the bright half of the month, the 
wording of the date must be wrong ; and the suggestions which have been made are, either that 
the solar eclipse may have been erroneously put down instead of a lunar eclipse, or that the 
hright half of the month may have been wrongly quoted instead of the dark half. But the 
date in no way works out satisfactorily. By the southern luni-solar system Eshaya was 
S, 948 expired. In that year the full-moon tithi of Karttika ended on Friday (not Sunday), 
28th October, A. D. 1026, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 18 h. 18 m. after 
mean sunrise ; the new-moon tithi of the purnimdnta K&rttika ended on Thursday, 13th October, 
A. D. 1026, when there was no solar eclipse ; and the same tithi of the amdnta Kurttika ended 
on Saturday, 12th November, A. D. 1026, when there was a solar eolipse, not visible in India, 
1 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. [In S. 948 current, there was a solar eclipse, which was visible 
in India, on the new-moon Hthi of the amdnta Karbtika, corresponding to Tuesday, 23rd 
November, A. D. 1025 ; see above No. 98.] 

180. — S. 962. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 164. Manfeibr inscription of the time of the Western 
Chalukya Jayasimha III. : — 

(L. 5). — Sa(.4a)ka-varsha 962neya Vikrava(ma)-samvat8arada sraheya-Marggasira- 
snddha 5 Adityav&rad-amdu. 

In S. 962 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrama, the 5th tithi 
of the hright half of Margasira ended h. 9 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 12 th 
November, A. D. 1040. 

181. — S. 970. — iln^e, Vol. IV. p. 180; Mysore Inscr. No. 53, p. 114. BalagAmve 
inscription of the time of the Western Ch&lukya S6m$svara I. : — 

(L. 12). — Saka-varsha 970neya SarvvadhAri-saravatsarada Jyeshtha-suddha-trayodasi 
Adityavftrad-andu. 
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In S. 970 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvodhftrin, the 
13th iithi of the bright half of Jjaishfha ended 12 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 28th 
May, A. D. 1048. The 13th tithi of the dark half of the same (amdnta) month ended on 
Sunday, 12th June, A. D. 1048. 

182. — S« 991. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 120, Bassein copper-plate inscription of the 
Yadava Seunachandra II. : — 

(L. 24). — Sa(8a)ka-8amvat 6kanavaty-adhika-naYa-sa(sa)tl8ha samyat 991 Saumya- 
samvatsariya-Bravana-sudi chaturdasyam(syam) Guru-dind. 

In S. 991 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the 14th iithi 
of the bright half of Sravana ended 14 h. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 4th August, A. D. 1069. 

183. — S. 1008. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Sit&baldi inscription 
of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. : — 

(L. 1). -^ Sa(sa)kanppa-kal-adta-8amyvatsar-4mtarggata-dasa8ata ya[tra] ashtatyadhik^ 
faltered to ashtadhikd) saku 1008 Frabhava-samvatsard Vai8a(8a)kha-su(su)dha(ddha)-t|ittya- 
8u(bu)kradind. 

In the year Prabhava^ which by the southern luni-solar system was &. 1009 (,noi 1008) 
expired, the third tithi of the bright half of Vaisukha euded 16 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, 8th April, A. D. 1087. In S. 1008 expired the same tithi ended on Sunday, 19th 
April, A. D. 1086 ; and in S. 1008 current on Monday, Slst March. A. D. 1085. 

184. — S. 1066. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 58, and Vol. XX. p. 191. Chittiir copper-plate 
inscription of the Eastern Chalukya Kuldttuiiga-Gh64ad6va II. : — 

(L. 49)« — ^k-abdan^m pram^ne rasa-yisikha-viyach-chamdra-samkhy&m pray&t6 .... 
B-Ardra-rkshS pikryya-ma(pa)ksh6 vi^^huYati sutitha(thau). 

In 8. 1056 current the Mdsha-yishnyat-samkranti took place on the 24th March, A. D. 

1133, the 2nd of the dark half of Chaitra, when the nakshatra was Syati (No. 15), not Ardra 
(No. 6) ; and the Tula-yishuyat-samkranti took place on the 27th September, A. D. 1133, the 
12th of the dark half of Asyina, when the nakshatra was Pilrya-phalgnnl (No. 11). And for 
6. 1056 e^tpired the corresponding days are the 24th March, A. D. 1134, the 12th of the dark 
half of Chaitra, with the nakshatra Purya-bhadrapada (No. 25); and the 27th September, A. D. 

1134, the 8th of the bright half of Asyina, with the nakshatra Uttarashadhd (No. 21). — Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dtkshit, the nearest year which would satisfy the requirements of the date is 8. 1054 
expired; for in that year the M^sha-yishnyat-samkrAnti took place 22 h. 3m. after mean sunrise 
of the 23rd March, A. D. 1132, during the 6th tithi of the bright half of Chaitrai and the moon 
entered the nakshatra ArdrA about 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th March, A. D. 1132. 

185. — S. 1060. — Mysore Inacr, No. 174, p. 333. Sindigere inscription of the time of 
the Hoysala Vishnuyardhana : — 

' The ^ka year 1060, the year Pingala, the month Pnshya, the 10th day of the moon's 
increase, Sunday, uttar&yaiijLa-saihkrftntL' 

In &• 1060 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pingala, the Utta- 
rayaoa-samkranti took place 20 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th December, A. D. 
1137, during the 11th tithi of the bright half, which ended 22 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise 
of the same day. 

186. — S. 1066. — Pdlij Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 96. Date in a Miraj inscription 
of the Sil&hura Vijayaditya : — 

'^ka 1066 (in figures, 1. 47), the Budhlr6dgftri scahvatsara; Va<3L<Lavftra^ the fourteenth 
day of the dark fortnight of Magha.' 

^> The aksharas from dra tQ vi are engraved OTer a oanoelled passage. 
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In 8. 1066 current^ which by the southern Inni-solar STstem was Budhirddg&rin, 
the 14th tithi of the dark half of the amdnta Magba ended 13 h. 11 m. after mean snnrise of 
Friday, 4th February, A. D. 1144 ; and in 'S. 1066 expired the same tithi ended 20 h. 33 m, after 
mean sunrise of Tuesday, 23rd January, A. D. 1145. 

187. — S. 1084. — Jour. Bo. As, Soc, Vol. XI. p. 273. Pattadakal inscription of the time 
of the Sinda Chavunda II., the subordinate of the Western Chalukya Taila III. : — 

' On a holy lunar day which combined a vyatipdta with an eclipse of the moon, on 
Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month JySshtha of the 
Subhftnu sanivatsara, which was the year of the 'Saka one thousand and eighty-four.' 

In the year Subh&nn, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1085 C^^t 1084) 
expired, the full-moon tithi of Jyaishtha ended about 20 h. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 19th 
May, A. D. 1163, (with the ydga Siddha). In 'S. 1084 expired the same tithi ended on Wednes- 
day, 30th May, A. D. 1162 (with the yoga Sukla); and in S. 1084 current on Thursday, 11th 
May, A. D. 1161 (with the yoga Siddha). On none of these days was there a lunar eclipse. 

188. — S. 1091. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 156 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 13, p. 23. DAvapgere 
inscription of the MahdmandalSivara Vijayap4ndyad§va : — 

(L. 16). — Srtmat-Saka-varshada^' 1091neya Vir6dhi-samvatsarada dvitiya-Sr&vana- 
8uddha-punnami-S6may&rad-axhdu. 

In S. 1091 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vir6dhin, SrftvaQa 
was intercalary; but the full-moon tithi of the second Bravaua ended 11 h. |36 m. after 
mean sunrise of Saturday, 9th August, A. D. 1169. 

189. — S.1105. — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 276. BShatti copper-plate inscription of the Kalachuri 
SinghanadSva : — 

(L. 59). — Sa(8a)kanripa-k&l-at}t^ cha pamch6ttarasat-adhika-sahasratage(m^) sakS 
S6bhftkrit-samvatsare Asva(sva)yukt-am&vasyam S6may&rd Vyatipftta-y6ge. 

In 8. 1105 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was S6bhak|it (^obhana), 
the new-moon tithi of the amdnta Asvina ended 8 h, 47 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 18th 
October, A. D. 1183, when the yoga was Ayushmat (No. 3), not Vyatipata (No. 17). [The 
full-moon tithi of the same month ended on Monday, 3rd October, A. D. 1183, when the yoga 
was Vajra (No. 15).] In S. 1105 current, the same new-moon tithi ended on Wednesday, 29th 
September, A. D. 1182, when the ydga was Vaidhiiti (No. 27). 

190. — S. 1109. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 20, Date in an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
TerdAl : — 

(L. 79). — Sa(sa)ka-varsam(r8ham) 1109neya Plavaihga-samyatsarada Chaitra-su 10 
Bri(bri)haspatiyftrad-amdu. 

In &. 1109 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Flavonga, the lOth 
tithi of the bright half of Chaitra ended 15 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 2 let March, 
A. D. 1187. In S. 1109 current, the same tithi ended on Monday, 31st March, A. D. 1186. 

191. — 8. 1114. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Kolhapur inscription 
of the Silahara £h6ja II. : — 

(L. 13). — Sakanripa-kalad=arabhya varshSshu chaturddasottara-satadhika-sahasreshu 
nivritt^hu varttamuna-Paridh^vi-samyatsar-amtarggata-Aivija-saddha-pratipadi Sukravftrd. 

In 8. 1114 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhftvin, the firs 
tithi of the bright half of Aivina ended 11 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th 
September, A. D. 1192. [For another, regular date in the same inscription see above, No. 70.] 

w Bead Brimach-Chha'', 
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192. — S. 1167.' — Graham's Eolhajpoor, p. 426, No. 12, From an irapresaion supplied to 
me by Dr. Fleet. K61hapur inscription of the Dfivagiri-Yadava Singhana II. : — 

(L. 1). — Saka 1157 Manmatha-saihvatsar^ Sravana-bahula 30 Gurau. 

In S. 1157 expired, which bj the soathern luni-solar system was Manmatha^ the 15th 

Hthi of the dark half of the amdnta Sravana ended 9 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 

15th August, A. D. 1235. In S. 1157 current, whicb was the year Jaya, Sravana was 

intercalary, and the new-moon tithi of the first Sravana -ended 15 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise 

f Thursday, 27th Jaly, A. D. 1234. 

193. — S. 1174. ^ Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 39; ante. Vol. XIX. p. 441. MunolH 
inscription of the D6vagiri-Yadava Krishna : — 

(L. 20). — Sa(8a)ka-var8ha 1174neya Vir6[dhikritu]-saihvatsarada J^shta^o bahula 
va(a)mav&se stiryyagrahai^a Su(bu)kravA[rad-a]mdu. 

In S. 1174 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vir6dhakrit, the 

new-moon tithi of the amdnta Jyaishtha ended 15 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 20th 
June, A. D. 1251. In S. 1174 expired the same tithi ended 16 h. I m. after mean sunrise of 
Saturday, 8th June, A. D. 1252. On neither day was there a solar eclipse. 

194. — S. 1176. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 44; ante. Vol. XIX. p. 442. B^hatt 
copper-plate inscription of the DSvagiri-Yadava Kpshna : — 

(L. 51). — Pariichasaptatyadhika-satfittara-sahasrake 'Saka-varshS varttam&nS svasti srtmad- 
Yadavanarayana-bhujava(ba)lapraudhapratApachakr6iVartti-sr!-Kanharad6va-varsh^shu saptam6 
PramAdi-samvatsar^ Chaitra-masS krishna-paksh^ amavasyaySm Bdmav&rd. 

In S. 1175 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was FramAdin, the new- 
moon tithi of the amdnta Chaitra ended 19 h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 30th 
March, A. D. 1253. In S. 1175 current the same tithi ended 11 h. 7 m. after mean sunrise of 
Wednesday, 10th April, A. D. 1252. 

195. — S. 1180. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 108. Date of an inscription at 
the Ammaiapp^syara temple at Padav6du : — 

* To-day, which is {the day of the naJcshatra) Bdvatl and Monday, the seventh lunar day 
of the former half of the month of Karkat^ka, which^i was current after the Saka year one 
thousand one hundred and eighty (had passed^.' 

In S. 1180 expired the sun was in the sign Earkafa from 11 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 27th June to 22 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th July, A. D. 1258. During this 
time there was one 7th tithi of the bright half, which commenced 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise 
of Monday, the 8th July, and ended 1 h. 46 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. But 
on Monday, the 8th July, the moon was in Hasta (No. 13) and Chitra (No. 14), not in 
R^vati (No. 27). 

19d. — S. 1261. — - Ante, Vol. X. p. 63. Badami inscription of the time of Harihara I. of 
Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 1). — Saka-varttsha 1261neya Vikrama-samvatsarada Chaitra-su(8u) 1 Gu (t, e, 
Quruvftra). 

In the year Vikrama^ which by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1262 {not 1261) 
expired, the first <f Mi of the bright half of Chaitra ended 4 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of 
Tuesday, 29th Febrnary, A. D. 1340. In S. 1261 expired the same tithi commenced 1 h. 46 m. 
after mean sunrise of Thursday, 11th March, A. D. 1339, and ended 3 h. 41 m. after mean 
sunrise of the next day. • — If the figure 1 for the tithi of the date were a mistake for 10, the 

<* Kead Jyishtha, '^ The name of the Jovian year haa here been omitted through an orersight. 
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date would regularly correspond, for &. 1262 expired, to Thursday^ 9th March, A.D. 1340, "when 
the 10th Hthi of the bright half ended 18 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise. 

197. — S. 1276. — Jimr. jBo. il*. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 349; Myiore Inscr. No. 131, p. 235; 
ante, Vol XII. p. 214, No. 92. Harihar copper-plate inscription of BukkarAya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 19). — 'Sri-jayAbhyndayarnripa-'SAlivahana-8akal276neya Vijayft-sitmvatsaradaMagba- 
£udha(ddha) 15 Chandrav&ra 86m6paiAma(ga)-parvva9i yn(n)8hnakaladallu. 

In 8. 1276 current^ which by the southern luni-solar system was Vijaya^ the full-moon 
tUAi of Magha ended 5 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 8th February, A. D. 1354. 
In "S. 1276 expired the same Hthi ended 22 h. 11 ra. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 28th 
January, A. D. 1355. On neither day was there a lunar eclipse. 

198. — S. 1877. — Ante, Vol. XX. p. 391. Copper-plate inscription of GinadSva of 
Ko^davidu (a contemporary of Kapila, the Gajapati king of Orissa): — 

(L. 29). — 84ke saila-turamgam-^ni-sasi-samkhy&ta YuT-4bdd 8ubh6 . . • Bhadrapad6 
Tidli6rsgralia-dind. 

In 8. 1377 expired, which by the soatherzi luni-solar system was Yuyan, the full-moon 
tiihi of Bb&drapada ended on the 27th August^ A. D. 1455. In ^. 1377 current the same 
Hthi ended on the 7th September, A. D. 1454. On neither day was there a hinar eclipse. 

199. — 8. 1478. ^- From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Hultzsch. Chiugleput 
oopper-plate inscription of Sadlisiva of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 120). — Kram&d»yasu-hay-4bdh-tindu-gaDit6 'Saka-yatsarft | 
Na|a-samvatsarS masi M^rgasirsha iti srutS | 
8tlry-6parftgdamayasyA-titha(thau) MftrttAiii<La-v&8ard I 

In &. 1478 expiredf which by the southern luni-solar system was Kala (Anala), the 
new-moon Hthi of the amdnta Margasirsha ended on, and occupied nearly the whole of, Tuesday, 
1st December, A. D. 1566, when there was no eclipse. But there was a solar eclipse, visible in 
India, 6 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 2nd November, A. D. 1556, which was the new- 
moon day of the amdnta Karttika (or pHrnimduta MArgasirsha). 

200. -- S. 1497. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 74. Date of an inscription at 
Sattuv&chchfiri near VSldr :— 

* On Wednesday, the thirteenth lunar day of the dark half of the month of Makara, of 
the Yuv^k'samvatsara, which was current after the Saka year 1497 (had j^asaedy 

In S. 1497 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Tuvan, the sun was in 
Hakara from 4 h. 57 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th December, A. D. 1575, to 15 h. 51 m. 
after mean sunrise of tbe 27th January, A. D. 1576. During this time there was one 13th 
tithi of the dark half, which lasted from shortly after sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December, 
A« D. 1575| to about the end of the same day. 

(To he continued.) 



NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF. AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, CLE.. LC.S. 

{Continued from Vol. XXin.'p. 384.) 

6. Articles which scare Spirits. 

Among the articles which, because they cured diseases, were believed to be spirit-scarers, 
four of chief importance, Are, water, iron and urine, require special consideration. The rest 
may be taken in alphabetical order. 
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Fire : -^ The article which, perhaps more than any other, shows its power over spirits, bjp 
driving out the demon of senselessness and fainting, aitd by enring severe pains and acat» 
attacks and seimres, is fire, the actual cautery, or application of the burning brand, the red-hot 
iron, or the heated stone. Fire as a fiend-scarer seems to be the root el the worship ol fire fmd 
of the worship of the sun, the fire of the world. 

In almost all their ceremonies the Hindiis give a leading plsee to Are — either to th& 
sacred^ fire or to lamps. Fires are lit at the time of birth to frighten spirits ;^ at the thread- 
girding the sacred fire is kindled, and ought to be always kept alive ; a fire ia carried before the 
dead body, even when the body is to be buried ; and the waving of lamps to scare spirits is 
a chief invocation in marriage ceremonies, in the worship of the gods^ and in acts of welcome. 

The Prabhiis of Bombay keep a lampbnming near the face of a new-born ehild for a month, 
or at least for ten days. Similarly, among the high-class Bombay Hindus, until a child is six 
months old, daily in the evening a lighted lamp is waved romkb its fiace, in order that it may 
not be blighted by the evil eye.* Among the Beni-Isrii'ils ei Poena, after child-birth, a 
dimly burning brass lamp is placed near the child's face.' The B^m6s2s and the Telngtk' 
Nhavis of Poena carry fire in front of a dead body, though they bury and apparently 
make no use of the fire.^ The Poena HaUlkhdrs scoop a small hole in the grave i& front ef 
a dead body, and keep a lighted lamp in the hole.* The Bh6li of Ahmadnagar, who bury 
their dead, carry a fire-pot in front of the body,^ and the Ahmadnagar Mhars keep a lighted 
lamp burning night and day in a lying-in room for the first twelve days.^ The K61is of 
Ahmadnagar when they are much annoyed, by rheumatic pains in the months of December and 
January, cure them by cautery and by burning turmeric.^ Among the Belgaum Korvis, an ear^ 
tribe, when a woman is taken in adultery, she is put out of caste and not allowed back, till 
three millet stalks have been burnt over her head and her tongue has been brandeil with het 
gold.® The Patradavarusi or Dharwftr dancing girls, heat a needle and touch a new-bom babe 
on the head, shoulders, chesty palms and soles to keep off sickness.^^ In Dharw&f the Odndhalia^ 
in worshipping Bhavani, toiich their bodies with lighted torches, and the Vaishnavae have their 
bodies branded with a red-hot copper, or with a gold seal bearing the discus or shelli of Yishnu.^^ 
In the month of K^rtik (November) high-class Hindus hang lampa in the open air. In Onara 
(1700) the girl who walked in front of the hook-swinging ear carried a pot of fire oa her head.^' 
In South Kanara women walk barefoot on red-hot coals to be cured of barrenness caused by 
spirit possession.^' Among the Batadams» or Bakadaros^ of North Kanava, if a woman has a 
paramour her husband puts her away, the parauMur builds her a hut, and she gees to it : he 
sets the hut on fire, and she flies : alter this burning out is repeated in eight different villages, 
the woman is pure.^^ In Kanara, when a Brahman has committed such a sin or caste-offence, — 
as having connection with a forbidden caste, — to purify him burning straw is held, and some- 
times fastened^ on his body.^^ The Kam&fak BiUlras keep a lamp burning in the booth during 
marriage,^^ and the Tirgul Brahmans of the Kamatak bum a lamp in the lying-in room for 
three months after a birth.^^ The OrAoiis of Chutia N agp^ keep a fire burning for fifteen 
days after child-birth. ^^ The Oraons also burn marks on the fore-arm.^' Among the 
Khonds a hot sickle covered with a wet doth ia a favourite cure.^^ In Southern India 
every man who goes out at night carries a brand with him. Sometimes, even in broad day, 

• 1 At all Hinda ganMrg or oeremotiiea asacred fire is kindled. These saored tree are known by different names. 
Thus the birth- fire is mohgcH, the Incky, and the death- fire is kravyAdf the flesh-eater. 

« Information given by Mr. P. B. Joehi. » Bombay QatetteeTf Vol. XVIII. p. 626. 

• pp. cit. Vol XVIII. pp. 424, 882. » Op. eit, VoU XVUI. p. 488. 

• Op. cU, Vol XVn. p. 167. » Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 176. 

• Trant. By, Chog, 8oe. Vol. I. p. 222. » Bowbay Qnzetteer, Vol. XXI. p. 172. 
!• pp. eit. Vol. XXII. p. 190. ^ Information from Mr. Tirmal Bao. 
IS Hamilton's New Account, Vol. I. pp. 272 and 274. >' Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. HI. p. 28. 

M Pp. cit. Vol. ni. p. 107. " pp. at. Vol. I. p. 806. " Duboia, VoL L p. 322. 

17 From MS. notes. i* Dalton'a De$criptive Ethnology of Bengal^ p. 262, 

M Pp. eit. p. 261. ^ Maopherson's Khondtj p. 69. 
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Hindus light lamps to keep derils off.^ The ceremony of rnnning through fire is mentioned 
in a Hindu account of Malabir.>> The principal object of Vedic irorship is fire, or solar fire.» 
Among the Hindus, in performing the irdddha ceremony, a lamp is kept lighted to drive away 
evil spirits : the lamp is called rak$h6ghna^ the destroyer of demons.** According to Ward, 
Hindus used to walk over fire in honour of Siva.** In India violent sicknesses are cured by 
applying burning iron to the feet.*^ 

Oreat fear of spirits seems to be the origin of the Persian worship of fire. Light and 
fire terrify all that is evil.*^ So the Supreme addresses Zoroaster from the midst of a circle 
of fire.* Fire and water are the two pure elements, because they make pure by driving 
away evil spirits.* The second most joyful hind is where fire is placed.'® The Persians 
worshipped Uie sun as the mightiest Ughty being thus the greatest terror to evil spirits.'^ 
The Parsis light a fire for the dead.** In January (sixteenth of Bahman) the old Persians 
lighted great fires.** 

The Jews had a sacred fire or altar at Jerusalem.** Lamps were kept burning in 
Egyptian and Bomam tombs.*^ In Central Ceylon visitors enter a house between lamps, 
lighted and set on each 8id» of the threshold to keep evil spirits from coming in.** The 
Nintiras of the Malay Peninsala pot the mother near a fire to keep off spirits^*^ and other tribes 
pass the new-bom child over fire.*^ 

The Karens of Burma set a burning tordft at each end of the baek-bone, or other bone, kept 
as a memorial, and walk round the bone in procession »** The Chinese let off crackers on the 
Chinese New-year's Day to frighten evil spirits,^ and crackers are often fired from Chinese boats 
to dispel evil infiuences.^ At their weddings the Chinese hold lighted torehes before the bride, 
even at noon-day.^ In August, on the full-moon day, the Japanese hold a feast of lanterns, 
when they light the graves of the dead.^ In Central Asia to spit on fire is a sin. To blow out 
a light is a breach of manners among the Kirghis of Central Asia.^ Ih Tnrkistftn, for eight 
days after a birthi a lamp is kept boming near the child to keep eff the evil eye.^ The Tartars 
pass the staffs of the dead between two fires.^ 

In Melanesia mo one goes out at night for fear of spirits without a light, whkh ghosts 
f ear.^ In Polynesia the only fire that is allowed at night is a light in the lying*in room.^ 
When they have no liquor to offer the gods^ the Samoan Islanders raise a bright fire at the 
evening meal, and call on the family gods to help, and on the gods of the sea to* pass over 
the land^ and take its diseases away with them.^ The Philippine islanders bury the dead in 
the fields, and, for many days, keep fires burning in the dead man's house, that he may not 
come to take those that are left alive.^ Actual cautery is a common cure among the savage 
tribes of Polynesia: it is specially used to cure rheumatism. The Australians bum the 
skin with a lighted stick in grief for a chief or relation.*^ Some wild Australian tribes 
believe in spirits or ghosts, and consider that fire keeps away spirits.^* The Australians bum 
large fires at the grave, sometime^ for a month : the original reason is probably to scare the 
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spirit : the belief now is that it is out of kindness to the dead, who feels cold w The Austra- 
lians, who believe that the evil spirit Cienga prowls about at night, will not leave their fires.^* 

In Madagascar, at the beginning of the new year, small bundles of dry grass are 
stened to the ends of bamboos, and then lighted and carried about the town." In 
Madagascar, on first leaving the house, the child is carried over a fire at the door.«« Fire 
doctors are famous in North Africa, The doctor generally keeps with him a little charcoal • 
fire, bellows and irons. When a patient, thinking himself bewitched, comes to the doctor, 
he makes the patient lie down, and draws aside the clothes from his back, and heating 
his rod of iron red-hot he draws it with a hissing sound across the back and loins of the sick 
person in the name of God.67 In Morocco fire is applied to the temples, the neck and the part 
behind the ears to cure eye-disease.^ In Basutoland fires are burnt round the crops to keep off 
spirits, and if. a child walks on a grave the mother lights a fire at its feet.w When the Hottentot 
is away hunting, the wife kindles a fire. She watches it and does nothing else. If the fire goes 
out the husband has no luck.^^o The Abyssinian Christians, according to Barbosa (1500-1514), 
had a baptism of fire, marking themselves on the temples and forehead with fire.^^ 

The South American Indians carry brands at night to keep off demons.^ In Mexico, on 
the fifth of the unlucky days that come every fourth year, people made their children pass 
through fire.<^ The King of Mexico was enthroned before the divine hearth.** Among the 
Greenlanders an old woman followed the corpse with a firebrand, saying, " there is nothing more 
to be got here."«« 

Greek children were carried round fire.^ The Romans had a strong faith in the spirit- 
scaring power of fire. Nothing is so good in a pestilence as to kindle fires :«7 fire is the best cure 
for convulsions.^^ In eclipses they threw fire-brands into the air to frighten the spiiit which 
was eating the sun or the moon « They made their flocks and herds pass through fire, and the 
people leaped over fire.'^o Roman mourners stepped across a fire. The unfading Vestal lamp 
was to keep off spirite.'^i So when a candle went out, the smell of its snuff caused untimely 
ijavail.72 The torch was the symbol both of marriage and of death.7« Fire was placed at the 
door and touched by the newly married pair.^* 

At Constantinople lamps eontinnally bum round the sacred tomb of Eyub.^* In Sardinia 
in early spring the children leap through fires.^* Formerly in Skandinavia sacred fire was kept 
burning night and day.^^ In Skandinavia, till a child is baptized the lamp must never go out, 
lest the trolls should steal the child. A live coal ia thrown after a woman who is going to be 
churched, to prevent her being bewitched, and a live coal is also thrown after a witch when she 
leaves a house, that her familiar may not stay behind.5^« In Sweden it is believed that no one 
should take a child in his hands without first touching fire,^ The Russian bishop waves 
candles over his congregations in the form of a cross.^o The main duty of the Russian reader 
the lowest rank of Russian clergy, is to hold a candle.®^ In consecrating a Russian church each 
of the priests, deacons, and readers, and every member of the congregation holds a candle.®^ in 

M Jow. Anihrop, Inst, Vol. VII. p. 280. " Op. dt., loe, cit, 

« Sibree'8 Madagdicar, p. «16. « Tylor's Primiiive Ctdtv^, Vol II. p. 431. 
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M Tylor's Primitiw CvUure, Vol. II. p. 195. 68 Bancroft, Vol. III. p. 376. 
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Russia, OD the 29th of August (1700), horses were passed through fire.^ In Roman Catholic 
churches, at the time of baptism, a lighted candle is put into the child^s hand.^^ Candles are 
lighted in the sick room, when the Roman Catholic priest gives the sick person the Sacrameut.^^ 
In Germany a light is burnt in the lying-in room till the child is baptized.^^ The Pope every 
year, when he blesses the world from the balcony of St. Peter's at Rome, holds a lighted taper, 
and when a Cardinal curses the heretics, a bell tolls, and the Pope throws the taper among the 
people.^7 In Iceland fire is carried five times ronnd the land to keep off evil spirits.^^ 

In Ireland, till 1700, people and cattle were passed through the Sun, or Beltine, Fires on 
Mayday and on Midsummer*s Eve.*® Higgins*^ says that children were passed through fire 
(1827), and when a cattle-disease broke out, a new fire was made and the cattle were passed 
through it.®^ Fire was worshipped in Ireland and Scotland in 1596 ;®* and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after baptism, the child was passed thrice across a fire.®^ Qn the leading Beltine, or Sun, 
days, that is on Mayday and on Midsummer's-day, fires were lighted and fire was carried round 
on poles to drive off disease and mischief.** In West Scotland a great fire was lighted over a 
suicide's body.®^ In Scotland (1790) farm servants used to go round the fields with torches 
to secure good crops.** A fairy, or changling, child was burnt on the embers and the real child 
was restored.*^ Witches feared fire, and were burned to death to destroy the familiar as well 
as the witch. Wax-tapers were essential in conjurations or exorcisms.** The candles in Roman 
Catholic churches are consecrated, sprinkled with holy water, and incensed ;** and that the 
object of lighting church candles is to drive away evil spirits appears from the following lines 
from Naogeorgus' PopisA Kingdom , f. 47 : — 

*'•••• a wondrous force and might 

Doth in these candles lie, whicli, if at any time they light. 

No thunder in the skies be heard nor any devils spide. 

Nor fearful sprites that walke by night. 

Nor hurts of frost nor haile."^^ 
In England, candlesticks were held before Richard I.^ Martin in his History of the Western 
Islands, p. 116, says : — " In this island of Lewifl there was an ancient custom to make a fiery 
circle about the houses, com, and cattle, belonging to each particular family. A man carried 
fire in his right hand and went round. Fire was also carried around women before they are 
churched and about children until they be christianed. They told me this fire round was an 
effectual means to preserve both the mother and the infant from the power of evil 
spirits who are ready at such times to do mischief, and who sometimes carry away the infants 
and return them meagre skeletons."* In 1845, in Inverness, a girl was hung over a fire 
to cure her of the sin of witchcraft.' According to an old English belief, if a piece of the 
Candlemas (February 2nd) candle is kept till Christmas, the devil can do no harm in the 
house.* On the twelfth day after Christmas (in Herefordshire, 1791), English farmers used to 
go and light bonfires near wheat fields.^ In Warwickshire (1790), candles were carried round 
a field to prevent the growth of tares, darnel, and other noisome weeds.^ In the last century 
fires were lighted in England to keep wheat crops from disease.^ On Firebrand Sunday, in 
England, peasants used to go to their fields with lighted torches of straw to drive bad air from 



•8 Early History of Man, p. 295. 

M Op. cit. p. 721. 

w Madrat Almanac (1840), p. 629. 

*> Leslie's Early Races of Scoiland, VoL I. p. 115. 

»> Early History of Man, p. 256. 

^ Op. dt., loc* cit. 

9* Mitcheirs Highland Superstitions, p. 34. 

•T Soott's Border Mi^utreHs, p. 467. 

» Brand's Popular AnHquiHes, VoL I. p. 45. 

' Jones' Crowns, p. 195. 

» Op. exi. Vol. III. p. 14. 

* Brand's Populir Antiquitim, Vol. I. p. 393. 



•* Ooldeti Ifanual, p. 721. 
•• Tyler's Primitiv CvUure, Vol. II. p. 195. 
«• Tylor's Primitive Cvlinre, Vol. II. p. 195. 
9« Higfgins' Celtic Drvids, p. 181. 
w Leslie's Early Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 114. 
9* Op. cit. Vol. L p. 131. 
9« Op. cit, p. 183. 
» Op. cit. p. 41. 
iw Op. cii, VoL I. p. 46. 
» Brand's Populor Antiquities, VoL II. p. 486. 
* Chambers' Booh of Days, p. 214. ^ Op. cit. p. 55. 

T Leslie's Early Races of Scotland, Vol, I. p. 124. 
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the earth.® On St. Blaze's Day, in England, people nsed to bnm great fires on hills.* In 
England, on Midsummer Eve people passed through fii-e to be free from agnes.^^* Even now, in 
the north of England, fire is not allowed to go out on HoUoweven, Midsummer Eve, Christmas 
Eve and New Year's EveM This custom used to be observed * for the prosperity of state and 
people, and to dispel every kind of evil.'^* Candles are burnt in Roman Catholic churches 
with the object of scaring spirits.^' 

(To he continued,) 



INDO-DANISH COINS. 

T. M. RANGA CHARI AND T. DESIKA CHARI. 

No authentic information exists regarding the history of the Danish Mint at Tranquebar, 
but as far as can be gathered, the Danes in India struck there no fewer than three hundred 
varieties of coins in lead, copper, silver and gold. It does not appear that there was any mint 
in the other Danish Settlements in India, viz,, at Porto Novo, Serampore, or Balasore. 

Oat of the three hundred varieties above mentioned only about eighty can now be obtained 
in India. Many of these were published by us in 1888,^ and the rest have been recently dealt 
with by Dr. E. Hultzsch, Government Epigraphist, Bangalore.^ One remarkable piece, however, 
has hitherto remained unpublished, and that is the lead Cas of Frederick III. (A. D, 
1648-70): — 

Obv, — The crowned monogram of the king — F. 3. 

Eev, — The Royal escutcheon of Denmark. 

By far the oldest and the most difficult to obtain of the Tranquebar issues are those in 
lead ; and when met with, they are so much oxidised, that it is scarcely possible to decipher the 
legend on them. Lead was coined into money only in the first three reigns, and the coinage 
commenced with Christian IV. in the year 1640 ; but the earliest lead coin bearing date, so far 
as we know, was of the year 1644. None of these lead issues bear on them the value of the 
coin, in this particular differing from the later copper coinage. The coins of Christian IV., 
indeed, have on them the legend Cas, but even then, the exact value is omitted. Unlike the 
copper issues also, the lead ones were of numerous varieties, not less than a dozen different 
kinds of coins being stated to have been struck in the reign of Frederick III. alone. Some of 
them afford a clue to the place of mintage, Tranquebar, by the presence on them of the letters 
D. B. or T. B., standing for Dansborg (the Eort at Tranquebar), or Tranquebar; and in the reign 
of Christian V. it appears to have been usual to insert on the coins the initials of the mint 
officer : thus, W. H. [van] K. [alnien]. 

It would be both a useful and an interesting enquiry t-o ascertain how it was that a metal so 
easily liable to decay as lead, came to be chosen as a medium of curi*ency during the infancy 
of the Indo-Danish Settlement. That in early days there was a scarcity of this metal is 
evident from the records of the travellers who then visited India. The author of the Periplus 
mentions tin and lead among the imports of Baragaza^ (Bhardch) on the Western Coast, and of 
Nelkunda* (conj'ectured by Col. Yule to have been between Kanetti and Kolum in Travancore). 
Sir Walter Elliott also refers to a passage in Pliny, where it is stated that " India has neither 
brass nor lead, receiving them in exchange for precious stones and pearls.'** The only ancient 
Hindu kingdom that is known to have possessed a lead currency was that of the Andhras, and 
Sir W. Elliott has suggested that the scarcity of lead in those days might afford some expla- 
nation for this peculiarity in the Andhra coinage.^ 

• Brand's Popidar Antiquitiest Vol. I. p. 100. • Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 52. " Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 299. 
n Henderson's Folk^Lore, p. 72. " Op, cit. p. 301. " Tylor's Pnmitive CuUure, VoL II. p. 19G. 

1 *' Indo-Danish Coins'* : Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the Session 1888-89. 

» Ante, Vol. XXII. pp. 116-122. 

^ The Commerce and Navigation of (he Erythrman Sea, by J. W. MoCrindle, M.A. (Tnibner and Co. 1879) p. 122. 

* Ibid. p. 130. • Numitmata OrierUalia — Coint ofHeuthern Indio, p. 22. • Op, cit., loc, cit. 
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Coming to later times, we meet with a lead currency only with the advent of the fieveral 
Earopean powers in the East. The Indo-Portngoese are known to have coined lead money; 
and the English East India Company, in imitation of the Portngnese, obtained of Charles II. 
a charter authorizing them to coin, among others, 'budgrooks' (Port, banarucco)^'' lead coins, 
which appear to have been issued by tbe English East India Company in the reign of 
Charles II. and in those of the first three Georges, for currency in the Settlement at Bombay.® 
Whether the scarcity of lead, felt in the early centuries of the Christian era, continued up to so 
late a period as the 16th and 17th centuries, is not known; but it is not improbable that lead was 
still popular as a medium of currency, and it was perhaps to suit this taste of their customers 
that the earliest European Power in India, the Portuguese, struck lead coins. The English 
and the Indo-Danish Companies appear to have copied the Indo-Portugaese in this respect. 

It is not known why this currency was subsequently abandoned, but it is remarkable 
that all the European powers began to give it up just about the same time. 

Copper coins appear to have been issued from the Indo-Danish Mint for the first time in 
the reign of Frederick III., the earliest copper coin bearing date being of the year 1667 A. D. 

The late Lieut.-G^neral Pearse sent us a drawing of a large tutenag coin which he 
believed to have been issued in the reign of Christian IV. (1588-1648) :*- 

Obv, — The crowned cipher of the king M • 

T. R. 
Eev. — C. A. S. 
1644. 
But we have not hitherto met with this, or any other tutenag coins from the Danish Hint. 

As in the lead, so in the copper, coinage of Tranqnebar, the exact value was not designated 
on the coins in the reigns of Frederick III. and Christian V., and the first attempt made 
at giving this was in the reign of Frederick IV. (1699-1730), who issued 10, 4 and 2 KAS pieces. 
This system continued till 1845, the date of the final cessation of the Danish Power in India. 

None of the published lists, however, refer to, nor have we been able to obtain, X. 
KAS pieces of the reigns of Frederick V. (1746-1766), or of Christian VI. (1730-1746). But 
during the long reign of Christian VII. two types of X. KA8 were issued. The earlier variety 
had on its obverse the double linked monogram of the king ^ and on its reverse the monogram 
of the Vansk A siatuk Compagni Jd)^ with the date and value. The later variety had on its obverse 

the single crowned monogram /p and on the reverse the value and the date. 

Likewise there were two varieties of IV. KAS, both bearing on their obverse the mono- 

On the reverse of the earlier variety were figured the monogram of the Company 

and the date and the value, but on that of the later variety the date and value alone appeared 
without the monogram. When this change took place, and whether it pointed to a total 
release of all their claims by the Danish Company in the East Indian Danish Settlements in 
favor of the Crown, are matters as to which it is not possible to obtain any exact information. 

From 1808' to 1814, the Fort and Town of Tranquebar were, owing to hostilities between 
the mother countries, taken possession of and retained by the Madras Army. During this 
period no coins at all were issued, the Danes having naturally suspended operations* Tran- 
quebar was restored to the Danish Power in 1814, 

Silver coins began to be struck in the reign of Christian V, (1670-1699), and the earliest 
known coins are the five and two /anos of 1688. The silver currency thus started in fams, 

V Bittory of the Coiiiage of the Eatt hulifji Comv<iny {QoYeTument Press, Madras), by Edgar Thnrston, Esq., 
pp. 16 and !?• 

» Ibid. pp. 10, 25, 26 and 33. 
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conformably to the then popular monetary system of India, was superseded in 1755, by the 
introduction of the one and two royaliner. The change was, however, only nominal, the value 
of the royalin continuing to be nearly equal to one-eighth of a rupee. In 1816 a return was 
made to the old nomenclature fanoSy which continued till 1818, from which year, the Danish 
Mint ceased to coin silver. 

So far as we know, there were no Indo-Danish gold fanams^ and the only gold coin 
that appears to have been struck was the pagoda of Christian Yll. : — 

Ohv. — The crowned monogram of the king /^ on a granulated surface. 

Bet\ — An Indian idoL 

From the description given of it in the accompanying list of the Copenhagen Collection, 
it appears that the pagoda of Christian VII. must have resembled in appearance and size the 
earlier variety of the Star Pagoda (Pulivardhan) of the English East India Company. 

Another gold coin is mentioned in the Copenhagen Royal Coin Cabinet Catalogue : — 

Obv. — The crowned monogram of the king f?. 

Rev. *~r> the Persian initial, of Haidar, so familiar to collectors of Mysore coins of the 
Muhammadan Usurpation period. 

This coin is of very great interest, as tending to shew that the Danish power in the 
East did homage to the Mysore Usurper, consistently with the unambitious policy of peace 
adopted by them in their dealings with the dominant Indian Powers. 

We now append a list of the Indo-Danish coins in the Boyal Coin Oabinet, Denmark, 
probably the largest known collection of these coins. The list was furnished in March 1884, bj 
Mr.C. F. Herbert, Inspector of the Royal Coin Cabinet at Copenhagen, to the late Lieut. -General 
Pearse, who kindly placed at our disposal his notes on Indo* Danish coins, including the 
list. Both have been of material help in the preparation of this paper. 

Coins of the Danish Colony in East India (Tranquebar). 

(B.~ signifies the work Beshrivelse over danske My titer og Medailler i den Kgl Samling. 
Ejdbenhavn, 1791, in folio, in which many of the coins are engraved.) 

Chri9tia9 IV., 1688^1649. 

Lead, 

L Ohv. — The king's crowned cipher, /^ . 

Bev.^T. R. CAS, 1644 (Tranquebar cash), 
i?. Obv. — As No. 1. 

Bev, — Cas. 
3. 06t;. — As No. 1. 

Bev. — JHS (B. Tab. XXV. No. 82), 

Frederick III., 1648-1670. 

Copper, 
i. Obv, — The king's crowned cipher: beneath CAS, 1667. 

Bev, — The Norse Lion. 
S. Similar, but without year and of smaller size (J5. Tab, XXI. 13)« 

Lead, 
All with the same obverse : crowned F. 8, 

3. Bev. — A lion and nine hearts (arms of Cimbria). 

4. Bev. — A swan and S, (arms of Stormom). 

5. Bev, — A Lamb of Ood (arms of Oothia). 
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6. Rev, — A nettle (arms of Holstein). 

7. Bev. — A crowned stock-fish and A (arms of Iceland). 

8, Bev, — A rose. 

9. Rev. — A cross : -4— 

10, Rev. — A cross and the letters I. C. : TJc 

11, Bev. — D. B. (perhaps Dansborg) and an indistinct indication of the year. 

Christian V., 1670-1699. 

Copper. 

1, Ohv. — The king's cipher set two-fold under a crown, between 8 — 9 (1689). 

Rev. — Crowned D. 0. C. between W.— H. and beneath v. K. (B. Tab, XXV. No. 18). 
16. Similar, from the year 1691. 
fS, Obv, — The king's crowned double cipher. 

Bev. — Crowned ^ ^'^' ^- ^ {B. Tab. XXI. No. 19). 

3, 4. Similar, from the years 1694 and 1697 {B. Tab. XXXV. 11, No. 15 and XLI. No. 3). 

Lead, 
b. Obv. — Crowned 16 (7 87. 

Bev. — Crowned ^ ^ 

6. Obv, — Crowned 8 g 9. 

Rev. — Crowned W. D. 0. C. H. K. 

7. Obv. — Crowned /^, 
Rev. — Crowned D. 0. C. 

8. Obv.— (P. 

Bev. 2C* 

Frederick IV., 1699-1730. 

Stiver. 

1. Doable Fano. 

Obv. — Crowned 17 ^ 31. 

Bev. — The Norse Lion. 

12 
This coin was struck before the king's death — 1730 was known in India. 

10 

2. Fano (J Rupee). 

Obv. — Crowned 17 J^ 30. 

Bev. — The Norse Lion (2J. Tab. XXIX. No. 7). 

Copper. 

3. Obv. — The king's crowned double cipher* 

DOC 
Bev. — Crowned 10 
Kass. 

4. Obv. — As No. 3. 

^'-4 Kas. 

5. Obv. — As No. 3. 

^^— 2 Kas. 
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6. (Kas). 

Obv. — As No. 3. 
Rev. — Crowned DOC. 

7. (Kas). 

Obv, — Crowned 4- . 

Eev. — Crowned DOC. (B. Tab. XXIX. No. 17-19). 

ChriBtian VI., 1730-1746. 

Silver. 

1. Double Fano. 

Obv. — Crowned 17 ^ 31. 

Rev. — The Norse Lion (B. Tab. XIII. No. 3). 

2. Fano, of similar type and same year. 

Copper, 

3. 4 Kas. 

Obv, — Crowned /^, 

Rev, — Crowned W^ (Dansk Asiatisk Compagnie). (B. Tab. XIV. No. 10.) 
4 



4. 2 Kas. Similar type but -«^ {B. Tab. XIV. No. 11). 

5. (Kas). Similar type but ;^ (5. Ta*. XIV. No. 12). 

6. (Kas). 

Obv. — Crowned 17 ^31. 

Rev. — The Norse Lion. 

7. (Kas). Similar from the year 1732. 

8. (Kas). 

Obv. — (^. 

Rev. - J^. 

9. (Kas). 

Obv. - ^. 

Rev. — R ( = Tranquebar). 

Frederick V., 1746-1766. 

Silver. 
1. 2 Royaliner ( = Fanos). 

Obv. — Crowned j^ . 

Rev. — The value and beneath, the crowned Danish escutcheon between 17-55 
(B. Tab. XIX. No. 23). 
2-7. Similar, 1756, 1762, 1764 (B. Tab. XIX. No. 24). 
1765-1766 and sine anno* 

Copper. 
16. 4Kaa. \ 

Obv. — Crowned Jc^. 



17 ^ i 

4 

17. 4 Kas. Similar from the year 1763 (5. Tab. XIX. iNTo. 18). 



Rev. — Crowned 17 -^ 61 (B. Tab. XIX. No. 18 ). 
4 ^ 
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18. Kas. 

Odv. — As No. 16. 

Mev. — Crowned 17 J^ 61. 

Christian VII., 1766-1808. 

Gold. 

1. Pagoda. 

Obv. — Crowned // , 

Rev. — Indian idol (weight 1 dncat). 

2. Pagoda. 

Obv. — Crowned Z/^. 

Bev. — ^ , the Persian H (Haidar *Ali). 

This coin is not known in the Danish Collections. The description is taken from 
Neueste Munzhunde Abbildung und Beschreibung der jetzt coursirenden Gold und 
silbermumen, Ister Band (Liepzig 1853) Taf. LIX« No. 1. 

Silver. 
B. 2 Royaliner. 

Obv. — Crowned Z/^. 

Uev. — The valae over the Danish escutcheon between 17 — 67. 
4-28. Similar from 1768, 1770, 71, 72, 73, 74^ 75(5. Tab. XIII. 6), 1776, 79, '80, '81, 

'83, '84, '86 (variant 17—^), '87, '88, '89, '92, '94, '95, '96, '97, '99 and 1807. 

29. Royalin. Similar tjpe as No. 3 from the year 1767. 

80-55. Similar from 1768, '69, '70 {B. Tab. XIII. 3), 1771, 73, '74, '75, '76, 79, '80, '81, 

'83, '84, 86, 17—^, '87, '88, '89, '91, '92, '93, '94, '95, '96, '97, '99 and 1807. 

Copper, 

56. 10 Kas. 

Obv. — Crowned ^^. 

Rev. — 10 KAS 

A° 1768. 

57, 58. Similar from 1770 and 1777 {B. Tab. XIIL 9). 

59. 10 Kas. 

Obv. — As No. 56. 

X 
Eev. — Kas 
1786 

60, 61. Similar from 1 788-1790. 
62. 4 Kas. 

Obv. — Crowned // , 

Eev. — Crowned 17 ^ 67. 
4 

68-65. Similar from 1768, 1770 {B. Tab. XII. No. 11) and 1777. 
66. 4 Kas. 

Obv. — Crowned /j . 

IV 
Rev. — Kas 
1782 

17ftfi 
67-75. Similar from 1786, var. ^ , 1787, 1788, '89 '90, '97, '99, 1800, 1807. 
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76. 2 Kas. 

Obv. — Cr9wned f? • 

Bev. — Crowned 17 ^ 80 (B. Tah. XIII. 15). 

a 

77. Similar with 17 ^ 70. 

2 

78. 79 Kas. 

05 V. — Crowned Q. 



Rev. — Crowned 17 •'^ 77] and similar from 1780 (A (Ta^. XIIL.16), 

Frederick VI., 1808-1839. 

Silver. 

1. 2 Fano. 

Obv. — Crowned "a^. 

•2* '' 
Bev. — FANO 

1816 

2. Similar from 1818. 

8, 4. Fano. Similar type as No. 1, but the value -^tjxQ from 1816. and 1818. 

Copper. 
5. 10 Kas. • 

^ . p6v..— As.No. 1. . . 

*X* 
22ev. — KAS ^ - - - • 

1816 
6S. Similar from 1822, 1838 and 1839. 

9. 4 Kas. 

Obv. — As No. 1. 

♦IV* 
Rev. — Kas 
1815 
^0-24. Similar from 1816, 17, '20, '22, '23, '24, '25, '30, '31, '83, '38 34, '3^, '3S, and '39. 
S5. Kas. .... 





Obv. — As No. 1. 

1 
Rev. — KAS 
1819 






Christian VTII., 1880484B. 


1. 


Copper. 
10 Kaa. 




Obv. — Crowned ^. 


2. 


Bev. — KAS 

1842 • ■ ' - 
4 Kas. 




Obv. — As No. 1. 




•17* 
JJet>. — KAS 
1840 


3. 


Similar from. 1841, 'jS, '43, '44 and '45. 
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■ — . ■ « I ■ ■ '•■ 1^ ■- 

NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND Clf^OMr 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL. CLE.. LO.S. I I « 

(ConittnMd from p, 22.) \ . " 

(b) Water. ^--- _ . J--^- 

NEXT to fire in power of driving away spirits comes water. Water drives off the spirit of 
thirst ; it refreshes the fainting ; it restores life to those in a swoon. On this power 
^ver diseases, — that is oyer evil spirits^ — the claim of water as the great purifier seems 
to rest. The endlidss bathing of the high class Hindu has its root in the necessity for 
•scarimg evil spirits, not in the desire for personal cleanliness. The throwing of water at great 
ceremoaies, and the washing of the feet before entering a bonse, seem to be done with the object 
of driving off spirits.^^ The worship of sacred rivers and pools has the same object.^ 
Among the Thana V&dvals, when a child is supposed to be affected by the evil eye, water and 
salt are waved round its face and thrown away.^^ Among the Khonds, if a woman is possessed 
by the spirit of barrenness, she goes to where two streams meet, and is sprinkled with water. ^' 
So water is poured into the mouth of the dying Khond — originally it would seem to keep the 
spirit from coming back, now apparently to keep evil spirits from entering the dead body. 
A part of the belief that spirits fear water is that spirits cannot pass through water^ 
This seems to be the original reason for the Brahmaci practice of sprinkling water round 
their dishes before eating ; of the Marafh^ practice of throwing the stone of life backwards 
into a pool of water, and of the more general practice of carrying the ashes into a river, 
or into the sea. So gods, whose festival is over, are borne into deep water and left there. 
So Hindus troubled with a disease make tiny ships, fill them with offerings, and set them 
to sea that . the disease spirit may start in the boat, and may not retum.^^ The belief in 
liolj water is wide-spi'ead in India. The Jews have holy water in their temples, and 
among many classes water, which has been touched by the religious teacher, or in which 
the idlagrdin stone has been dipped, is believed to have special purifying powers. In 
Western India, no orthodox Brilhman begins his meal, until he had thrice sipped water in which 
& idlagrdm stone has been washed.^® The Kunara Bnruds are visited by their Lingayat 
priest on the Sravan (July- August) new moon. In each house the priest's feet are washed, and 
the water is drunk by the household, each of whom receives a gift of cow-dung ashes. Among the 
Kanara Sat&rkars, on the fourth day after a birth and on the third day after a death, the family is 
cleansed by water brought fron\ the family priest.^® The K&thkars, an early tribe in Kanara» 

M Examples of throwing or scal^tering water at groat ceremonies are given in the text below. Three may, 
however, be recorded here from emrlj tribes. At marriages the fathers among the Knrs of West Bengal wash the 
feet of the jonng conple (Dal^on's Vetcripiive Bthnolcgy of Bengal, p. 234). The Gonds sprinkle water before the 
bride and bridegroom, and the bride and bridegroom blow water on each other (Hislop's Aboriginal Tribet of the 
Central Provinc8$t App, I. p. 5). In Bombay in launching a boat when the rains are over the Batnagiri boatmen 
shont ' Allah ' and dash handf nls of water over each other (MS. notes). 

^ In many places of Hindn pilgrimage the holiest spot is a pool called B&ma's Pool. Western India has three 
famous BAma*s Pools at Nftsik, at S6pdra near Bassein, and at Qdkam in North KAnara. The pool is always, 
wherever foond, sacred to Bftma, and there he bathed. But the basis of the sacredness of the pool is not the fact 
that it has been honoured by BAma bathing in it, bnt that its water had power to pnrify even BAma, who was 
hannted by the most dreaded of spirits — a dead BrAhman, the giant RAyana, whom he had slain. The tradition, 
that BAma bathed to free himself from this haunting spirit does not remain at NAsik or at SdpAra. It is fresh in 
Gokam. Whoever bathes in the Q^kam pool will be freed from the sin, even of BrAhman murder. This instance 
shews tiie origin of the worship of wells common over the world, nowhere more common than in India. It also 
shews that sin is possession by an evil spirit, and that a pilgrim can be cleansed from sin by water, becaose water 
drives out evil spirits. 

i« Information from Mr. P. B. Joehi. it Macpherson's KhondSj p. 71. 

18 Tyler's PnmiHve Cutture, Vol. II. p. 127. 

1* Thistfriha water, is supposed to remove diseases and prolong life. The Sanskrit text which the BrAhmans 
xepeat, while sipping the water, is significant of this belief. It is : ** AMlamrtUynharanam^ ^arvavyAdhivindehanam 
Pight^up^ld6dak<vm itrtham jatharS dh^ayS,myckham,** — that is, *' I drink this Vishnu's feet water, which checks 
untimely death and removes disease." ^ Bowbay QaneUeer, Vol. XV. pp. 241, 242. 
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are purified after a birth or a death hj drinking water, which has been toached by a Hayik 
Br&hman.^^ In DhArwur the Swamis give their followers holy water before meals, and when 
an infant is bathed, the mother waves drops of water round its face, and says : — ** May you live 
long."^ A Kurubar, or Dharw&r, shepherd in search of merit washes his teacher's tc^es and with 
the water bathes his own eyes. The teacher says : — ** You are sure to go to Siva's heaven ; all evil 
is scared out of you."23 i^ 1790, Moore^ notices that the Musalmun Nawab of Savaniir in the 
Bombay Karn^fak never drank any water, except what came from the Ganges. The water wa» 
drunk by the Nawab, not from any motive of piety, but because of its medicinal properties. The 
Sh6Upur Panch^ls sprinkle the child with water as soon as it is born.'^ Among the Gujarat 
V&nis, when the bridegroom on horseback reaches the bride's marriage porch, her mother coiiDe» 
out, waves a pot full of water round the boy's head, and spills it over the horse's legs.^ At the 
birth of a Dekhan R&mdst child, women-neighbours of any caste come and pour many pota of 
water in front of the door.^ When the Bangdis, or shepherd blanket-weavers of Ahmad nagar,. go 
to visit one of their gods they throw a handful of water at his feet, bow and withdraw.^ In 
Southern India holy water is sprinkled on the moorners' heads, and mourners are made to droik 
holy water on the tenth day after a death.^ Brahmans, at their morning bath, cast water on the 
ground to destroy the demons who war with the gods.^ Brahmans also offer tarpon, — that is^ 
they pour out water, — for their ancestors and for heavenly spirits.^^ When the Khonds wish to 
consult a priest they dash water on him, — that is, they scare the evil spirits from hi» 
neighbourhood. The priest sneezes, and the good spirit comes into him and the Khonds 
listen.'^ The Parsis hold that water purifies women at child-birth, heals sickness, and scares 
spirits.^ They believe that rain frightens sickness and death,^* and they use holy 
water, over which prayers have been said.^^ The P&rsis have pdvydb, or holy water, which^ 
with prayers, removes all impurities.'^ The bath in the early morning is binding oth 
the Jew, because when he is asleep evil spirits have rested on him.'^ When a Jew 
became unclean, by touching a dead body, he and his house were sprinkled with the water of 
separation. This was made with the ashes of a red heifer, cedar and scarlet '^ 

The Buddhists of Ceylon sprinkle holy water on the wprshipper.^ This holy water is pre- 
pared by four priests, who sit before dawn in the river Ganorua. On the first sign of dawn (light 
or fire which chases spirits) with a golden sword (spirits fear gold) they draw a circle (spirits fear 
a circle) in the water and fill the pitcher from the inside of the circle>^ The Burmese believe 
that spirits cannot cross ranning water, and stretch threads over brooks to help them to cross >^ 
The Burmese, while using the first bucket of bathing water, say Palt prayers with the object of 
guarding against sickness.^ At his crowning the Burman king was sprinkled with holy water.** 
The Malays wash new-born infants.** The Chinese Mandarin washes his hands before making 
offerings to the gods.*^ In China, at the end of a feast, waiters go round with basins of hot water^ 
and the guests wash their hands and faces. Among the Musalmans of Turkistan, before prayers » 
the hands and face are washed, especially the seven openings, e. g,, the eyes, ears, nostrils and 
mouth.*' 

In Melanesia, charmed bones and leaves are steeped in water to drive out the evil 
spirit.*^ Polynesian priests consider sea-water pure owing to its containing salt, and from 

«i Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 347. » Op. cit. Vol. XXU. p. 60. » Op. cit Vol. XXII. p. 182. 

«* Moore's NcaraHvet, p. 248. « Bombay Gai attaw. Vol XXIV. p. 125. «« From MS. notes. 

w Botn6ttv Oaxettem-, Vol XVIH. p. 416. « Op. cit. Vol XVH. p. 98. 

» Dubois, Vol II. p. 216. » Colebrooke's MiBceUaneouB Eesayg, Vol. I. p. 124. 

»i Ward'R View of the Hindus, Vol II. p. 68. » Spencer's PHnc, c/5ociolo^, Vol I. p. 246. 

w Bleek's Khordah Avesta, p. 32. 5* Vendid&d Fargard, Vol XXI. 

w Bleek's Vispered, p. 10. w D^istdn, Vol. I. p. 346. 

^ Mill's British Jews in 8peneer*s Princ. of Sodolo^, App. p. 6. >• Numbers, XIX. 

8» Leslie's Eiri/y Races of Scotland, Vol I. p. 119. *• Op. cit. Vol H. pp. 606, 507. 

*i Tylor's PrimiHve Oultu/re, Vol L p. 442. ♦s Shway Yoe'a The Burman, Vol I. p. 87. 

*» Op. cit. Vol. n. p. 430. •♦ Tylor's Primitive CuUure, Vol II. p. 430. " Gray's China, Vol I. p. 89. 

«• Schuyler's ISirkist^, Vol I. p. 121. *7 Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol X. p. 284. 
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it prepare a holy water to lighhen pain and remove disease.^ The Papnana of New- 
Guinea, when they mean to be peacefal, sprinkle water over their heada.** The New 
Zealanders wash new-bom infants.^ At Guinea (in 1562),^^ a captain of negroea came np to a 
British ship in a canoe, hollowed liVe a trough to feed hogs in. He stopped at some distance, 
and put water on his cheek, and would not come near till the English Captain did the same. 

Holy water is used in Madagascar,^^ and while building a royal house the chief post is 
sprinkled with holy water by the king.^ The Buras of East Africa, to clear the road, squirt 
water from their months over any one about to start on a journey,** Among the Zulus, when 
an epidemic breaks out, a doctor passes through the town with a bunch of boughs followed by a 
man with a large bowl of water, and sprinkles the water on the door of every house." Nile 
water cures children of rickets.^ Among the Nubians of Africa the best medicine is water, in 
which leaves of papu with texts from the KorAn have been washed.*-^ The Bongos of the 
White Nile sprinkle the sick with boiling water .^ Among the Matambe negroes the widow is 
ducked in a pond to scare the husband's spirit and remove the risk in a second marriage.*® The 
Mongols, the Africans and the people of Guinea use holy water.*** 

In the elaborate Mexican baptism the early object to drive out evil spirits is hidden by 
much that is more modern : still, that the object is to drive evil out of every limb is shewn by 
the detail of touching the babe on the breast and crown, while the nurse says : — •' Whoever 
thou art in this child, begone, leave it, put thyself apart.' **^ The Peruvians have a yearly 
sprinkling with water on the first day of the September moon.*^ 

The Greeks used holy water mixed with salt. The perirantoerion, or holy-water vessel, 
was generally placed at the entrance to the Greek temple.*^ The Romans used to pour 
out libations of water at the end of every feast.** In some of the higher masonry degrees 
the candidate is purified by water, nominally to cleanse him from the taint of the lower 
condition.** In consecrating the throne, or altar-table, in a Russian church the wood is 
washed with holy ^ water and wet with wine and then dried.** In the Russian church at 
baptism the priest blows on the brows, lips and breast of the child, and says three times : — 
** May every evil and unclean spirit that has concealed itself and taken its abode in his breast, 
depai't."*-^ The Russian priest consecrates vwter for baptism by passing his hand three timenj 
over it, making a sign of the cross, blowing on it, and signing the surface with a feather dipped in 
holy oil.*^ In Russia water is made holy by dipping the cross into it. The drops that fall from the 
wetted cross are sprinkled on the bell.*' The Russian Bifehop, after he puts on his robe, has water 
poured over his hands.^* In giving the Sacrament, the Roman Catholic priest washes his hands.^* 
At the Roman Catholic lay baptism, when a priest cannot be found and the child is dying the 
child may be baptized with common water.^ Holy water is sprinkled on the Roman Catholic 
bride and bridegroom.^ In the Roman Catholic ritual the sick man drinks water in which 
the priest has washed his hajids.^* In Brandenburg, peasants pour water at the door 
after the coffin to prevent the ghost from walking.^* It is a common belief in Europe that 
spirits cannot cross running water.^* In the South of Scotland, about the beginning of this 
century, all but the profane, before going to bed, set a tub or pail of water for the good spirit 

** Fomander's Polyneeian Bace$, Vol. L p. 116. *» Karl's Papuans, p. 18. 

» Tylor's Primitive OuWura, Vol UL p. 431. « VoyagM, Vol. VH. p. 297. 

w Sibree'a Madagatoar, p. 219. " Op. cii. p. 287. 

*♦ New'e Boat Africa, p. 479. " Gardiner's Zulus, p. 95. 

*« Parson's TriveU, p. 312. ^ Schweinfurth's Heart of Africa, Vol. IL p. 826. 

« pp. cit Vol I. p. 809. ♦• Tylor's Primiiive Cultwre. Vol. H. p. 28. 

w Op. cit. VoL II. pp. 481-483. " Bancroft, Vol. IIL pp. 372- 37H. 

« Mackay'a Freemasonry t p. 16. •« Fornander's Polyne^an Races, Vol. I. p. 117. 

•« Gibbon's Decline and FaU, Vol. XL p. 20. •• Mackay's Freemasonry, p. 3. 

«« Mrs. RomanoflP'a Rites and Customs of the Qreeco- Russian Church, p. 91. ^ Op. cit. p. 68. 

« Op. cit. p. 70. «9 Op. cit. p. 277. '« Pp. cit. p. 424. " Golden Manual, p. 250. 

'2 Pp. cit. p. 17. " pp. cit, p. 703. ''* Op. cit. p. 721. 

w Tylor's Primitive CuUure, Vol H. p. 217. »• Leslie's Early Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 77. 
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to bathe in (originally to keep off evil spirits).'^ For the same reason the hands and feet of the 
de^d were washed.'® The Irish made sheep swim on the first Sunday in Angust.^ Well- 
worship was common in Scotland till comparatively recent times. The epileptic were carried 
ronnd the well three times, and pieces of rags from the sick were brought to the well.®^ When 
their oxen, sheep, or horses were sick, the people of Orkney sprinkled them with water, called 
by them fbrespoken water. They also sprinkled their boats with forespoken water, when they 
did not prosper or succeed in their fishing.®^ In England, in 1620, water from a smith's forge 
was believed to cure splenetic affections, passion and madness.^ Christian baptism in some parts 
of Europe is believed to drive out an evil spirit. So in Germany the peasants are in great 
fear that spirits will get into the child between birth and baptism,^ and so the Roman 
Catholic priest in baptizing the child orders Satan to begone. Holy water is used both by 
the Greek and the Roman Churches to drive out demons.®* The following spell, enumerating 
the names of spirit-scaring articles, is from Herrick's Hespendes^ p, 304 :~ 

*' Holy xoaier come and bring. 

Cast in salt for seasoning. 

Set the hrush for sprinkling. 

Sacred spittle bring ye hither. 

Me ale and it now mix together^ 

And a little oil to either. 

Give the tapers here their lights 

King the saint's bells to affright 

Far from hence the devil sprite.'*®* 

In early England holy water was given to mend sick patients,®** and was (A. D. W)0) sprinkled, 
over pagan fanes to make them Chris tian.®^ In England, if a child cries when he is being 
baptized, people say it is the voice of the evil spirit being scared out of the child.®® In the 
north of England it is believed that a sickly child's health is improved bv baptism, and in 
Northumberland old people say of sickly infants : — ** A child never thrives till he is christened."®^ 
lu Wales, water was taken to fill the font from holy wells,®^ and a well in Innes Maree, in West 
Scotland, cured lunatics.^^ Southring water wa% a great cure in England (1560) for people 
taken with the faery .®2 A cure for rheumatism in the north of England is to tie the sick in a 
blanket and set the sufferer in a running stream.^ Throwing the patient into the sea was a 
great cure for madness in the Scotch Highlands.^ In the English form of baptism in use till 
1650 the following words occur: — ** I command the unclean spirit to come out and depart.'**^ 
In Lancashire, in England, it is unlucky to let a cat die in the house : a dying cat i» 
drowned.®^ In Yorkshire, hot water is poured over the door steps as the bride an^ bride- 
groom drive away.®^ In Cornwall, the disordered in mind are seated on the brink of a pool 
filled with water from St. Nun's Well : a sudden blow on the breast then knocks the patients into 
the water where they are left till their fury fades. They are next taken to church, and masses are 
said over them,®® Water stops all spells : so if you can put a brook between you and a fiend 
yon are safe.*® So " the running stream dissolved the spell."*^ 

{To he continued.) 

7T Scott's Border Minsirds, p. 458. '• Op. cii. p. 368. '• Brand's Popular Aniiqidiiest Vol. II. p. 37. 

M Leslie's Early Races of tfcoiland^ pp. 160, 161. Sootoh wells were tapestried with rags ; apparently the idea 
was that the disease-spirit came in the rag, and was either driven ont or imprisoned hj the gikardian water spirit. 
81 Brand's Popvlar Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 394. ^^ Burton's Anatomy of JlTelanc^oIy, p. 461. 

»5 Tylor's Primitive CuMure, Vol. I. p. 116. •* Op. eik. Vol. II. p. 441. 

w Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. pp. 58, 59. •« Qp. cit, VoL m, p. 140. 

•T Leslie's Earl/y Races of Scotlandy Vol. I. p. 2^4. " Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 16. »» Op. eit. p. 15. 

•0 Mitchell's Highland SupereUtions, p. 24. v^ Op. eit. p. 3. •> Henderson's PollcLore, p. 14L. 

ts Op. cii. p. 161. •* Mitchell's Highland SuperstiHontt p. 19. 

»« Spencer's Princ. of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 260. •• Dyer's Folk- Lore, p. 111. 

•7 Op. cit. p. 201. •• Op. cU. p. 142. 

•• Note 20 to Lays of the Last Minstrel. »« Soott's Lays of the Last Minstrelj Vol. III. p. 13. 
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BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OP INDIA. 

BY A BABTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
{Translaied from the French by Dr. Jamsi Morison.) 
{Continued from Fol. IXTTI. p. 874.) 
But tlie cki«F publication of these last years, on the Atharva-Veda is its proper ritnal work, the 
KaixbilLa-stLtra, edited by Prof. Bloomfield.^ Long waited for with impatience, and appreciated 
at its full value before it appeared, thanks to what Profs. Weber and Bloomfield had extracted 
or permitted others to extract from it, it has not belied the expectations which were formed of 
it. The editor has surrounded himself with all the manuscnpt sources known, and has used 
them all to good advantage. He has published all that remains, all at least that is yet legible 
in the valuable comment of Dftrila, first made known by Prof. Weber, and has given copious 
•extracts from the gloss of Kesava, another commentator. In a learned preface, he has carefully 
•distinguisked the different kiyers of his text, and has laid bare the old foundation of curious 
practices, which is as it were the kernel. The history of the Atharva-Veda, after these investi- 
gations, appears with an omtline, which, if not quite new, is drawn with more firmness than 
in the past. It is a modem Veda, in the sense that it is only at a comparatively late time that 
it was pat to use as another Veda, that it was furnished with all that a Yeda should have ; but 
as to its sabstance, it is an ancient, a very ancient text, which for other rites than the great 
sacrifices was not less celebrated nor held less sacred. As to the aid which Prof. Bloomfield's 
publication gives to the interpretation of these old texts, it would be hard to exaggerate its 
value. To make this dear to our minds we need only compare a translation in which this 
help ooald be employed, with another where it was wanting ; for instance, the seventh book of 
M. Henry with his thirteenth. In this respect it is hardly likely that we need look for so much 
from the Commentary of S^yana, which Mr. Shankar Pan<Jit is preparing to publish. To the 
Atharva-Veda there have gradually been attached those UpanishadB, which we may call floating, 
those which are not bound up with a body of Vedic writings still preserved, and whose number 
has gone on increasing.* Among those which belong to this class and which must be accepted 
as ancient, is the Katha Upanidiad, a curious Hindu speculation on the problem of life and 
death, which Prof. Whitney has translated afresh.' Colonel Jacob, who has devoted himself 
enthasiastically to the study of this class of philosophic literature, has published a general 
concordance, in which every word and every phrase, however unimportant, is registered, with a 
complete enmmeration of all the passages.^ This storehouse, which embraces texts of all ages, 
and omits none of any value, includes also the Bhagavadgitd, which Col. Jacob was well advised 
to admit. The number of texts extracted is 67, or by another mode of reckoning only 56, 
4ind must have involved an immense amount of labour, since the author has not only collected 
from the printed material, but has corrected it by the manuscripts, and has very often been 
obliged to make a critical <text anew, the first editions, notably those in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
being often very faulty,* This Koia of Col. Jacob will henceforward be indispensable as a work- 
ing tool to all students of Hindu philosophy. We also owe to Col. Jacob excellent editions 
of the Mdhdndrdyana Upanishad, and eleven other Upanishads of the Atharva Veda, witL 

^ Manriee filoomfteld. The KauHka-SiUra of the Atharvct^Veda, with Emlracte from the Commentariee of Ddrila 
and KeUiva; forming the XlVth volame of the Joum. Americ, Orient, Soc, New Hayen, 1890. 

> This process of attachment has been carried on still further, to those JJpanithadt which are actnally a 
part of other Yedas, and which are handed down besides in an Atharva recension. 

' W. D. Whitney, Trantlation of the Katha Upanishad in the Traneactiont of the Americ, Philological 
Aeeociation. 

* Colonel G. A Jacob, Upaniehadvdkyakdial^. A Coneordanee to the Frincypcd Upaniehade and Bhagavadffttd, 
Bombay, 1801, pp. 1,083, large octavo. 

s Here I may mention the new editions of the chief Upaniehads with a rich apparatus of commentaiy, which 
iorm part of the Anand&ifirama Series, in course of pnblication at Poona. They are both correct and moderate in 
price, and there ha ye appeared np till now, the /ia, Kena^ Kdthaka Praiwi, Mui^daka, M^ndukya (with the Kirikdi 
«f Gan^ApAda), Aitmreya, TcUttirfya, Chdndogyay Brihaddranyaha and ^vetaSvatara Upaniehadt, 
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cominentaries, specially that of Narayaaa, when it was available, introductions and notes, 
where the editor shews both critical power and knowledge.* To mention only one example, 
he has given a new and valid reason for believing that Sankara did not write a commentary 
on the Svetdivatara Upanishad, or that the commentary on that Upmnishad which goes 
under his name, is not by him, a fact which, for me at least, has always seemed evident ► 
These texts belong to the period of the full developement of the sectarian forms of Hindu 
religion, which does not imply that they are modern, but distinguishes them sharply from their 
ancient prototypes. When we reach them we have left the Veda far behind, and have perhaps 
e ven passed beyond the period in which the various systems of Hindu philosophy took the 
shape which they have retained down to our own days. 

When did the Hindus succeed in unravelling the confused speculations [of the ancient 
UpanishadSf and the often contradictory prescriptions of their books on ritual — prescriptions 
which further are often inadequate for want of being put in a general way ; when did they 
reduce them to a body of doctrine clearly defined and methodically arranged ? Up till now 
this question has not been answered even approximately. We do not know, further, 
when this task of working out the philosophies reached a definite point, nor in what order it 
took place for the various darsanas, or systems. Apart from the 8uira» of the Nyaya and the 
Yaiseshika, for which, as far as I know, this honour has never been claimed, the priority in 
point of time has been asserted in turns for the MimamsA, the Yedanta, the Sankhya and the 
Y6ga, with arguments which are equally subjective, equally specious and equally weak 
according to the point of view in which we stand. Perhaps the latter question is one, 
which it would be better not to ask. It is clear that the philosophical doctrines have taken a 
long time to reach completion and refinement, and that the result was accomplished at the 
same period in the different schools. It seems that this was the same with the texts. Thej 
all argue against one another ; they all shew signs of archaism, side by side with marks of 
later age and as indications of successive strata which had not entirely disappeared when they 
were finally recast. In the 8dnkhyasii.tr aa^ for example, this fact is manifest. Lastly, it has 
not yet been shewn that influences coming from without had not, for some of them at least, 
aided in this latter result, and on this side, perhaps future researches will give us some points 
oi chronology to start from. Of all these systems the Yedanta rests most directly on the 
Upanishads. Even in its form it comes before us as a discussion, a m%mdni$d (its other name 
is uUard mimdihsd) of Yedic passages, with the intention of eliciting from them one doctrine. 
The fandamental sdtras attributed to BadarAyana, whom tradition identifies with the 
legendary Yyasa, the arranger of the Yedas, and the author of the Mahdbhdrata and 
the Purdnas^ have appeared in a new edition (that in the Bibliotlieca Indica has not been 
procurable for a long while) with the commentary of Sankara, and is in course of publication in 
Poona in the Anandasrama Series.^ Profidssor Thibaut^ Principal of the Benares College, has 
published the first volume of an English translation,^ which is no mere useless repetition of the 
work done already by Prof, Deussen, of which I had occasion to speak in the preceding 
Report,^ Without being so scrupulously literal as Prof. Deussen's version, it keeps very 
closely to the text, and though like Prof, Deussen, the translator follows the interpretation of 
'Sankara (which is translated as well as the original sutra) he has been careful, in a long and 
very noteworthy introduction, to shew impartiality to explanations which do not agree with 
Sankara's. It is well known that Sankara's doctrine, which finally obtained supremacy in the 

« The Mahdn^r&yana Upaniahad of the Atharva Veda, with the DipiM. of NftrAyass, Bombay, 1888 — Eleven 
Atharvana Upanishad*, with Dtpikds. Edited with Notes, Bombay, 1991. These eleven Vpanish^vitaxe, the Krinhnat 
K&l^i^nirudra, VAaudeva, Qopkhaadanot Ndrdyn-^n 4tmabodha, Gdrud.a, Mah^, Varadaidpaniya, ASrama, and Skanda. 

' The BrahmasAtrca with the Bhd^hya of 'Br'mai Hankar&ch^a and He Convmentary hy Sritrust Anandajn&na. 
Edited by ?an4it NArAyana Sastrl Ekaaambekar. 

• George Thibant, 7^e Veddnta SOiras with fh^ Commentary of ^ankardchArya^ translated. Part I.Oxford 
1890, forming the XXXIV th. volnme of the Sacred Booke of ihe Eatt. The translation goes as far as the end of 
II. 2, about the half of the whole work. 

• Tome XIX. p. 152. 
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school, maintains the view of a thorongh-going idealism, of an impersonal absolute being, and 
of no reality besides that.^<> Bj means of painstaking analyses, Prof. Thibaut shews that it is 
not whelly either that of the Upanishadn, nor that of the sutrasy bat that it is the most logical 
resultant of both, that on this ground it has obtained supremacy in the schools, but that the 
other interpretation, that which upholds a modified idealism and which is summed up in the 
commentary of Rimnnuja, the so-called iSribhdshya, rests on a tradition which is not less 
ancient •or venerable ; that is goes back to the old vrxUij now lost, of Bodliayana, and that in 
many jAaces it seems to give more faithfully the meaning of the ultras ; that the two doctrines, 
defended in either of the commentaries, are found in their germs and in conflict even in the s^ras 
themselves ; that if the one has got the upper hand among the Pandits, the other has always 
found «7ent in religious belief, which cannot quite dispense with personality in man, nor the 
personality of the absolute. As to the text of the ^ribhdshyay which is being published simul- 
taneously in two places in India, it makes very slow progress ; in the Fandit it has got as far as 
II. I;^^ 4knd in the Btbliotheca Indica, in which only three parts have appeared, it is only at 
I. 2.^' Of another commentary on the same sdtraif the Anubhdahya of Vallabh&ch&rya, which 
also began in the Btbliotheca Indica, I have received no instalments since my last Report. 
Ramlmmja dates from the eleventh or twelfth century. As to the date of Sankara^ which has 
always been in dispute, see a remarkable article by Mr. Pathak, who proves nearly conclusively 
that the great Yedintin lived at the end of the eighth century (J<mm, Boy. A$, Soe. Bombay,, 
XVIII. 1891, p. 88). 

To make up for this, Mr. Johmon has completed his edition in the Pandit (with an 
English translation) of the summary of Vedsntio doctrine, also by RftmAnuja, the Veddnta 
Tattvasdrm ; and, in the same Magazine, Mr. Arthur Venis has finished his edition and trans- 
lation of the Veddntatiddh&nta-mvktdvaUP This latter treatise, whose author, Praka§&nanda, 
Mr. Yenis assigns with great probability to the end of the sixteenth century, is like 
the former, a defence of the fundamental teaching of the Veddnta^ but even more 
■condensed and essentially polemical in tone. Against the Tattvasdra of HAmanuja he 
vindicates the absolute idealism of Sankara. Writings like these should never be pub- 
lished, except, as here, accompanied by a translation, and a translation, I will add, can- 
not properly be made except in India, and with the advice and help of a SAstrin who is 
« professed student of the system. A knowledge of Sanskrit, and even of Hindu philosophy 
such as can be acquired here, are not enough : one mast have lived from infancy in that 
atmosphere to be able to breath it freely. If any one doubts this, the experiment is easy to 
make. Let him translate two or three pages at the beginning of Prak&sananda's treatise, 
and then compare the results ; it is astonishing to find the number of things which one thinks 
one has understood and which have nevertheless escaped attention or been wrongly 
understood. CTp to a certain point a commentary can take the place of tradition. One 
may succeed in grasping the fall meaning, but at the expense of what an amoant of 
labour. A special aptitude is needed to read through, with such assistance only, books like 

w The legendary biography of l^ankara, the ^ankaradigvijaya of MAdhava, which must not be confused with thf 
flpnrions work of Anandagiri, having the same title and published in the BiVUoiheca Jndicat has been edited 
at Poona, in the Anandft^rama Series by Pandit B&b&ji NArayan Fadake; Srf ^nkaradigvijfiyah hy Srhnai 
Vidyir^iyya, with the Commentary of Dhiinapatisiiri and Extracts from the Commentary of Achchutardva Modaka 
Poona, 18^1. This poem affects the style of a Mah'XkAoya, In the colophon the author is called Mftdhava, gives him- 
self the title of NavakAlidAsa (1, 9), and invokes, as his guru Yidyftttrtha, who is identified with the supreme soul . 
In the first verse of the poem it is said to be an abridgment of a Pr^htnaiankarajayat which, according to one of the 
commentators, must have been the work of Anandagiri, the pupil of a pupil of ^ankars. The title and commentary 
identify this MAdhava with VidyAranya M&dhavAch&rya, the well-known commentator of the fourteenth centur}-. 
But this identification is very unoertain, and for the time being the date of this MAdhavakavi must remain 
undetermined. 

11 HrihMbihfa, %nih the ^rutaprakdHkd of Sudaricmo, edited by Rima Miira Bdatrin. Pandit^ new series, 
Vn.-XV. (1885-1893). 

It Pandit BAmanAtha Tarkaratna, SribhMya, Parts I..m. Calcutta, 1883-1891. 

" Pundit, IX.-XII. (1887-1890) ; and XI., XII. (1889-1890). 
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Khandanakhandakhddya, the great polemical and essentially sceptical treatise by ^riharshay 
which is jnst finished in the Pandity^* or even shorter works such as the Naishharnrj/asiddhi of 
Snresvara, who is supposed to be a pupil of Sankara, and who plays an important part in the^ 
traditions of the followers of the master, the Dasanamins. The latter treatise, which as is 
indicated by its title, *' the triumph of renouncement of action," that is, ritual acts, defends- 
the position that knowledge alone can lead to final salvation, has* been edited by Col. Jaeob^ 
with the comment of Jnanottama and critical notes in which the quotations are carefully 
verified.^*^ ^The editor has discovered a singular inadvertence em the- part of a follower of 
Sankara, who waged such constant war with the Mimamsa school, w«^ the attrib«tion of the^ 
Veddntas&tras to Jaimini. The fact that the two Mimdnisds, the p^irvd and the uitttrd, are 
often considered as forming one whole, is far from justifying cv even explaiaiiBg this slip- 
An edition of the same treatise with the same commentary is also on the point of beiug 
completed in the Benares Sanskrit Series?-^ The Advaitabrakmasiddhi of the K4»miriv 
Sadananda Yati, who belongs to the same school of the Yedanta, is* in coarse of publication 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, but has not got beyond three parts.^^ Bat the translation of a more- 
popular exposition of the Veddnta, by another, or it may be the same, Sadananda, the Veddnta^ 
sdra, which was published by Col. Jacob for the first time in 1881, ha» reached it» third edition.^*' 
His unintermitted researches have enabled the translator to identify all bat two or three of 
the quotations scattered through the treatise. Even when these manvak aie independent worksr 
like the Veddntasdra, they have the general characteristics of the commentaries, bristling like* 
them with technical terms and are distinguished only by a uniform eonciseness, while in the* 
commentaries curtness alternates with extreme prolixity. The Fanchapddikdvivarana is a 
commentary at the third remove, *' the explanation of the Panchapddihd^*^ of a section of the 
Bhdmati of Vachaspatimi^ra, which is itself a gloss on the commentary of Sankara on the 
Veddntasutras*^^ The date of thp author, Prak&satman, or Praldsannbhava, i» uncertain, but he 
is prior to MadhavacMrya (fourteenth century). His treatise, which enjoys a great reputation 
among the Yedantins, has just been brought out in a new collection appearing in Benares tinder 
the direction of Mr. Arthur Venis, the Yizianagram Sanskrit Series, and is the second publica- 
tion in point of time, although it is numbered five in the series. The first number (No. I.) is 
another Yedantio treatise of much more modern date, the SiddMntaleeasafhgraha of Appayar 
dikshita, a prolific writer and ardent 'Saiva, which, however, did not prevent him from writing, 
besides other Yedantio treatises, this defence of the advaita doctrine, so little favoured by his 
co-religionists.*® He was born in the neighborhood of Conjevaram, where his descendants are- 
still living, and composed during the last thirty years of the sixteenth and the first thirty years* 
of the seventeenth century, 104 works on nearly all branches of knowledge, poetics, rhetoric, the 
doctrines of 'Saivism, Mim&msa and Yedanta, as to several of which the late Dr.Bumell wrongly 
challenged his authorship as incompatible with his Baiva belief. Handbooks of his, such aa- 
the Kuvalaydnanda, the Vrittivdrtbikay the Siddhdntalesa, are still celebrated ; but they seem to 
have been more quoted than read. Thus, the end of his short treatise on rhetoric, the Vritti^ 

1* With the oommentary of dankara Milra, by the late Mohan Lai Ach&iya, Pai^dii, VL-XIII. (1884-1891), 

M The Naiahkofmyasiddhi of Burehan^ch&rya with the ChandrxH of Jn&noHama, Edited with Notes and Index 
Bombay. 1891. 

i« Pandit B&ma S&strf MAnavall!, Kaiehkarmyaaiddhi, a Treati$e on Veddnta by Sureivardch&rya, wiih the 
ConymevUaryc(dledChcmdHk&by Jn6/nottamaMUra, edited and annotai^^ Benares. 1890,1891. In Col. 

Jacob's edition there is to be foand a list of the other known works of Sore^yank His gloss on the TaitiiHya»^ 
VpanUhad have been published in the AnandAsrama Sanskrit Series of Poona. 

17 Fa94it Vfiman S&str! Up&dhy&ya, Advaitahrahmatiddhi, by Kdhniraka Saddnandti Yati, edited with Critical 
Notse, Parts I-in. Calcutta, 1888-1889. 

1^ Colonel Jacob, A Manual ofEindu Paniheigm, the Ved&ntae&ra, translated with copiout Annotaiione, London,. 
1891, forming part of Trubner's Oriental Series, 

19 B&ma^ibtrin Bhfigavat&ch&iya, The PaHchapddikdvivaraM of PrtMidtman with Btctradsfrom the Tativa^ 
4/ipana and BhA^joprahd^hd, Benares^ 1892, forming Number Y. of the Yizianagram Sanskrit Series. 

M Mah&mahopadhyftya QangAdhara ^Astrin MAnavall!, The Siddhdmialeia of Appayadihshita with Evtraetsfrm^ 
iks W Kfishndla^ltdjra of MhyviakciehndnaindcAirthat Benares, 1890, No. I. of the Yixianagram Sanskrit Series. 
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ffdrttika, has been lost.*^ He was, it is said, the first of the eight pandits who were the diggajcts^ 
" the elephants of the cardinal points," of the court of Vijayanagara, and seems to have been 
one of the most perfect specimens of those prodigies of the learning of the decadence, who went 
on ceaselessly re-casting the work of their predecessors, without adding an atom of their own. The 
litei'ary profession has become hereditary in the family, and to the data given about him in the 
Sanskrit pi^eface to the Stddhdyitalesa we may add that his grand-nephew Kilakanthadikshita, 
speaks of his great-uncle at the end of his Anydpadeiasataha (Kdvyamdld, 1890). 

The works just mentioned belong strictly to the Vedanta. The Jwanvnuktiviveka^ of 
VidyAranya, t. e., of Madhavacharya, in which the great commentator lays down the theory 
of ** deliverance during this life," is more eclectic. Final deliverance takes places only after 
death ; but like all the Hindu systems, the Vedanta admits that the wise man may attain 
to a state which is equivalent to it during life. But it shews only by what means the wise man 
may arrive at it, and does not describe it. To gain materials for such a description, Mudhava 
has had recourse to works which, strictly speaking, do not belong to the VedSnta, not only 
to the Bhagavadgitd and the Bhdgavata Purdna^ but to the Yogavdstshtha, and has borrowed 
from the Yoga his hypnotic practices and his theory of ecstasy. In spite of these borrow- 
ings and the directions how one must attain to this state, the treatise deals rather with the 
mumvJMhu than the muktay with the aspirant rather than with him who has already entered 
into this condition. What Prof. Lanman^^ and M. Oltramare^ have written is rather on 
Hindu philosophy in general, than specially on the Veddnta, the first on the beginnings of 
Hindu pantheism, and the second on Hindoo pessimism. Professor Weber has given an 
analysis of two short compositions, the AshtdvahragHd and the Bheddbhedavdda of Yamsidasa, of 
which the former is the more ancient, but which seem both to belong to the Vedanta of the 
Pu^dnas.^ Professor Windisch, again, has collected from the literature and the traditions of 
the people the opinions held by the Hindus as to the seat of the soul,^* which they placed, like 
many other peoples, not in the head but the breast, and has written a capital essay on a 
problem of physiology which has been much debated in the schools, and has left permanent 
traces ; '* the purnsha, which is seated in the heart" of the Upanishads has never disappeared 
from philosophy. 

The MlmftihbA was to the ritual portion of the Veda what the Veddnta was to its 
speculative side ; it reduced it to a system intended to supply a solution of all dubious 
cases, by applying a kind of casuistry. To do this it had to work out into a 
system several doctrines which had only at first a very remote connexion with the ritual ; 
the theory of knowledge and dialectic, questions of authority, and customary and social law, 
the reward of actions and the end of man, up to questions of pure metaphysics which the 
general tendency of the system is rather to exclude. The issue of the fundamental text, the 
Stltras of Jaimini in the Biblioilieca Lidica, has made no advance since my last Eeport,^^ 
The text and index are complete, but the title of the second part, and a few words, at least 
by way of introduction on the method of forming the text and the manuscripts used by the 
editor, Pandit Maheschandra Nyayaratna, are still wanting. These sutras are supplemented by 
the four books of the Samkarsha or Sauxkarshana Kdnday which Sahara Svamin does not appear 
to have commented, and which is begun in the Pandit with a commentary called Bhdltadtpikd, 

« All that remains, the two first chapters, has been edited in the Pandii, XII. (1S90), and in the K&mfamm, (1893). 

" VAsnde^a l^^tri^rmaD, Sr^tnod Ftdydranj/oAafo Jivanmuktivivekah, Poona, 1889, in the AnandA^rama 
Sanskrit Series. 

«' Charles Rockwell Lanman, The Beginning $ of Hindu Pantheism : an Address delivered at ike twenty- $econd 
Annual Meeting of the American Philological Association, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. A. 1890. 

*♦ Fdul Oltramare, Le Pesslmismw hindou, Oenive, 1892 (from the Kirennes chrHienueft). 

** Albrecht Weber, Ueber zwei Veddnta-tewte. Siixwigsberichte of the Academy of Berlin, Nov. 1689. 

M E. Windisch, Ueber den Sitx der denkenden Seeley hesonders hei den Jndem and Oriechen und eine Etymologie von 
Gt, rrpanihft,. Berichte of the Royal Saxon Academy, Leipzig, 1891. 

ar Pandita Mahe^achandra NyAyaratna, The MimCKmid Danana, with the Commentary of Bavara dmiti, Part 
I..XIX. Calcutta, 1870-1387. 
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The Tantravdrttika of the celebrated Kumarila Bhatta (a commentary on the commentary of 
Sahara Svamin on the sittras^ nominally at least, but more original and important than one might 
suspect from its subordinate position), edited in the Benares Sanskrit Series, has advanced by five 
new parts,28 and goes as far as III. 4 (the sutras are in twelve books). The iSuatradipihdt an 
exposition of the system based on the Tantravdrttika, by Parthasarathi Misra of Mithila, has 
meanwhile been finished in the Pandii,^^ Lastly, a short treatise by Vachaspati Misra, who 
wrote on nearly all the darsanas (at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century), the Tattvabindu based also on the teaching of Kumaiila, has been edited in the same 
raagazine.3^ 

For the dualistic doctrine of the Sftiikhya we meet the name of one scholar only, but he has 
presented us with three works of very great merit. Professor Gkirbe, who has put to wonderfully 
good use the short visit he paid to India for the purpose of studying the traditional literature of 
this school thoroughly, has given in the Bibliotheca Indica an excellent edition of the Sdwiehyasutra* 
vritti of Aniruddha, the oldest commentator of the sutras who has reached us, though he is no 
older than the fifteenth century.'^ He has subjoined extracts from the Sdmhhyavrittisdra of 
Vedantin Mahudeva, which he supposes to have been written about 1600, A. D,, but which must 
be later by several decades, since we possess another work of this sameMah&deva dated 1693.^* 
Till now we had only the meagre extracts given from these commentaries by Ballantyne in the 
reprint of his work on the Sankhya (London, Triibner, 1885). Professor Garbe has also trans- 
lated into German the commentary of Vijnanabhikshu (well known from the edition of Dr. F. E. 
Hall), the Sdmkhyapravachanabhdshy a,^ which belongs to the sixteenth century, and with all 
its great merits often errs by trying to reconcile the Sankhya with the Vedanta. This transla- 
tion is in evei7 point of view remarkable ; it is made from a better text than Hall's, and all 
the technical terminology of the Sankhya has been subjected to laborious and careful examina- 
tion, from which it has issued in great measure in a new light. Not less remarkable, and 
perhaps more interesting for the majority of readers, is Prof. Garbe's third publication, the 
German translation of the SdnJchyatattva-haumttdi of that same Yachaspati Misra, whom we 
have seen above expounding the doctrines of the Yedanta and the Mimamsa.** Professor 
Garbe's translation, as before, is distinguished by the scrupulous care he has employed to grasp and 
render the whole bearing and the precise meaning of the technical terms, and in this respect it 
would seem his work has reached finality. As to Vachaspati's work. Prof. Garbe pronounces 
it to be the best in the whole range of Sankhya literature, a judgment in which I concur with 
confidence, if I may be permitted, perhaps, to make an exception in favour of the text on which 
this Kaumudi is a commentary, the ancient Sdnhhyahdrikd of J^varakrishna (translated, we are 
told, into Chinese in the sixth century), which, by reason of its sobriety and vigour, its clear 
and direct style (not without an elegance of its own), seems to me to be the gem not only of 
the Sankhya, but of all the scholastic, philosophy of India. In the introduction, a model of 
lucidity and solid learning, Prof. Garbe takes up the question of the origin and age of the 
Sankhya. He considers it to be the oldest of the darsanas, formed first of all as a reaction^ 

^ Pandit Dhnndhir&ja Panta, and afterwards Pan4it GangAdhara Sl&strin M^navall!, The Tttnirav^/rUika^ a 
CHo88 on S'lbara Srtlmin'* ComtYientary on the iffmithsd, by Bhatta Kom^ila, Parts I.-X. Benares, 1882-1890. 

» By RAmi Mi^ra ^fstrin, "Vl-XIV. 1885-1892. '» By GangAdhara Mifira, XIV. 1892. 

81 Biohard Garbe, The SAihkhya SHira V^-iUi, or Aniruddha*8 Commentary atid the original parts of Veddntin 
Mahddeva's Commentary to the Sdriikhya SUtrae, edited with Indices, Calcutta, 1^88. 

w Cf. Arthur Venia, 8iddhi%ntamuktdvaliy p. vi. of the reprint; and Pandit, XII. p. 490. 

^ Richard Garbe, SAihkhyapravachanabhdshya, VijrVfnahhik8hu*8 Commmitar tu den S^khyagHtras. Ausdem 
Sanskrit ubersetzt U7id nUt Anmerkungen venchen. Leipzig, 1889, forming part of Vol. IX. of the Ahhandlungeni 
<lr die Kunde des MorgenlandeSf published by the German Oriental Society. 

^* R. Garbe, Der Mondschein der Sathkhya-Wahrheit, V&chaspatimisras Sdmkhya tattvakaxiAnudi in deutscher 
Uebersetzttng, nebst einer Eitdeitung uber das AUer und die Herkunftder Sdriikhya-PMlosophie, Munich, 1892, from the 
AbhaHdlAingen of the Academy of Munich. 

^ Notwithstanding the enp];>Ofled antiquity of the SAnkhya system, Prof. Garbe does not claim a great antiquity 
for the S<Xmkhya si^tras, which on the contrary he reckons very modern, more recent not only than the Sdthkhya- 
kdriki, but eyen than the ICouTmuil of V Aohaspati. Like him, I doubt the high antiquity of these sdiras (cf. Revu€ 
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against the IdealiBm of the Upanishads^ and that Buddhism took its nse from it. He has 
carefully examined the resemblances, which have been before pointed out, between Buddhism 
and the doctrine of the Sankhya, and has indicated fresh ones. On both points his arguments 
have completely failed to convince me, and I still remain in the position of doubt which I 
formerly gave utterance to, and which Prof. Garbe has tried to remove. I do not see why the 
Sankhya should have been reduced to a system earlier than the doctrines which it combatted, 
and, on the other hand, granting that these systems grew up side by side, the original affinities 
■ of Buddhism are nearer to the Vedanta than to the Sankhya. The coincidences in detail and 
terminology, which are beyond denial, may, in this respect, be deceptive. Among all the ancient 
systems, the Sankhya alone elaborated a complete theory of finite things, and Buddhism must 
have borrowed this theory from it, as did all the Brahmanical systems, when they wished to 
speak of the material world, or the notions, which according to them, were a part of that world. 
But I doubt if it took from this quarter the absolute negation in which it logically ended, 
though it did not always and uniformly profess it. On this point, again, there is between 
Prof, Garbe and myself a little misunderstanding. By characterizing the Sankhya as "a 
logical system, hardly admitting development or profound modifications, . . above all with 
very little sentiment '* (Les Religiont de Vlnde, p. 70 of the French edition), I did not mean to 
imply that it not give sufficient importance to the theory of sensibility and of the external world 
(exactly the contrary is the truth, as Prof. Garbe very justly remarks), but only that it was not 
conducive to the enthusiasms and unrest of a mysticism without an object. And by Buddhist 
pessimism, which I cannot find in the Sankhya, I meant its metaphysical pessimism. The 
Sankhya philosophy is pessimistic, to be sure, since life, for it, is a seduction and a slavery. 
But, though it wishes to escape from suffering, it does not wish to escape from all existence, nor 
from the continuance of the principle of personality, in which, on the contrary, it has the firmest 
faith, while the Vedanta and Buddhism both mast needs end by denying it. In a word, now 
as then, I see in Buddhism more a Vedanta which despairs of the absolute than a Sankhya 
which has ended in scepticism. 

I have just said that the SAnkhya ** hardly admits development or profound modifications.^' 
It, nevertheless, has undergone one modification, in the Yoga it has become theistic and devout. 
This latter system is, to put it shortly, a kind of supplement to the Sankhya, which can be 
added to it or taken from it at will, and accepting the whole bulk of the ancient doctrine, so 
that the same name serves for both (Smhhhyapravachana being the title common to the Sdtii- 
hhya and Yoga sutras), but bringing in a belief in a God, the Supreme Lord, and moreover a 
complete and often very grotesque discipline of the ascetic and spiritual life. It is from this 
side, without doubt, that the Toga sutras have attracted the attention of the leaders of modem 
Hindu theosophy, since they recommend them as reading suitable for adepts, and have had an 
English translation made for their use.'* Besides this translation, which I have not seen, 
there is to be mentioned on the Yoga but one essay by Paii4^t B&shyach&rya on the age of 
Patafijali, the author of the Yogasutras, The essay is a curious mixture of exact information 
and of assertions heaped up in an uncritical fashion. The Pandit's results are that Patanjali, the 
grammarian and author of the Mahdhhdshya^ is also the author of the Yogatdtras ; that he lived 
after Pauini and before the last Buddha, about the tenth century before our era ; that he was 
only the last editor of the Sutras, which are infinitely older, and that the allusions to Buddhism, 

Critique, 19th April 1886, p. 803), but can scarcely go so far. Is the twelfth centary it was anirersally admitted that 
a dar^ana must rest on a sdtray and I can hardly conceive how at that time such an impostare could have been 
iatrodaced into the schools and gained general acceptance.* 

w The Yoga s&iraB of PataHjaliy traiialated by Prof. ManilU Nabhubhai Dvivedi ; published at the expense of the 
Theosophical Society of Bombay. Among the publications of the Society 1 may mention further the translationa 
of the Bhagavadgttd^ the Prdbodhacha^idrodayay the 8dfhkhyakArikd, the AUndbodha of &ankara, reprints of the 
Up ^niahads translated in the BibHioiheca Indica^ etc. From the point of view of literary archaBology there is nothing 
to be said against this. But as reading for practical life and for edification, it must produce a curious effect on 
come minda. 
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which have been pointed out in his works, have reference to the Buddhism of the predecessors 
of Sakyamuni.^^ 

In the domain of the Nyftya^ whose aim is the theory of knowledge and logic, the 
publication in the Bzblioiheca Indica of the bulky and not very old treatise of Gangesa 
Upadhyaya, the Tattvachintdinani, has progressed by eight parts^^ since the last report, while 
that of the more ancient commentary of Uddyotakara, the Nydyavdrttika, begun in the same 
series has not advanced a step.^^ 

To make up for this, a happy discovery of Prof. Peterson has restored to us two 
monuments of the Buddhist Nyaya, perhaps works of those Buddhist dialecticians 
against whom Knmarila, Sankara and Suresvara argued ; and by a curious chance, it is 
from the recesses of an ancient Jaina library that these Tenerable relics are restored 
to us : — an anonymous treatise, the Nydyabindu and the (ikd, or gloss on this treatise 
by a certain dchdrya Dharmottara.*® The work had before been pointed out by Wassiljew as 
existing in a Tibetan translation in the Tanjur, and in his preface Prof. Peterson at first 
thought of identifying this Dharmottara with the founder of the Buddhist school which is 
called after him Dharmottariya. I see with pleasure that he has now given this up,*^ for 
the school is mentioned even in the ancient inscriptions of Karli and of Junnar, while this 
Dharmottara was preceded by Vinitadeva and Dharmakirti, who belong to the seventh 
century, and also commented on the Nydyabindu. 

The VaiSeshika is closely related to the Nyaya. Their tradition is partly common, most 
of the teachers of the one having been also teachers of the other. In their aim, too, they are 
also both independent of the Veda. They only appeal to the sacred text for form's sake, 
the one for its logic, the other for its categories and for its theory of substance and qualities. 
Thus they have both been cultivated by Buddhists and Jainas. The latter have claimed 
Kanada, the founder of the Vaiseshika, as one of themselves. The new edition of the Sutras 
undertaken in the Benares Sanskrit Series, and mentioned in the preceding Report, is still at its 
first part'only.*3 Bat I have to mention another, the work of a reformer. The MaMmaho- 
padhyftya Chaudrak&nta Tark^Lankftra is a professor in the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. He 
has written much and in more than one department, poetics, drama, smfiti and grammar ; bnt 
his favourite study is philosophy. He has formed the conviction that since the time of 
Udayana, t. e., at least since the twelfth century, the Sutras of Kanada have been wrongly under- 
stood on several important points, and to set forth his discoveries, he has incorporated them, 
according to Hindu usage, in a commentary. He has made an edition of the Sutras 
accompanied by a new Bhdshya.^^ At first sight these new views do not seem very 
important. The endeavours to shew, for example, that for Kanadsi non-existence is 
not a category in the same sense as the others ; that the categories can be reduced 
to three, substance, quality and action, which imply the others ; that time and space 
are not modes of substance ; that the quality of form cannot be denied to air ; that gold 
and silver do not belong to the element fire, bnt to earth ; that the soul, in no case, can be 
perceived by the senses, etc. All this seems very Hindu and somewhat strange. Looking at 

57 Pan4it N. BhAahyftchArya, The Age of PatafljxU, Madras, 1889, from the September number of the Theosophist, 
the organ of the Theosophical Society of Madras. 

» Pandit KAmAkhyftnatha Tarkavfigisa, The Taifvachinidmani by Qangeia VpSdhydya, with Bedracis Jrom ihe 
Commeniarii9 of MjithvTilndiha Tarkavdglsa and of JayadevJ' Mi^ra, Vols. I, and n., parts I.- VII. Calcutta, 
1884-1891. 

»• Pandit Vindhyelvarl Pras/ida Dube, Nydya/oWtikam edited Part I. Calcutta, 1887. 

*• Peter Peterson, The Ny^^yahindntikd, of Dharmottfir&ch&ryay to which is added the NydyahindUf Caleutta, 1889. 

*i Journ. Roy. At. Soc. Bombay, XVII. 1889, p. 47 sqq. 

** Pandit Vindhyelvarl PrasAdaDnbe, The AphoriBmg of the Vaiieshika Philosophy of Kandda, v^th the Com- 
ftmitary of Pra^astapdda, and the Oloa of Udayandchdrya, Part 1. Benares, 1885. 

** MahAmahopadhy^ya ChandcakAnt TarkAlankAr, The Vaiieahika Darianam^ with CommentarieSt Calcutta, 1887 ; 
Cf, Triihner'8 Record, Oct. 1890. 
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them closer we see that these propositions are intended to make Eanada's physics more compa- 
tible with oar own ; that we have, as it were, a very delicate unobtmsive thread of Western 
thought introducing itself into Hindu tradition. We recall what Alber^i tells us of the 
Hindus of his own time ; teach them a new doctrine, at once they will turn it into sloJcas, so 
that next day you will not be able to recog^nize your own thoughts. And we are led to think 
that this must have been the case from the earliest times when the Hindus found themselves 
in contact with knowledge which was in advance of their own, and that more than one 
borrowing may thus lie hid, and concealed from our eyes, in this traditionary lore of theirs 
which looks so original. We are indebted to the same author for two editions of another 
work of one of the gpreat teachers of the Ny&ya and Yaiseshika, the Kusumdnjali of XJdayana,^^ 
a treatise on the existence of God, well known by the fine translation made thirty years ago 
by Prof. Cowell. 

• {To he continued.) 



DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 

NATIVES OP THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

BY B. H. MAN, CLE. 

Hotes referring to the Catalogue. 



€!• N., or Car Nic, denotes Car Nicobar, the northernmost island 
of the Nioobani 

Chowra Island ... ... ••• ••• ... ... 

Teressa and Bompoka Islands ...' 

Central Group, consisting of Camorta» Nancowiy, Trinkat, and 
Katchal Islands ••• ••• ... .». •«• ... 

Southern Group, consisting <^ Great Nicobar, Little Nicobar, 
and adjacent islets •• 

Shom Pen, an inland tribe of Great Nicobar 

Uninhabited islands •. 

Total.,. 



Area 
sq. milea. 


Population 
(about). 


4-9 

2-8 

37-8 

145-3 

891-7 

8-3 


3,600 

700 
650 

1.070 

290 
700 

• •• 


634-9 


6,910 



The following are the meanings of the diaoritically marked letters employed in 
ii^nsliterating Nicobarese words : — 

idea, ctit. h 

cur (untrilled r). 

father. 

fathom. 

bed. 



a 
a 
a 

i 
e 
e 
i 
1 



patr. 
ltd. 
police, 
indolent. 



... pole. 



6 
o 
u 
u 
u 
ai 
au 

hi 



pot. 
au^nh 

konig (Germ.) 
influence, 
pool, 
fiber (Germ.) 
bite, 
house. 

hauB (Germ.) 
. boil. 



^* The first of these editionf was issued in CaloutU in 1889. It is entirely in Sanskfit, without an English title, 
and oontains the Commentary of HaridAsa (published in Cowell's edition also) with a gloss by the editor. The other 
JB published in the BihUoiheca Jndica; MahAmahopAdhy&ya ChandrakAnta TarkAlankHra, JVydya KutumAnjaU- 
prakaromam. Parts L-HI. Calcutta. There are four other parts which I have not yet received. It oontaiDs the 
Commentary of Buchidatta and the gloss of Yardham&na, and gives the complete text, while the first only gives 
the lEOri^rAi. 
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Nasal Vowels and Diphthongs^ etc. 


an... 


••• 


un (French). 


hh 




in... 


••• 




dn 




&ii... 


•• 




an 




en... 


..• 


vi» (French). 


ain 




in... 


... 


8m (Portugnese). 


din 




oil 


... 


on (French). 


a 


ga<^ner (French). 



fmj denotes implements, etc., made by men. 
ffj denotes implements, etc., made by women. 

Except where otherwise stated, thfi names of the objeots in this Catalogtte are those 
employed in the Central Group of islands. 

CATALOGUB. 



1 (m), 



!• Huts and Village poles. 
"Si {Car Nic. P&ti). Hut raised on posts 5 to 7 feet above the ground. Hnts vary 



in size and description, as follows : — (1) It'i-holpul, of circular bee-biye shape, 
with plank or spathe walling and windows, made in the Central, and, less 
commonly, in the Southern, Gronp. In certain Tillages all other designs are tabned. 
(S) P&ti-ohanwi, a modification of No. {1\ made at all the Northern Islands. At 
Chowra, and at certain villages elsev^here, no other description of hut may be 
erected. (S) P&ti-tamdr<Vy oval-shaped hut with dome roof, made almost 
exclusively at Car Nicobar. (4) jS'i-ta-optipshe, oblong, with roof somewhat 
resembling the tilt of a waggon, made with slight variations of form in certain 
villages throughout the islands. (5) jH'i-hille, ordinary oblong hut with pent roof of 
the Malay pattern, in common use in the Central Group, and erected when 
time, labor, and means are limited. In the Northern Islands, t. e.. Car Nicobar, 
Chowra, Teressa and Bompoka, the thatch consists of a thick layer of laUnig grass 
ilmperata) neatly laid on, which lasts for many years. In the Central and Southern 
Islands, leaves of the Nipa fruticans are generally used, less frequently cane, or 
Pandanus leaves, or Areea spathes. At Car Nicobar coeoanut fronds are largely 
used in place of thatch for covering the roof of small or temporary huts. 
1 a. (m). Kanaiya. Village poles — usually one or more for each dwelling-hut in the village 
— 60 ft. to 80 ft., or more, high, and ornamented with tufts of young cocoanut-leavcs 
at intervals of every 8 or 10 feet of their length. They are planted along the 
foreshore in front of certain villages in the Central Qroup, the object being to 
scare away evU spirits. They are renewed at a certain season once a year, each 
community having a prescribed •' moon," or month, in which to do this. At Car 
Nicobar a small variety, called m&ya» is erected at the change of the monsoon, i, e., 
after the termination of the rains, when fever is prevalent. Six months later, when 
the rains commence, a lofty variety, called kentula^ is substituted. One, or more, 
of a larger and loftier variety of kanaiya^ called Kanaiya-ta-kam, is erected at 
several of the villages of the Central Group in tnm. The occasion is called 
Et-kait-fti, when dancing and singing take place as well as feasting. This festival 
occurs during the rains and at intervals of &Ye or more years, according to the 
wealth of the particular village in pigs. This species of kanaiya is ornamented 
with a flag at the top in addition to the cocoanut-leaf tufts at intervals thronghont 
its length. They require derricks and a large number of men in order to hoist 
them into position along the foreshore in front of the village (vide No. 76), No 
significance is attached to them. They are merely intended to afford evidence of 
tlio skill of their makers. 
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2. Oanoes and their fittings. 

2 (m). Due {Oar Nie. Ap). Gntrigger-canoe, of yarions sizes from about 8 feet to abont 50 
feet long, made in the Central and Southern Groups and — of the smaller sizes 
only *— at Gar Nicobar. In the Central Group the trunk of the Oalo^hyllum 
ipectabile is usually preferred. All but the very small canoes are usually provided 
with one or more wooden masts (kanftma), cotton sails (henteha), — on certain 
festive occasions, an ornamental prow (karuha) painted vermilion, and colored 
calico pennons attached to the mast-head (koi-kanAma), — and out-rigger 
peg-fastenings (henSma-rlie). 

2 a, (m). Ti-neanga (Car Nic. Chakftnga). Ornamental grating, placed as a seat for one 
or two children in the bows of a large canoe. It also serves to keep the karuha 
(vide under No. 2) in position. 

2 6. (m). Kanai-ridla. Ornament of bamboo, or wood, fixed upright, like a flag, in the pro- 

jecting stem of a canoe on festive occasions. 

3 (m). Powah-enk6ifta (a), Powah-enkftna (5), (Car Nic. Paijruah). Paddles : (lit., male 

(a), and female (b). The former are made only in the Central and Southern Groups, 
and are distinguished by the lozenge-shaped ornament at the point of the blade, 
The wood used is usually that of the Oareinia specioaa* 

4 (m). Ii6e-lama-hoafih. Furling leaf -sail, made of the leaves of the Nipa fruticans : 

now-a-days rarely used, and only in the Central and Southern Islands* It is preferred 
to a cloth sail (henteha) only when necessity arises for sailing close to the wind. 
On the death of its owner it is lashed to his grave head-post (vide hentain-koi- 
pentila, No. 183). 

i (m). Henteha-dai-oyiia. Cocoanut-Ieaf sail. An improvised sail made by trimming a 
single cocoanut frond, which is then fixed upright in the canoes. Is used only in the 
Central Group, and only for short trips when other sails are not available, 

6 (m). Shin-ngan (Car Nic* TAnam-&p). A long thin pole for propelling a canoe in 

shallow water. 

7 (m). Shin-poya (Car Nic. Hot). Anchor ; usually consists of a lump of iron or stone, 

which, by its mere weight, serves the intended purpose. 

8 (m). Wtag (Car Nic, Wang). Movable partitions placed near the centre of large canoes, 

and lashed to the thwarts or gunwale, when conveying coooannts, garden produce, 
etc., to a distant village, the object being to keep the deepest portion of the canoe 
free for baling purposes. Two, or sometimes one, suffices for each loaded canoe. 

9 (m). Hineat (Car Nio, Han6ka). Wooden scoop for baling a canoe. 

10 (m Sff). Tane-dAk-dUe. A half-cocoanut-shell, used for baling a canoe. Similar shell -cups 

are used for other purposes. (1) For lighting a fire or for drinking, when they are 
called taiy&k or enfA (vide No. 38). (2) For filling any utensil with water, when 
they .are styled henfaata. (B) With a hole through the bottom, for serving as a 
funnel, when they are named henctiwa {vide No. 36). 

8. Spears and Haripoons. 

11 (m). Shanen Mong-heang (Car Nic, We-ta-heng-ngap&k). Pig spear. The shafts o£ 

this and the other shanen spears are made of strong, heavy wood. Shanen by 
itself denotes any spear having a bladed head. 

12 (m). ShanefL Hoploap (Gar Nie. We-waiti). Pig spear : also sometimes used for 

spearing sharks and crocodiles. A similar weapon is used by the Malays in the 
Straits Settlements. 
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13 (m). Shaneiii Kopaton (Cur Nic. Wi-tabAku). And 14 (m). ShaneA Yan6ma (Car 
Nic, We-tabAku). With these weapons the Nicobarese arm themselves when 
visiting distant villages, in case of anj serions dispute or attack taking place. 
They difPer only in the size of the bladed head, the former being the larger of the 
two. They are sometimes used for spearing sharks. 

15 (m). Shanefi Harftta. Pig spear with detachable head. The blade resembles that of the^ 

8hane]& mongheang (vide No. 1 1), and the arrangement for attaching it to the 
shaft is identical with that of the hinweiih {vide No. 22). The cord attachments 
and lashings of this, as well as of all the iron-headed spears and harpoons, are 
made wilh the bark fibre of the Qnetum gnemon (Nic, Het-toit^ vide No. 145),. 
of which great use is made. 

16 (m). Ohenok-kolpdl. A light single-pronged and barbed spear, used occasionally for 

collQcting beche-de-mer along the shore for sale to Malay and Chinese traders. 
Sometimes used by, or on behalf of, mourners for spearing fish (vide No. 24), also 
for spearing any object in play. 

17 (m). Miikn-mom&fLya (h7., two-pronged spear) [C, N. PAk-mA]. Used for picking up 

biche-de'iner along the coast for sale to Malay traders and for spearing fish. The 
shafts of this and of the other mAA spears are made of light imported bamboos, 
the local variety of bamboo not being so well adapted for the purpose. Miiu^ 
denotes any spear having two or more barbed prongs. • 

18 (in). Mijtfi-loe, lit., three-pronged spear. 19 (w). UiitA-foan, 2t7., four-(in a row) 

pronged spear. 20 (m). Miiu(i-kan6p, lit.j four-(in a circle) pronged spear. 
And 21 (m). Mijud-tanai, Ui.^ five-pronged spear. Use4 for spearing fish by day 
and by torchlight at night. Sometimes also used for spearing flying-foxes, when 
hanging asleep from a branch : for this purpose a long bamboo pole is substituted 
for the ordinary shaft, so as to be able to reach the bat by a mere thrust. 

22 (fii). HinweMi or HinlAk (Oar. Nic. L&k). And 23 (m). Kan-Bhoka. Two descriptionB 
of harpoons for spearing turtles, ray-fish, sharks, and dugongs. The latter weapon, 
being provided with a long line, which is held in the hand, is first thrown ; after 
which, in order to render the capture more certain, the former is brought into 
use. The shaft of the hinwe&h is of bamboo, but that of the kaoahoka is of 
hard wood. 

24 (m). Palahoma. Spear which alone can be used by, or on behalf of, mourners during 

the mourning period, and not before the Bntoin memorial-feast, which occurs 
3 or 5 " moons " after the death. The shaft consists of a short piece of strong, 
thin, flexible wood, and the iron-head is a single prong. Fish speared with any of 
the mikt (vide No. 17) spears cannot usually be eaten by mourners, as they possess 
more than one prong. At certain villages, however, two-pronged spears are conceded 
for this purpose. The palahoma is also used in play for spearing a cocoanut, which 
is rolled along the beach for the purpose. 

25 (ni). Hokp&k (Gar Nio. F&k). Wooden-pronged spear, for spearing garfish by torch- 

light. The lashings are of cane, and the shaft of bamboo. 

26 (m). SMnpang or OpwAh. Wooden-pronged spear, resembling the HokpAk (vide 

No. 25), but smaller: used for spearing sardines. The lashings are of the same 
fibre as that employed for the various iron -headed spears and harpoons. 

27 (to). Hinyuan. Wooden spear with barb-like notched head, as used by the Shom Pen 

Tribe both in hniiting and, as a weapon, in their raids on the coast inhabitants. 
Similar spears are made by the latter for use in repelling hostile parties of 
Shom Pen. The wood used is that of the Areea catechu. 
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4. Fighting ttioks and hats. 

28 (m). Faiyuah (C. Nic. Hartth-paiynh). Fighting-stick, generally about 12 feet long. 

Ueed somewhat like a qaarter-ntaff at all the islands, — except Car Nioobar — where a 
light sapling is employed — both in settling disputes between villages or individuals, 
and in sham flghta at memorial-feasts* in order to gratify the departed spirits : 
hence the neoesssity for the padded hats (vide No. 29). When fighting in anger, 
these sticks, which are made of the Qarei'nia spedoiOf are often previoosly smeared 
with pig*s blood and sand, and the knots in the .wood are not removed. 

29 (la). KemUi Padded fighting-hat, worn in the Central and Southern Groups when 

using the paiynah (vide No. 28). The lining, or padding, usually consists of the 
ochrea — u e., the fibrous stem sheath — of the oocoanut tree. 

29«. (m). Kemili Ok-ho. Padded fighting-hat, made of the bark-doth prepared from the 
Ficm brevicuspis (vide No. 140), sometimes made and used in the Southern Group. 

30 (m). KahAwat. Fighting-hat made of the husk of a cocoanut, after removing the shell 

and its contents, used at Teressa, Bompoka, and Chowra, when fighting with the 
paiyuah (vide No. 28). 

B. Bows and Arrows. 

31 (m). F6in (Car Nie. Lendrain), a. And 31a. (m). Mh-chakA-f&in (G. N. Chok- 

lendrain). b. Cross-bow (a), and bolt (b\ used at Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, 
and Bompoka, for shooting birds, chiefly pigeons, when perched on trees, where 
they are sometimes shot at a considerable height. The string of the bow is made 
of the fibre of the Gnetum gnemon (vide No. 145), 

32 (m). Bel (a), AiUi-ehakA-bel (6). Toy bow (a\ and arrow (b), as 'sometimes used by 

children in the Central Islands for shooting air birds, fish, and inanimate objects. 

6. Articles of coooanut shell, spathe and leaf. 

33 (/). Hishoya (Car Nic. Handk-mat). Cocoanut-shell water-vessels, prepared by women 

(vide No. 122) : made and used for fetching and storing water, chiefly for cooking 
and washing purposes. They are usually kept, suspended in pab*s, on a stick, 
placed horizontally a few feet above the hut floor. In the Central Group the 
exterior surface of these utensils is polished with oil, or pig's fat, and blackened 
by means of smoke or soot. A cane-plaited loop connects each pair of shells. The 
hole for filling and emptying these vessels is formed by piercing and enlarging the 
soft uppermost '* eye " of the nut. A strong man often carries 20 pairs of these 
shells, filled with water, on a pole over his shoulder, 10 pairs in front and 10 
pairs behind. 

34 (/). Hoh ((7ariVtc. Kual-kua). Large oocoanut'^hell receptacle for holding tdri (toddy). 

Similar objects are used by the women when collecting small shell-fish, which are 
placed in them : those so used are styled hoh^ta«momuang. A large cocoanut- 
shell is likewise used at all the islands, except the Southern Group for tapping 
tdri from the cocoanut-tree apadix; it is then^ termed henwain-chakA-shiat. 

35 (i»). Hendiwa-toak (Car Nic. Hon-kftot), Toddy (tdr() jug, consisting of a cocoanut- 

shell with a thin bamboo spout : used for pouring filtered tdrt (vide No. 45) into 
drinking cups. 

36 (m). Hendiwa-dftk (Oar Nic. Bndrilar^). Funnel and filter, used when pouring water 

from a pitcher, etc., into a Hishoya (vide No. 33). The filtering medium consists 
merely of a piece of the ochrea (fibrous stem-sheath) of the cocoanut-leaf^ and is 
renewed when foul. 
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37 (,/*). Hendiwa-ngaich {Car Nic. Kah-t&wU). A similar object to No. 36, but smaller: 

used for filling a bottle, etc., with strained oil. 

38 (/). Snfiet or Taiyftk (Car Nic. Ohuk-ndm). Half a coconut-shell, used {1) as a 

drinking*cup : (2) as a basin to hold hot water when washing an infant, and then 
styled at Car Nioobar chuk«enohun : (3) in kindling a £re, or for making a bright 
flame when dancing at night : (4) in lifting a pot off a fire by holding a half-shell in 
each hand, the rims pressed against the pot: and (5) as a mortar for pounding 
chillies (vide 115 and 10). 

39(m^\0* Henhet-kfta or Haneat-kolai ((7. Nio. Fan6k-kari). Wooden or perforated 
cocoanut-shell ladle with wooden handle for serving out boiled meat, fish, rice, vege- 
tables, etc., from the cooking-pot. The object of perforating the ladle is to strain 
off the gravy. 

39 a. (m^f), Wfth. Small cocoanut-shell, used at Teressa and Chowra for holding shell-lime 

for betel-chewing. 

^40 (m). KanchxLat-ok or Kanchuat-ftnha. Scratch*back or scratch-body. Consists usually 
of a circular piece of cocoanut-shell with serrated edges, and pierced through the 
centre with a stick to serve as a handle : ,nsed for relieving itch or irritation 
of the skin. Psoriasis and Ptyriasis are diseases common amongst Nicobarese 
of the Central Group. 

41 (tn Eanchuat-ngoftt. A piece of cocoanut-shell with serrated edges, in imitation of a 
^ /). Capsa rugosa or Area shell, which are generally used for the purpose noted below 

{vide No. 134). These are employed for the purpose of raaping the kernel of a ripe 
cocoanut, in order to form fine paste for the use of those who have few or no teeth, 
or preparatory* to making oil. Cocoanut-paste is, however, made more rapidly by 
means of the kensech {vide No. 89), bat it is not then so fine as when made by the 
above method. 

42 (m Chuk-palatewa. Ordinary hut-light, consisting of a small clam-shell filled with 
^ /). cocoanut-oil, the wick being a thin twist of cotton cloth. On festive occasions this 

primitive lamp is placed in a cocoanut-shell receptacle, attached to a large cane ring, 
from which it is suspended after the manner of a European hanging-lamp, whence 
the idea appears to have been borrowed. 

: 43 (m). Chuk-katok (Car Nic. Ohuk-t&lehe). Parrot-stand, the bird being attached to the 
stand by means of a cocoanut-shell ring, which is pierced with a hole of sufficient 
dimensions to suit the size of the captive's leg^ A half cocoanut-shell is fixed on 
the spike for holding food or water in the centre of the bar« 

4 4 (m). Henhota {Car Nic. Tasftla-ta-kuohya). Slow-match, usually made by slitting the 
small spathe of the cocoanut-tree into narrow shreds and bindii^ them with fibre of 
the Qnetum gnemon {vide No. 145) : ased for lighting cigarettes or kindliog a fire, 
when travelling or in a canoe. 

45 (m). Henhet-toak {C. Nic. N&m-kAot). Jart-strainer, consisting of a piece of the ochrea 

(fibrous stem-sheath) of a cocoanut-leaf , which is held over a tdri-jag {vide No. 35), 
when filling it from a /arf-pot {vide No. 34), or other utensil. 

46 (/). Henhet-ngaich {Car Nic. Chanoit-t&wU). Similar object to No. 45, and used for 

straining cocoanut-oil from impurities. 

47 (/). HenhAl-tewila or Manua-tewila. Cyca^-paste-strainer, made of the ochrea 

(fibrous stem-sheath) of the cocoanut-leaf. Pounded kernel of the Cyca«-fruit 
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(tewila), mixed with water, is placed in this strainer, and all snperfluons moisture 
extracted by wringing and pressing on the ent&na-momua (vide Ko* 116). Ail 
that passes through is thrown away, and the rest is boiled and eaten with cocoanut- 
paste. 

48 (/). Hlnong-lama-oal a. (lit,, inner skirt) : Hinong-lam-heam h. or Hinong-hen-oal- 
lama-ok (lit., intermediate skirt) : Hinong^ama-ok c. (lit., outer skirt). Skirts 
made of split cocoanut-leaf, and worn only by women, at Chowra, Teressa, and 
Bompoka. 

a, is worn next to the skin both night and day : at night 6. and e. are removed, 
and re-placed by a cotton skirt. As there is usually sufficient calico among the 
natives of Teressa and Bompoka, the women there are frequently able to* dispense 
with the use of b. and c, which they don only wben working in their gardens, or 
when fetching fire-wood, water, etc. 

a. is generally about 5 inches deep, and is made of plain split leaf. 

b. is usually about a foot deep, and consists of fine split leaf -work, and 

c. the outermost skirt is likewise about 1 2 inches deep, and consists of partially 

split leaf, the unsplit portion being so arranged as to present two parallel 
bands a few inches apart; which, by way of ornament, are whitened with shell- 
lime and run horizontally throughout its length of about three feet, more 
or less, according to the size or requirements of the wearer. 

The upper edge of these leaf-skirts consists of a stout cord to which the ends of 
the leaves are neatly attached, while the lower fringe of the leaves is evenly clipped. 
For fastening them round the , waist, short pieces of cord are provided at the 
upper ends, and these are tied between the hip and the middle- fix)nt of the body. 
They are sometimes made to overlap at the ends by several inches, in which case 
two additional pieces of twine are provided for fastening purposes. 

iS a. (/). Opohiap. (Car Nic. ginf&n). Skirt about 6 feet long, worn folded by females : 
generally of blue calico. It is usually fastened at the waist and extends to a little 
below the knees. At Oar Nicobar, when strangers arrive, the cloth is unfolded to its 
full width and worn fastened above the breasts ; but, at the Central and Southern 
Groups, at such times a second cloth is instead thrown over the shoulders, so long 
as strangers are present. This covers the shoulders and breast, and is styled 
hendonga-ahi-toah. 

48 6. (tw). Keng. (Chowra, Kinwan ; Car Nic. Kissftt). Loin-cloth, worn by males : 
generally of red calico. The full size is about 6 feet long and 4 to 6 inches wide. 
This, in the Central and Southern Groups, is folded to a width of about 1^ inches. 
In donning this scant attire, one end is held at the pubes, and the remainder drawn 
back between the thighs and over the genitals so as to conceal them under the 
perineum. The band is then brought round from behind across the hip to the 
front, where it is fastened to the end at the pubes ; the remaining portion is taken 
round, the other hip to the os coccyx, where a second knot secures it in position, 
and leaves about 15 inches dangling like a tail behind. Now-a-days at the Central 
Group, the above description of neng is usually worn only by old men, the young 
and middle-aged having adopted one which is about 12 feet long -and folded to a 
width of 2^ inches. With the extra length, the wearer is enabled to pass the band 
a second time round the body across the abdomen after making the fastening at 
the 04 coccyx ; finally, instead of a tail-like appendage at the back, a loop is formed 
from the os coccyx to the left hip, from which the remaining length of the band 
(about 18 inches) is allowed to hang. At Car Nicobar and Chowra the loin-cloth is 
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about 6 feet long and folded to a width of only f ths of an inch : one end» to a length 
of about 18 inches, is then stitched and forms the tail-^id of the garment, which 
is worn much after the fashion above described, the only distinction being that the 
genitals are less tightly enveloped. The tail is generally tucked under the band 
at the left hip, so as not to dangle behind. 

49 (m). Pftl-ta-ohuma (Car^Nic, Tft-nyukla). Gocoanut-Ieaf torch, used when spearing 

fish at night. 

7. Artieles of other palms. 

50 (m Shindung-koi (Car Nic, Endru). Screen, made of the leaves of the Xtpa fruticans^ 
4* /)• ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® Southern Group for covering the head and back when exposed to 

rain, 

51 (/). L6ikh-hilua (a) {Gar Nic. Ch&m6m). Homyuam (6) or Dan&p-oal-hiLika. 

Hichih (c) (Car Nic. Trftnop). 

(a) is the spathe of one of the three Areea palms (viz,, the Orania — or Bentinchim — 
Nicobarica), common in the islands. The spathes of the other two varieties found 
in the islands are smaller, and less useful. 

(h) consists of one of the spathes of the hUiia, trimmed at its two ends and flattened, 
so as to serve as a sleeping mat. The inner and lighter-colored side is placed 
uppermost on the floor for this purpose. A small uneven number (3^ 5, 7 or 9) of 
these spathes are wrapped round a corpse prior to burial. 

(e) consists of two homyuam, stitched together at one side to serve as a screen when 
exposed to rain. 

52 (m Hannoi (Oar Nic. Hanui). Fan, made of -4rcca-8pathe and used for kindling or 
Sf/). fanning a fire when cooking, and for fanning the face in oppressive weather, or in 

order to drive away mosquitoes, etc. 

53 (m TaA-Bhiila orTaf6I (Car J^Tic. Tft-silla). Box, made of ilrccir-spathe in common 
^ /). use throughout the islands for holding cloth, clothes, etc. 

54 (/). Kenoang. ilreca-spathe receptacle, made and used in the CentrQ,l and Southern 

Groups for holding betel-nuts, shell-lime, and chavica leaves for chewing. 

^5 (/)• Ohuk-tanala or Chuk-hendo. 4reca-spathe basket, or Pandanus-leBi receptacle, for 
containing betel-nut, shell-lime, and chavica leaves : used chiefly at Teressa Island. 
At Car Nicobar Burmese lacquered boxes — Nic. Tftn&p (vide No. 156) — are mostly 
used. 

56 (n% Tima. ^r^ca-spathe bucket, used when bathing. 

57 (m Tanechya. ilreca-spathe receptacle made for the use of hatching fowls. In 
^ f)p place of grass, a certain kind of leaf is placed inside. At Car Nicobar a Chowra- 

made pot, or a ta&*Bhiila (vide No, 53), is used for this purpose. 

58 (m DaiyoAk or Pakdl. Feeding dish, made of a spathe of the Pinanga Mami (Nic^ 
J^f)^ OkshuAk). A similar object is made by the Shorn Pen of the bark of a certain 

tree. 

58 fl. (m DaiyuAk-tewHa. Jreca-sp^the receptacle in which uncooked Cyca«-paste is 

^A kept- 

58 5. (m PaiyuAk-homlem. ^reca-spathe receptacle in which cooked CyciK-pasie is 
^f), kept. 
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59 (O. Ohuk ok-hiya. Areoa-sp^ihe receptacle for cbllecting the refuse of betel-hasks, 

after extracting the kernels for chewing. A superior variety made of wicker-work 
and provided with an outer tray for the hosked nut is sometimes used, the large 
inner receptacle being for the husks only. 

8. ArtioleB of pandanus leaf. 

60 (m Shanoang (Oar Nic, Tftohbkla). Ornamental head-band made of Pandanus-leekff worn 
^/). on the head by both sexes, usually on festive occasions. At Car Nicobar it is always, 

and at Chowra and Teressa sometimes, made of the spathe of the Areca caiechu, 

60 a, (m Kupot-sinpaL Pandanui-lesi head-ornament, made by Car Nicobar women and 

^/). occasionally worn by both sexes. 

61 (/). Kenop-koi-hanshbi. Dome-shaped cover made of Panc^nii^-leavee and placed 

over the kenyua-koi-faanshbi (vide No. Ill) when boiling Pandanus ^ Cyccw-paste, 
or vegetables. At Car Nicobar a wicker-work cover is used for the purpose. 

62 (f\ Snrung. Pandanus-leai receptacle, used at Car Nicobar for holding chewing 

materials, when making distant trips in a canoe, or on feast days. 

63 (/), Hannfth-l&h. Foot-brush, used in the Central and Southern Lilands for wiping 

the feet on entering a hut : consists of Pan(2an (i^-drupe from which the pulp has 
been extracted. One or two are usually kept at the entrance of every hut for the 
use of visitors and others. At the Northern Islands the hut-broom (vide No. 96) is 
employed for wiping the feet. 

64 (m). Kentain (Car Nic, Kenaaoh). Fire-stiokfl, used at all the islands, but chiefly 

at the Central and Southern Groups, for producing fire. Both the vpper.and the 
lower (styled male &nd female respectively) are sticks cut from the Melochia velutina 
(vide No. 144). The working-end of the upper stick is rounded,, and a splinter 
inserted in the fine hollow space in the centre, which would oiherwise wear away 
before the necessary amount of friction had been produced. Instead of this, the 
end of the stick is sometimes slightly cross-split, which causes increase of friction 
when in use. The lower stick is notched near one end and a small hollow formed in 
its centre, into which the prepared end of the upper stick is placed and twirled 
wdth both hands, during which the lower stick is held firmly down by one or both 
feet. A blade, or peg, is also sometimes stuck into the side of the lower stick to 
keep it in position during the operation. On the part to whieb friction is applied 
fine ash is sprinkled and, beneath this, dry cocoanut-husk fibre> or paper» ia placed 
as tinder. 

(To be contimied,) 



A VERSION OF THE GUGA LEGEND^' 

BY W. CBOOKB, C.S. 

DURINQ the reign of Pyithivl Bftja, Chauh&n of Debit, there ruled in Mftraddsa, nowBAgar*,^ 

of the Hiss&r District, a RAja named Nftr Siiih, or M&r Siah, to whom was born a son named 

^6war . When the boy grew up he was married to the B&nl BAohhal, daughter oi Eai^war PAl, 

who ruled at SirsA Patan, now a mass of ruins near the town of Bdhftr, in P^krgana Afzfllgarh 

of the Bijn6r DiBtriot. The marriage was performed with great magnificencCr and much money 

was spent by the father of the bride in the dowry and in entertaining the marriage guests. 

The bride accompanied her husband to his house, and they lived together for some years, but the 

Almighty did not bless them with offspring. In despair the prince J^war went into the forest 

and began to practise austerities. Meanwhile the Rant Bachhal occupied herself in fasting and 

deeds of 'teharity at home. After some time the great saint Gurtl 06raklmftth with fourteen 

I Told by BhdU Bhagat of Edh&r&, B^jndr Distriot, and literally translated. 
» Bflgarfl is the BAgar or prairie of the Bastem Panjib and Northern RftjpMAnfl.. 
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hundred disciples, in a conrse of pilgrimage to various shrines and holy places, came to BSgar4. 
When she heard of his arrival, the Rant BAchhal presented herself before him, and begged him 
to take up his residence in her city, where she promised to attend upon him. The Gurfi replied 
that he was a saint and could not make a long stay there. The Runt when she heard this fell at 
his feet and wept, and Eftnl Fawft, who was the senior of his disciples, begged him to stay 
there and practise yoga. 

G6rakhnath agreed and halted with his disciples in a garden near the city. The Rani 
Bachhal placed her treasury at his disposal and eveiy day presented him with a golden dish filled 
with the choicest food. When a year had passed in this way and the Rant ceased her daily 
visit, Gurii G6rakhnath made preparations for his departure. Kuni Pawa went to the Ran! 
and told her that G6rakhnath would start very early next morning, and he advised her to be 
in attendance. Her sister Achhal overheard this conversation, and in the night she went 
to the Rant Bachhal and asked her to lend her some choice clothes and jewellery, as she wished to 
receive some guests. The Rani Bachhal answered : — **My clothes and jewels are pure because 
I wear them when I do worship. You can have any other clothes and jewels bnt these." 
Achhal refused to accept any other clothes and jewels, and promised to return them before her 
sister would want them for worship. So Bachhal lent them and the gold dish to her. Next 
morning Achhal, wearing the clothes of Bachhal and covering her face, appeared before Guru 
GOrakhnath who, when he saw her, said : — 

•* My daughter ! Why dost thou cover thy face ?" 

She answered : — " Since the saints have come here I daily'prepare food for them with my 
own hands. My eyes have in this work become affected by the smoke and I am compelled to 
wear a veil. " 

G6rakhiiftth took the dish from her hands and ate the contents. Then he took out 
from his bag two grains of barley and handing them over to Achhal said : — 

*« Wash them and then eat them at once." 

She did as he directed and returned home.' She returned the dish and the dresses to 
Rani Bachhal. 

Meanwhile Gurii G6rakhnath blew his horn and marched with the body of his disciples. 
But the disciple, Kani Pawa, knew that the B^ni BAchhal had been deceived by her sister ; 
so he began to cry and roll on the ground, pretending that he was attacked by a violent colic. 
As Kani Pawa was very dear to G6rakhnath, the saint stopped and began to smear his body with 
consecrated ashes as a remedy.^ In the meantime B&ni Bftchhal arrived and, after saluting 
G6rakhnath, began to pray to him. She then laid the dish before him. G6rakhnath cried : — 

*' Turn out the impostor and beat her soundly. She has just received from me two grains 
of barley and she has come again." 

The disciples began to beat the Rani Bachhal; but Kini Pawa said : — 
** You have devoured the whole of her treasure and are now beating her. What justice 
is this?" 

G6rakhn&th then enquired from the chief disciple what the truth of the matter was, and 
he told him the whole case. Gdrakhnath asked what he was to do. Kani Paw4 answered : — 

"O Maharaj ! On this matter being known, the saints will be held in contempt. You 
must bless the B&ni Bachhal also."^ 

Then G6rakhn4th spread a sheet and lay down upon it. On this he ascended to the throne 
of Bhagwan, and when he saluted Bhagwan the god asked : — 
** O saint, what has caused you to come here ?" 
G6rakhn&th replied : — " Give a son to Rani BAchhal of BagarA." 

* For instanoes of Bnoh cbarma in borrennesB see my I^nirodwHon io Popular KeUgion afid FolUore^ p. 148. 

* Vide op. tit, p. 210. 8 With thie part of the legend compare the story of Jacob and Esan. 
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Bbagwan answered : — " To have a son is not written in the fate of the Rani." 
Gdrakhn^th replied : — ** Had a son been written in her fate, I wonld not have come to y on."« 
Hearing this Bhagwftn rubbed some of the dirt out of his head and gave it to 
Gorakhnath, and the saint brought it back to the Bftnl and gave it to her. The Bftnl 
mixed it in water and shared it equally between a gray mare, a Brfthmanl, a sweeper's 
wife, and herself. All of those had been hitherto barren, but immediately they all 
conoeived. 

Now those who were her enemies went to Amar Sifih and poisoned his heart against the Rant 
Bachhal and said : — 

" RAja I Your danghter-in-law has become in child by one of the saints. So if yon wish 
to save her hononr yon must send her at once to the honse of her mother."^ 

The Raja believed their words and sent the Rani B&chhal to the house of KumAr Pal, who 
was usually called Kanwar Pal. 

When the embryo was seven months old it spake from the womb of its mother 
and said ; — ** Take me from the house of my grandfather and remove me to the house of my 
father, for if I am bom here I shall be called Nanwar/'® 

The R&ni Bachhal was in child and she had no means of conveyance. So she had much 
hesitation in complying with the orders of the coming child. 

But the embryo spake again and said : — ** Mother! Hesitate not, but go to the crippled 
carpenter and he will make a cart for you." 

The Rani wont to the carpenter and asked him to do this for her. 

He answered : — "I am a cripple. How can I do this for you ?" . 

But the embryo spake and ordered him to arise from the seat, from which he had not 
moved for many years. He arose at once and made the cart as Rant Bachhal desired. 

Even in the womb the ohild began to work wonders and t> ing up his mother's father, 
hand and foot, they started for Bugara. On the way he forced B&ja VAsuki, the lord of the 
snakes, to do him homage and acknowledge his power by doing the worship known as Icanduri,^ 
He made his mother's father also confess his power and do the same worship to him. And 
when ho reached his home, his father's father was forced to do homage. 

Finally, at the due time, He was born under the title of ZAhir Plr.^^ At the same time to 
the Brahmani woman, who had eaten the dirt of BhagwAn, was born Nara Sinha Pftn^rd ; to the 
sweeper's wife Patiyft Ohamftr ; and to the gray mare was bom Baohhrft, or the Colt. All three 
began to grow by leaps and bounds. Zfthir Diwftn began to hunt in the jungle. One day in 
the course of his hunting he happened to go to Btindi, and halted in the garden of Bdja Sanjai. 
The Raja's daughter, the B&ul Surail, happened to be in the garden with her companions. 
ZHhir Diwan entered into conversation with her and began to play at dice with her.^i At 
first the Rani won all the goods, and finally even the person, of Zahir Diwan. He asked her 
leave to go and bathe, as he was her slave. While he was bathing, he remembered the name of 
GdrakhnAth, and then the seat on which the saint rested was moved. Some one came and put 
some dice in the waist-cloth of Zahir Diwan unawares. When Zahir Diwan was putting on the 
cloth he felt the dice. In great delight he went back to the Rani and asked her to play a 
second game with him. She agreed and this time Zahir Diwan won back all his goods and 
the R&ni as well. On this he commenced to start for his home, but the Rani Surail begged 
him to take her with him. 



• The ascetic Bhews his superiority over, and even contempt for, the greater gods. 

T In the origrinal twlnf^dl, grandmother's honse, to which women who stray from yirtue are sent. 

* Apparently because he wonld be bom in his ndnf/idZ. 

« Here we find signs of Muhammadan influence. KandM is a special worship of Blbl F&tima, in which males 
are not allowed to take a share. *<> The Saint Apparent. 

« This is a stock incident in the folktales : see Iniroduction io PoTpuUxr Religion and Folklore, p. 291. 
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He anfifwered : — " If I take ttee tminarried both thou and I will come to shame." 

** Bat," she said, " If the signs of betrothal be sent, I trust thou -v^ilt not refuse them." 

He promised that he would accept them. So Zahir Diwan returned home, but he did not 
forget the R^ni Surail. 

To the RAnt Achhal, who had received the two grains of barley from GurA Q^khn^ih, 
two sons were bom at the same time — Suxjaii and Arjun. They were of the same age as 
Zahir Diw^. Now when the Rftja of Bundt sent his Brahman and barber to perform the 
betrothal rite between his daughter and Zahir Diw^ the brothers forbade the rite, as there 
was an old grudge between their family and that of the Raja of Bilndt. But before they left 
the Rani Sarail had strictly warned the Brahman and barber that they should on no pretence 
betroth her to any but Zahir Diwan. So they went to the Bfija Amar Sinh, who treated 
them with great kindness and asked the cause of their coming. They said that they had come 
to beti*oth his grandson to the daughter of^ the Raja of Bi^ndi. On hearing this Amar Sinh 
put his hands to his ears^^ and said : — 

" I regret that I cannot betroth my grandson to the BAndi Rani, because I have an here- 
ditary enmity with her father." 

The Brahman and the barber left the place at once and on the way they met Zahir Diwan. 
When they told him the result of their mission he said : — 

** I am the grandson of Amar Sinh it is true ; but what have I to do with that old dotard ? 
Give the signs of betrothal to me." 

The Brahman hesitated, but the barber spake out : — '* O Kauwar Sahib ! betrothal is not 
performed in this fashion." 

At this Zahir Diwan smote the barber on the back with his whip and he rolled on the 
ground. 

The Brahman then said : — *' Mah&r^j ! The barber was not altogether wrong. At the 
least some of your kinsfolk are needed for the betrothal." 

Then Zahir Diwan invoked the saint Gorakhnath, and, as he prayed, the seat of the Gurft 
was shaken, and he at once started with a troop of his followers and reached the place. 

But the Brahman spake : — ^* Sadhns are not recognised as due witnesses of the rite of 
betrothal." 

So Zahir Diwan invoked the aid of MahadSva and Indra and they at once appeared, and 
there, even in the jungle, the rite of betrothal was duly accomplished. GdrakhnAth gave 
to the Brihman and the barber his consecrated ashes, and Zahir Diw4n informed them that 
his nvarrlage procession would start on the ninth of the dark fortnight of Bhadon. The 
Brahman and the barber then started and the gods returned to their heaven. 

When the Brahman and the barber reached Biindi they opened the" parcel of consecrated 
ashes which G6rakhnath had given them, and found that the ashes had been turned into gems. 
When the R&ja of Bundi heard that the betrothal had been performed he was wroth and beat 
the Br&hman and the barber almost to death. Hearing their cries, the Rani Sarail came into 
the Court, and seizing her father by the hand said : — 

•' Father, it is a deadly sin to kill a Brahman. Do not kill him. What has been done 
cannot be undone even by Parameswar himself." 

The Raja came to his senses and the Rani Surail took the Br&hman into her private 
apartments and loaded him with presents. Next day the Brahman and the barber explained 
to the Raja all that had happened in the jungle, and informed him that the marriage procession 
would arrive on the ninth night of the dark fortnight of Bhadon. The Raja hearing this was 
filled with anxiety, reflecting what arrangements he could make in the rainy season. But his 
ministers comforted him by saying that where wealth abounded all was possible. 



IS A 8i^ of dissent or disagreement. 
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Meanwhile Zahir Diwan took all the articles he bad received at the time of betrothal 
and ^are them to his mother, the Rilnt BAchhal, and informed her of the date of the wedding. 
The Rant in her turn went to her father-in-law, the fluja Amar Sin h, and informed him of all she 
iiad heard from her son, and laid the presents of betrothal before him. 

He answered : — *• I cannot perform this man-iage at this time. I will not go to the 
iionseand therefore I rejected the betrothal." 

Hearing this the lUnt BAchhal wept and returned to her own apartments. She then 
oalled Nara Siiiha Panr6 and sent him to tell her father to attend the wedding. He went 
to Sirsa Patau and placed the invitation, which consisted of a letter, gold coins, a cocoanut, red 
powder, holy rice and sweetmeats before the Raja Kan war P&l, and to him the Paure said : — 

'* The marriage of your grandson will take place on such and such a day. Your daughter 
iias sent me to inform you that her father-in-law has refused to take any part in the ceremony. 
Everything then depends on your generosity. So you must go and get the marriage of your 
grandson duly performed." 

Kanwar Pal replied : — "I will send all that is needful, but I will not take part in the 
procession/* 

Then Nara Siuha P4nr€ returned to the Rfm! BAchhal and said : — " No one agrees to take 
part in the marriage. Your father has also refused to join the procession. Now except your- 
self there is none to help your son. " 

The R'lni Bachhal then began to weep and said : — ** Alas for my dear husband ! Had he 
been here he would have arranged everything, and I should have been spared the trouble 
which has now fallen upon me." 

Then Zahir Diwin answered and spake : — ** Mother ! Why dost thou weep ? If the 
Ouru G6rakhn&th is still alive I shall bring my bride not alone without disgrace, but with all 
due honour." 

He chen went out of the city and was absorbed in reflection on his Gurii, and on 
this the seat of the Guru G6rakhnath was shaken. 

And he said to his disciple Kani Pawa : — " Let us go and complete the marriage of thy 
brother Zahir Diwan." 

Then GurA G6rakhnAth came with fourteen hundred disciples to Bagar&. Zahir Diwdn 
went out to receive them and told Gorakhnith all that had occurred. 

Gurtl G6rakhxiSltli said : — *' Be not troubled in your mind. I will make all the arrange- 
ments." 

Then he took a pinch of ashes from his bag and rubbed it, and lo I all the articles 
«nd supplies required for the marriage — food and clothes and jewelry and equipage Rnch 
as the eye of man had never seen, — were prepared. Also G6rakhnAth invited theBAja Indra^ 
who came with all his sons. With him came Pftrvatl and HAja Vftsuki. 

When the procession was arranged Gfirakhnath said to the Rrmi Bachhal : — ** My daughter ! 
It is now thy part to decorate thy son with clothes and jewels, as it is time for us to start for 
ithe house of his father-in-law." 

Then for the bathing of the bridegroom there came a golden pitcher from IndrAsan, 
the home of the fairies. The youth was bathed and dressed with all magnificence. And 
tfhe Raja Vasuki with his own hands invested him with the marriage robes, and the 
wedding crown was placed upon his head. Then came all the fairies of the court of Raja 
Indra^^ and danced before him. The heavenly musicians began to play, and when Raja Amar 
Siah saw these divine arrangements he was smitten with shame, and he, too, came and joined 
in the marriage, and Raja Kanwar Pul also arrived with all his equipage. So the marriage 
procession started and in a few days reached BundL 

1* See Jntrcduciion to Popular Religion and Folklore, p. S8. 
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Now near the city of Biiudi there was a lake, which was swollen by the rains of Autnmn, and 
they were considering how the procession was to cross it, when Hanunftii arrived and said 
that he wonld lie down over it and all conld cpss on him. 

Bat Raja Vasuki said: — **Why should you take all this trouble? I wiM prepare i^ 
bridge at once." 

So saying he called all his mighty snakes and, twining them together, made a bridge 
across the water. The people of Bfindi came out to see the procession, and ithose who were 
envious of Zahir Diw4n said that none but Sadhus were in his party. When he heard this- 
the Raja of Biindl was wroth and he paid no respect to the procession. Them Ziahir BiwuiK 
ordered the Raja Vasuki to surround the city and lo ! an army of snakes appeared and 
surrounded the walls and every house in the city of BGndi. They were ordered to- hurt na 
one, but the people of the city were sore afraid. They all raised cries of teiror. Then the 
R^ja of Biindl with all his ministers and priests went to Zahir Diwam and fell at his feet.. 
On this Zahir Diwan made a sign to Raja V&suki to recall his snakes and they forthwith 
disappeared. On this the fears of the people ceased. 

The wedding guests were invited to the marriage feast. With the guests came 
Sukra and Sanisphara,^^ and the Riija took them to his palace and ordered food to be served. 
The servers of the dishes conld not satisfy their hunger with the cooked provisions, all ef which 
they consumed. Then they said : — "Take us to the store-rooms," and there they devoured all 
the supplies collected for the wedding. Nay they even ate the earth of the place two fingers, 
deep. Even then they cried for more and the Raja of B&ndi was smitten with shame because 
he could provide no more. 

Then he came and fell before Zahir Diwun and said : — ** Pardon me, my Lord ! I can no- 
longer vie with thee." 

So 06rakhnfttli gave the Raja a pinoh of his ashes and told him to place it in hi» 
store-rooms and lo ! they were again filled with all manner of commodities. So the wedding 
guests were fed and none lacked aught. 

The wedding party stayed there many days and the Raja of Bundi gave Zahir Dtwan as 
dowry many valuables and costly jewels. So they returned home and came te Bagara. 

One day, after the marriage was over, ZAhir Dfw^n went into the jungle te hunt and lor the 
same purpose Sarjan and Arjnn also came there. Zahir Diwan and the two brothers shot at the 
same deer. The animal fell on the ground. 

Zahir Diwin took possession of the game, but the brothers said : — "It is we who have 
shot the deer." 

But Zahir Diwan would not give them even a share of the deer. 

Then they said : — " We will take half of the kingdom because your mother and ours are 
sisters, and your wife we shall also seize, because it was to us that her father sent the signa 
of betrothal. You are a mere usurper." 

When he heard these threats Zahir Diwan grew wroth, and it came into his mind to get rid 
of the brothers once for all. But they fled from before him and went and laid a compiaiut 
against him before the king of Dehli. When he heard their charge Ffithivl BAja attacked 
Zahir Diwan with a mighty army. The cattle of Zahir Diwan were returning from t|ie 
jungle and Prithivi RAja ordered his men to seize them. They did so and the cowher^ 
came to Zahir Diwan and told him what had happened. 

When she heard of these events the Rani Bachhal hastened to Zahir Dtwln and entreated "^ 
him not to face the enemy. But he was filled with wrath. At once he bathed and saddled 
his horse and put on his arms and armour. 

1* Teniis and Saturn. 
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Then he rose up and he said to his horse : — " Thou gray on© ! This is not the day to 
turn thy back on the foe," 

The Kani Bfichhal rushed on the battlements and cried : — *' My Zuhir ii going alone to 
face the enemy ! " 

Then many a brave warrior hastened to help him, but he turned them all back save Nara 
Siuha Panr^ and Paltiyu Chamar. When he saw them behind him, Zahir Diwan said : — 

" Even you I cannot take with me till 1 test your prowess. I will fix my spear in the 
ground and he that can take it out may follow me.'* 

Both of them flwiococded in taking out the spear and they followed their master. Asa 
lion in a pack of jackals, «o they fell upon the foe. Nara Sinha Pany^ and PatiyA Chamar 
killed many of the enemy, but at last they fell. Then Zahir Dtwan commenced to cut 
down the enemy and at last they took to flight. ZAhir DlwAn transfixed Surjan with an 
arrow and he died, on which Aijun began to cry like a child. Him, too, Zfthir Dlw&n 
killed. Then he pursued Prithivi Raja and seized him by the scalp-lock. He turned his 
saddle round and tied him on his horse with his face towards the tail, and so he dismissed 
him with contempt. Then he cut ofE the heads of the twin brethren and tied them in his 
bmndkerchief and took their gem necklaces. Thus he returned in triumph. 

When he arrived, the Bftnl B&ohhal his mother appeared with a golden dish, on which 
wots a lamp with four wicks and moving it over his head^^ asked the result of the fight. 

Zahir Diwan answered : — " The twin brethren have won and I am worsted." 

Again the RanS said : — " Tell me the plain truth." 

He replied : — "No battle was fought and still the quarrel was decided." 

On this he took out the necklaces of gems and shewed them to her. Her heart began 
to beat. Next he opened the handkerchief and shewed her the severed heads. She threw the 
golden dish on the ground, and he said : — 

" Mother, now recognise which is the head of Sarjan and which that of Arjun." 

She recognised the heads and said : — *' Dost thou shew thy pride by killing thy brethren ? 
Dost thou not feel ashamed and disgraced ?" 

When he heard these words, Z&hii* Diwan turned his back upon his mother and went into 
the jungle. 

Then came the month of S&wan, when newly married brides put on gorgeous apparel and 
«wang beneath the trees. But the Rani Surail, wife of Zahir Diwan, did naught but weep and 
lament, being separated from her beloved. Then Zahir Diwan said to his horse ISfUA: — 

** Let us go and see thy brother's wife, who is weeping for thy brother." 

He came to the gate at night and called to the guards : — " Open, " 

The guard replied : " Who art thou — a thief or a demon ?" 

He answered : — " Open the door. I am the house-master." 

The guard replied : — **I will not open the door at night," 

** One day," answered Zahir Diwan, * I will cut thy flesh from off thy bones." 

And so he returned to the forest. 

At this time the Bftnl Snrail saw in a dream that her husband had arrived, and that her 
^vatchman would not open the door. In the morning she told him her dream and the watch- 
2nan wept: — 

" How could I know that he would come ? A man came at night and I dared not open the 
■door. Alas for me!" 

On this the Raiu wept and next night she sat close to the door, and at the same hour 
her husband came as before and called to the guard. 

^ For the wave rite, see op, eit. p. 199. 
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The lUnt cried : — "Who »rt thou that comest in the dead of night?" 

Zahir Diwan answered: — ♦* I am the honse-master." 

She said : — •* If yon are the house-master come in by making your horse jump over the roof.*' 

Hearing these words he spurred his horse and jumped over the roof, and alighted in the 
courtyard. The maid-servant tied up the horse and gave food to her master* The RAnS Surail 
fell at his feet and wept, and brought water to bathe him. Then they began to phiy at dice. 
When the night was far spent Zahir went away, promising to return soon. 

In this way for some time he used to visit his RAnf by night. ^* The Ranf used to sleep by 
day, and at night she decorated herself to receive him. Then the news spread in the city that 
some one used to visit the Rani Surail by, night. So the Rani Bachhal went to the Rant Surail,. 
and found her daughter-in-law in child. 

She said : — " Why hast thou committed so great a wrong to my son ?'' 

She answered : — "I have done no wrong. My husband is alive." 

But the Rilnt Bachhal would not believe her. Then the Rani Surail said : — 

** Why do you not believe me ? Your son is alive and he visits me every night," 

The Rani Biichhal prayed : — ** Let me see him once." 

She answered : — ** Come here at night and yon shall see him." 

So the Rani Bachhal came by night to the house of the Ram Surail and aaw her son; but 

when his eye fell upon his mother he veiled his face and mounting his horse departed.^^ His- 

mother and wife followed him crying— 
•* Why art thou leaving us ?" 

But he turned a deaf ear to their voice. The Rani Surail, ho wot er, soon overtook him and 
seized the rein of his horse. Z&hir Diwftn then thought of his GurtL Q-6rakiiath and 
descended below the earth. The wretched womeu returned home and lamented him bitterly^ 

Now the plaoe where Zfthir DiwAn descended below i;he earth is at a distance of 
nine k6s from Nflr and twenty-seven k6s from Hiss&r. And many pilgrims visit the 
place where his tomb is erected. It is known as Z&hir DiwAn kd n&n& k& njftrA khdr& — 
The deserted mound of the grandfather of Zahir Diwftn. There multitudes of men 
assemble in the month of Bhadon. Besides this, in many villages, are platforms raised in his 
honour. 

Note. 

This is a very complete and interesting legend of the life of Zahir Diw&n and shews all 
through a good deal of fine, natural, chivalrous feeling. The high position women take in it is 
noticeable. It runs on different lines from that given by Major Temple in hegeiuis of the 
Panjdb, Vol. I. p. 121, fF. I have given a short account of Guga and quoted some of the litera- 
ture on the subject in my Introdi^ction to Popular Religion and Folklore, p. 133 sq. [In Vol. 
III. p. 261 fE. of the Legends I give a long version of the Giiga story, which runs much on the 
lines of Mr. Crooke's valuable version. I also recognize many bits of stories in the above 
legend, which are often fast^dned on to other heroes. E, ^., Vasuki is connected with 
Ghnzi Salar in the Legends, Vol. I. p. 117 fE., and the doings of the serpents at Bundi may be 
compared with their doings at SafidOn in connection with the modern version of the stoiy of. 
Parikshit and Janam^jaya (Legends, Vol. I. p. 418 ff.) The conversation of Gfiga with Surail 
is comparable with that between Raja Rasalu and various women he is mixed up with 
(Legends, VoL I. p. 50 ff., 209 ff., etc., vide index). In the Legends, Vol, I. p. 166 ff., I give 
another version of the story of Gu^fi and the Brahmani. — Ed.] 

J« On this castom of a huRband Ti»itingr the bride by Htealth, see Lnbbock. Origin of CiviUntion (p. 81 $q»). 
1' Apparently fioine l)reach of a primitive marriage taboo, as in the case of Urvas!: see Lang, Outtom and Mifih, 
pp. 64«gq. 
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NOTKS ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CU^INOM. . '0>\ 

Bff. CAMPBELL, CLE., 
{Continue from p. 32.} 



BY J. M. CAMPBELL, CLE., LCS, \ - .■ ^ ) 



(o) Ket^B. 



^c;t-:ARl^ 



THE class of articles, which, next to fire and water, have special power over spirits, are metals. 
Among the metals which have power over spirits, copper, lead and gold, are 
noticed, but the most important is ironJ^* In all cases of seizures and swooning iron is of 
great value, either applied hot, or as a lancet to let blood. This seems to be the base of the almost 
universal belief that iron has great power over spirits. So the Vaishnavas stamp their bodies with 
red-hot iron seals, and when the body of a pregnant woman is carried out of a Hindu house, a 
nail or a horse-shoe is driven into the threshold to bar the spirit from coming back. Among the 
Prabhi^s of Bombay, after the birth of a child, an iron bar is thrust across the door of the lying-' 
in room, and a pen-knife is placed under the mother's bed to ward off evil spirits.^*** The first 
thing a Bombay Prabhu looks at after waking is a gold ring.^ The Kunbis of KoUba put an 
iron hook, or poker, under the cot of a lying-in woman to keep off evil spirits.' The belief 
that spirits are afraid of iron is so strong among the Kolis, V&dvals and other lower classes of 
Thana, that whenever they go at night to their fields or gardens they keep with them a stick 
with loose iron rings to frighten evil spirits.^ Among the V&dvals, or gardeners of ThSnu, an iron 
bar is laid across the threshold of tbe lying-in room, in order that the evil spirits may not come 
inside.* When a Hindu child is taken to visit a relation, copper or silver coin is put into its 
hand at the time of leave-taking.^ During a thunder-storm Konkani MaruthAs throw their 
axes and sickles out of doors to scare the lightning.* Among the Bombay Parsis, women in 
child-bed are made to lie on an iron bed-stead for forty days, and the dead are carried on an 
iron bier.^ The Pars! women in their monthly sickness ai'e fed from an iron dish,® In Gujarat 
MatiA Kunbi women, for a fortnight after a birth, never go out without candying a knife or a 
sickle. The BhAts of Gujarat set a dagger near the new-bom child on the fifth evening when 
the chhati spirit is believed to come. A dagger and a sword are laid in the Bhutia woman's lying- 
in room. Among Gujarat Sravaks the bridegroom carries, for fourteen days before the wedding, 
a sword,* In Kathiawaf gold and curds are put into the dying Rajp&t's mouth. ^<^ In Gujarat 
the Mttsalman bridegroom carries a poignard and the Musalman bride a knife.^^ The Dekban 
Rumosid, after a birth, set up in the lying-in room a needle or an arrow in a millet stalk, and 
at their weddings the bridegroom holds a dagger in one hand and a fnend holds a sword over 
bis head.^2 The Kunbis of Poona on the Dasahi*a day worship iron tools,^* and they use hot 
iron as a cure in certain complaints.^* The Pard^si BhadbhujAs of Poona tie a piece of iron, 
about the size of a shilling, to the boy's and the girl's Wrists at the time of marriage.^ The Telugu 
Nhftvis of Poona lay the new-bom child by its mother, and at the head of the bed set a dagger, 
a lemon, and a cane.^* Among the N^ik Mails if a woman dies in child -bed, as the body leaves 
the house, a horse-shoe is dinven into the threshold, and while carrying the bier raid grain is 
strewn on the ground that the spirit may not come back.^' Jn the possession of the Maharaja 
of KolhApur is a gold mohar, and when a woman is in labour, water is poured over the mohar land 
given her to drink.^8 The Kolhapur Lingayats, on the ' way to the burial-ground, at intervals 

iMa xhe Pftrflts in some cases purified a man from a lead ladle {Yendid&dt Vol. lY. pp. 40.42). Barton (1621, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 435) says gold is an antidote to spirits, and gold rings are worn to keep spirits awa>« 
Of the use of copper coins and of bells examples are given below. 

»•* Mr. K Raghunfrth's Pdt&n6 PrabhUs, p. 45. i From MS. Notes. « Bombay Oatetteerj Vol. XT. p. 55. 

' Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. * Op. cit., loe. cit, * Information from Mr. Gtorindrao Pandit. 

• Inforination from the peon Bftb^t. » BoniboAf Oazeiteer, Vol. XIII. p. 270. 

• Vendiddd Fargard, Vol. XVI. ; Bleek's Khordak Avesta, p. 121. » Information from Mr. BhimbhAi. 
!• Information from Colonel Barton. *' liiformation from Mr. Fazal. 

• U Bombay Gatetteer, Vol. XVIH. p. 419. >3 Qp. cit Vol. XVIH. p. 294. 

^ Trans, By. Lit. Soc, Vol. m. p. 247. t« Op. cit. Vol. m. p. 821. 

!• Op. cit. Vol. m. p. 381. 1' From MS. Notes. ^ Infosmation from Mr. Barrd; 
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scatter betel leaves and copper coins.^® Among the Dharwar Lingayats, before the body is 
bai*ied, twenty-one small pieces of copper with some religions words written on them 
ai*e laid on the body.^ That the origin of iron as a spirit scarer lies in its value in 
oases of actual cautery finds support in the practice prevalent among the Dharwar 
Masiilars of branding new-bom children with a red-hot needle in the form of a cross.^i 
Among the Madhav Br^hmans of Dharwar, when a woman suffers much during child-birth, old 
gold coins are washed, and the water is given her to drink.22 The Bijapur Radis lay copper 
coins on the spot where the funeral pyre is built.^ The Beni-Isra'ils of Western India lay a 
knife under a babe's pillow to keep off spirits.^* The Gonds have a god called Chuda Pen in 
the form of an iron bracelet.^^ At Gond marnages copper coins are waved round the 
bridegroom's head and coins are worshipped by the Gaiti Gojids.2« Tiie Oraoiis lay a coin in 
the mouth of the dead,27 originally to keep the spirit from leaving the body .28 The Greeks 
and Romans continued the practise, explaining it by saying the coin was to pay Charon.2^ 
In Bengal, when the father sees the new-born child for the fii-st i ime he puts money in its hands.^® 
The arrow heads and other iron weapons, found in rude stone tombs in the Nilgiris, seem placed 
there with the object of keeping off evil spirits, not for the use' of the dead.^^ 

The Caunii, an ancient nation of Lesser Asia, at certain seasons met in armour and beat the air 
with lances and went to the boundary to drive away foreign spirits.^* When an Arab sees a 
whirlwind he says : — ** Hadidy hadidy yd mask wirty' — that is, •*Iron, iron, oh thou vile one ! "^ 

Among the Burmans, if a woman gives birth to a still-born child, a piece of iron is placed in 
the cloth in which the body is wrapped, and at the barial a member of the family says : — " Never 
return to thy mother's womb till this metal becomes soft as down."^* The ascetics or hermits in 
Burma carry an iron staff hung with rings.^* The Barmans j»ut pellets of gold under the skin to 
be wound-proof .3® The Siam king's sword is dipped into holy water, and the water is drunk by 
the king at the time of coronation.^^ The Chinese authorities ubjected to the Shanghai-Woosung 
Railway because it would disturb the spirits of the earth and the air, and so lower the value 
of property .38 When a Chinese child is sick, it is carried along the street by the mother, who 
drops coins at every ten paces, or, if the child is very bad, its body is rabbed with the coins and 
they are thrown into the street.^ In China, when a person is sick of a devil-sent epidemic, a 
sword, if possible a sword which has cut off a criminal's head, is hung over his bed,**^ and coins, 
generally pierced coins, are worn as charms.*^ A sword is a sacred emblem in Japan kept in 
the temple of Atsuta.*^ 

In North-West Africa Musalman women, when pregnant, often sit on an old iron gun to be 
relieved of dangers of child-birth >3 

A queen in South Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, had a number of iron rings on her ankles 
with little bits of sheet iron fixed to them.** In North Afric:i, the fire doctor generally keeps 



" From MS. Notes. «• Bombay Gazeiieer, Vol. XXII. p. 115. «' Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 211. 

« Op. cit. Vol. XXn. p. 74. M Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 155. a* Op. cit. Vol. XVUI. p. 526. 

25 Hislop's Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. HI. ^ Op. cit. p. 18. 

27 Op. cit. p. 22. 28 Dalton's VescrtpUve Ethnology of Bengal, p. 281. 

28 The great god of the Central Province Gaitt Gonds is a pice in a liollow piece of bamboo. A space, a foot 
square, is cleared at the foot of some holy tree, the pice is brought in its bamboo case, taken out and laid on the 
ground. Heaps of rice, a heap for each deity they worship, are arranged mund the pice: chickens and goats (formerly 
cows were offered) are fed on the rice, killed, and their blood sprinkU d between the pice and the rice. On the 
blood liquor is poured. The pice is then put in the case (Hislop's Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces^ p. 22). 

» Ward's View of the Fttidiw, Vol. HI. p. 156. « Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 161. 

82 Herod. I. in Hume, Vol. H. p. 899. « From MS. NotcM. s* Shway Yoe's The BurmaUy Vol. I. p. 3. 

w Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 169. «« Yule's Cathay, Vol. I. p. 94. [And of silver. — Ed.] 

^ Jones' Crowns, p. 436. [This belongs apparently to the section on Water. — Ed.J 

»« Captain H. O. Selby, B. E. »• Gray's China, Vol. U. p. 30. ' *• Op. cU. VoL U. p. 81. 

«i Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 89. *2 Bced's Japan, Vol. II. p. 269. 

*' Hay's Western Barbary, p. 117. ** Dr. Livingstontf's Travels in South Africa, p. 278. 
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with him a small charcoal fire, a pair of bellows and some iron rods. When a patient thinks 
himself bewitched, the doctor makes him lie down, pnlls aside the clothes from his back, and, 
making his rod of iron red-hot, draws it with a hissing sonnd across the back and loins of the sick 
person in the name of God>^ Actual cautery with a red hot iron is a favourite remedy with the 
Moors>* In Madagascar the chief post of the house has a silver chain fastened to it.^? 

So great is the power of iron over spirits, that the guardian spirit in Are must not be 
touched with a sword or iron. So the Tartars would not (1246) touch fire with a knife. 
Pythagoras (B. C. 600) said that fire should not be stirred with a sword.*® The same belief 
occurs in North -East Asia and North America. In Russia to break faggots with a poker might 
cause an ancestor to fall into hell, — that is, might drive away the guardian ancestral spirit 
from his hearth-home.*® > A similar reason may explain why the Romans would not cut 
certain plants with a knife, and why religions monuments were long made of undressed stone. 
The Romans believed that if an iron spike was driven in the ground, where a person was 
att€tcked by the falling sickness, he would never be again seized.^ The Romans kept a 
javelin in a lying-in room to give the mother easy delivery,*^ and drove large coffin nails 
in the side-posts of doors to drive off spirits.*^ Any one finding a cast horse-shoe in the road, 
and laying it up, will be cured of the yox^ or hiccup, by thinking of the place where the 
shoe was put.^ In the Roman tombs opened at Mayence, in women's coffins, bracelets, rings, 
needles and censors for burning incense were found.^ 

The Danish women, before putting a child in a cradle, to prevent evil spirits from hurting 
the child, fasten garlic, salt and steel to the cradle.*** In Sweden a knife, or other steel 
implement, is laid in the cradle of an unbaptized child to keep off spirits. Bathers throw steel 
into the water, and say: — **Neck, Neck, steel in strand, thy father was a steel-thief, thy 
mother a needle-thief, so far shalt thou be hence as this cry is heard."^ The young German 
warriors (A- D. 100) wore an iron- chain,^^ and the British mothers gave their children their 
first food off the father's sword.^ The Germans used to lay three knives for the Three 
Mothers,^ probably at first to drive them away, though they afterwai-ds seem to have laid 
oiferings on the blades. 

In 1691, in the Scotch Highlands, cold iron was put in a lying-in woman's bed to 
keep off the fairies, the reason being that, as iron mines lay near to hell, iron had an 
unpleasant savour to those fascinating creatures.^ In Suffolk (1780) it was believed that 
an old horse-shoe buried under the threshold of a witch kept her in at night.®^ That 
no elf or nightmare should ride on a woman in child-bed, and that an infant may not be 
carried away by an owl, a knife should be kept on the couch.®* In early England the 
fiend-sick patient had to drink out of a church bell.^ Middle-Age Europe believed that 
spirits could be hurt by swords and lances.^ The belief that a horse-shoe keeps off spirits, is 



*6 Bohlf 's Morocco, p. 82. Cf. cwte, p. 20. *• Op. cit. p. 81. *7 Sibree's Madagcitcar^ p. 287. 

*• Early History of Man, p. 277. Compare (Macgrreg^or's Sihhs, Vol. I. p. 91) when the Sikh leader GupA 
Gi^Tind (1680) wag forced to eat beef he first tarued over the flesh with a knife. The sense seems to be that tho 
iron drove out the divine cow-spirit. What G6^ind ate was therefore no longer cow's flesh. 

♦» Op. cit. p. 277. ^ Pliny's Natural Hiaiory, Book xxviii. Chap. 6. 

5' Op. cit. Book xxviii. Chap. 4. " Op. dt. Book xxxiv. Chap. 15. 

^ Plinj*a ^' liural Hittory, Book xxviii. Chap. 20. In some Roman British tombs large nails have been found 
(Wright*** Celt, Romm and 5airoti, pp. 302, 30^, 306, 310). Perhaps the object, as among the Cheremiss Indians, was 
to secure the body in the coffin {Tylor'g Primiiive Cvliure, Vol. L p. 29). 

5* Bombay Gazeiie, 5fch February. 1884. " Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 73. 

^ Henderson's Folk-Lore (2nd Edition), p. 281. ^ Tacitus' Oermaniay Chap. p. 31. 

« Tacitus* Oxford Trans. Vol. 11. p. 356. * Wright's Celt, Roman and Saxon, pp. 283-287. 

•• Scott'n Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 164. •' Moore's Oriental Fragmsntit p. 455. 

•2 Brand'^ Popular AniiquiHesj Vol. III. p. 250. «3 Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 140, 

•* Burton's AncLtomy of Melancholy, p. 738. 
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common in England and Scotland.^ A horse-shoe keeps off spirits and witches, according to 
the couplet : — ** Straw laid across her path, the witch retards. The horse-shoe nailed, each house- 
hold guards. "•• In England (about 1612) it was considered lucky for a man to find a piece of 
iron.^ la North- West Scotland, gold and silver cured the effects of the evil eye.^ In England, 
it is bad luck to make a present of a knife, and in North England, unless a nominal price is given, 
no one should take a present of a knife, for a "knife severs love."^ Pins are used in England 
in many cures. To cure warts prick them with a pin and drive the pin into an ash tree.^^ In 
England, a child afflicted with an eruption is cured by being rubbed with a half sovereign,'^ 
and in Dnmfrieshire the Locherby penny cures cow-madness.^^ Jq Northumberland pins are 
thrown into the wishing well at Wooler.^^ On New Year's Eve you should have money in your 
pocket,^* and it is unlucky to have no money in your pocket when you first hear the cuckoo.^^ 

The belief that spirits fear iron and a ring is perhaps the origin of the saoredness of 
the key. In England a key was used in divination. A key is heated and laid on the back to cure 
lumbago, and is put down the back of the neck to stop bleeding at the nose. With the house-key 
and a frying pan fiends are scared and bees tempted to alight ^^ After a death the hive is tapped 
thrice with a door key.^® In some parts of Scotland, when a bride and bridegroom enter their 
home, each carries a key — the husband a door key and the woman a bunch of keys.^® 

In Wiltshire (1871) a labourer's wife asked a clergyman for a sacrament shilling to tie round 
her child's neck to cure fits.®*^ A •* heart-grown," — that is, a fairy -witched, child in England is 
laid naked on the blacksmith's anvil. The blacksmith lifts his hammer as if to strike hot iron, 
but brings it down gently. Three taps of the hammer cure the child.^i 

Urine. — The next most important power over spirits is urine. Urine is a widely 
used medicine.®^ From the ammonia it contains, urine is useful in two ways: in recovering 
from swooning, fainting, nervous and other seizures, and in staunching bleeding. Both of these 
properties shew power over spirits. In restoring conscious&ess the power over the oppressing 
evil spirit is evident, and in staunching blood urine drives away a spirit, in accordance with 
the early belief that wounds bleed because they are sucked by spirits.^ The use of cow's 
urine, as a purifier, is common among all higher class Hindus. It is the regular means of 
getting rid of the ceremonial impurity which a birth or a death in a family causes,** and it 
ought to be taken on certain festivals and highdays. The importance of cow's and bull's urine, 
as a purifier among the Hindus and still more among the Persians, seems to shew that cow 

tt In London, in 1693, moat Went- End houses had a horae-shoe nailed in the threshold, because it laid evil 
spirits. The practice was universal in Wales in 1812 (Leslie's Early Races of Hcoiland, p. 423). Horse-shoes were 
formerly (1600) cut in the doors of British Christians, and they were fixed in boats and ships to guard them 
aj^inst storms (op. eit, p. 424). Nelson had a horse-shoe nailed to the Victory's mast (Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 113), 
The ends of the horse^shoe ought to be turned up. Compare Eeginald Scott on the cure by sympathy, — that is, 
treating the weapon, not the wound. If they stroke the sword up, the party feeUs no pain : if they draw the fingers 
down, the pain is intolerable. See Note 2, Reginald, in Scotl's Lay, 

«• Dyer's FoVc-Lore, p. 112. «t Brand's Popvlar AnUqxUiies, Vol. III. p. 251. 

« MitcheU's Highland BupsrsHiions, p. 87. «• Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 118. t* Op. eii, p. 139. 

" Op. cti. p. 167. " Op^ cit, pp. 163, 161 " Op. cii, p. 330. 

'* Op, cii. p. 72. w Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 57. »• Henderson's Folik- Lore, p. 233. 

" Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 124. w Op, cii, p. 128. 79 Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 33. 

•• Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 146. " Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 187. 

^ In the Konkan, near Bombay, no medicine is so largrely used in child- diseases as is the urine of the cow 
(Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi). According to Pandit Narsinha {Nigh&nturdj, pp. 174, 175) rine kinds of urine 
ure considered medicinal by Hindu physicians — the urine of a man, a cow, a she-buffaloe, a horse, an ass, a she-goat, 
au ewe, an elephant and a camel. Human urine destroys worms and removes phlegm, wind, insanity and poison 
(Information from Mr. ^&r&yan V. Purandhar^). That urine stops bleeding, explains the MarA(ht test of a 
diaiobliging man : '* To kdplya kardngU var mutn^r ndhi " ; He will not even make water on a cut finger. For the 
many healing properties of urine in Boman Folk Medicine compare Pliny's Natural History, Book xxriii. Chap. 6. 

M Tyler's PHmiiive Culiure, Vol. II. p. 126. 

•* The idea of the ceremonial impurity which attaches to birth, monthly sickness, and death, seems to have 
its root in the fact that those are the three times in life when the chazices of spirit- posse seion are greatest. The 
point ^3 noticed under *' spirit times." 
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and ball worship are greatlj due to the healing value of their urine. Human lirine is also 
believed to have a great power over spirits. 

Among Ratnagiri MarathAs human urine is used to cure congh and snake-bite.^ Among 
lower class Mahammadans, Hindus and Portuguese in Gnjarat and Bombay, people, 
when they have had a bad fall, or when they are severely beaten, drink their own urine. 
They say that it has the same intoxicating and reviving power as brandy.^ In Sind 
and other parts of India, to bathe it with urine is a common cure for a bleeding wound. 
' In the East Dokhan, the exorcist keeps urine in a bottle and threatens to make the spirit 
drink it, if he does not tell who he is. The filthy food which spirits eat shews that it 
is not its nastiness which makes the spirit fear urine. A Hindu in a haunted place will 
make water in a circle and sit secure in the middle : or, if he must move on, he will make 
water on his left foot, and the spirits will fly.®^ 

Among the Persians and the Parsis the use of urine is still commoner, because their 
fear of spirits is greater. After the thread-prayer the Parsl every morning should drink 
and wash his hands in cow's urine. It is a sin to wash the hands in water till they 
have been washed in urine.^^ That the urine of an ox or of a bull is equally cleansing as the 
urine of a cow,^ supports the view that the oow was worshipped, rather beoaiise of 
the value of its urine, than because of the value of its milk. So also the fifth most 
acceptable place in the (Parst) universe is where cattle and beasts of burden leave their 
urine.***^ Among Parsis defiled garments are washed in cow's urine.®* Corpse -bearers should 
wash their bodies and hair with urine.®^ Any one who touches a dead body should wash 
his hands in cow's urine, and the spirit of corruption will be driven out.^ In some cases it 
is enough to sprinkle the clothes with urine, but a woman who gives birth to a dead 
child must drink cow's urine and ashes, and wash her body with urine.^ Besides, in their 
religious services, urine is commonly used and highly valued as a medicine by Pftrsis. 

Urine was greatly valued as a medicine by the Romans. Pliny®^ notices asp's urine as 
a cure for the drowsiness which follows an asp sting. He mentions the urine of camels, apes, 
wild boars, asses, and horses as curing many diseases.^ The examples are valuable as 
shewing one of the grounds on which these animals were worshipped. A boy's urine cured 
fever,*^ a man's urine cured gout,*® and whoever dropped his urine on his foot in the early 
morning, was safe from any charm.^ The use of urine is seldom recorded in books of travels 
or of customs. This is probably from an idea that the habit has no special meaning or interest, 
rather than that it has not been noticed.^^ Even where no reference has been made to the use 
of urine, cases are recorded of the tails of cattle being used to sprinkle holy water .^ This 
suggests that the yak or Tibet ox tails, which were so commonly borne close to Hindu kings 
and which appear in old Buddhist and other sculptures and paintings, were valued as spirit- 
soarers rather than as fly-whisks. 

** Information from the peon B&b&jt. ** Information from Mr. Fozal Lntfolla. 

tr Compare Plinj {Natural History, Book zxyiii. Chap. YI). He who every morning droppeth his own nrine 
on his feet shall be seoare from every oharm and poison. 

w Bleek*8 Khordah Avetta, p. 166. 

•• VendidU Fargard, Vol. XIX. pp. 70-75 ; Bleek's KhordaH Avetia, Vol. I. p. 140. 

»» Bleek's Khordah Avetta, Vol I. p. 21. »» Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 58. w Op. cU. Vol. I. p. 70. 

*s Bleek's Avesta, Vendid^, p. 84. m Bleek's Khordah Avetta, pp. 48, 48. 64. 

•» Pliny's Natural Hwtory, Book xxix. Chap, 4. ^ Op. cU, Book xxviii. Chape. 8, 11. 12, 17, 19. 

^ Op. cU. Book xxyiii. Chap. 11. * C^. cit. Bock xxviii. Chap. 6. 

** Pliny's Natwral History t Book xxviii. Chap. 6. This seems to explain why the faaUmu was hung ronnd 
ehildren*3 necks and under warrior's triumphal oars (op. cit. Book xxviii. Chap. 4). The Hindus have the same 
belief that spirits fear the private parts of a man. 

^ Tylor's {Primitive CulbuTB, VoL II. p. 4S3) reference to the Hottentots smearing mother and child with 
nrine in their unclean way seems a case in point. It is doubtf al whether he intentionally left out other references, 
as he meotions the P^r^l practice in detail (op. cit. Vol. II. p. 438). 

> Tylor's PrimiHve Culture, Vol. II. p. 533. 
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Bombay Hindus use cow's urine as a medicine as well as a purifier. In the Konkan, 
cow*8 urine is considered a specific for worms, from which young children are apt to 
suffer. The Brahmans and Prabhus of Bombay, on the eleventh day aft«r a death, become 
purified by drinking cow's urine. The Brahmans in Bombay, after a child is bom, keep cow's 
urine, with nim leaves floating in it, at the entrance of the lying-in room, and no one is allowed 
to enter the room without first sprinkling the urine on his feet with the nvn leaves. Among 
the Prabhus of Bombay, on the tenth day after child-birth, cow's urine is sprinkled all over the 
house ; and, to free them from all impurity, each member of the household thrice drinks about . 
a teaspoonful of the panckagdvya, — that is, clarified butter, curds, milk, honey and cow's 
urine.2 In Poena, drops of urine and Ganges water are poured into the dying Raul's mouth.' 
The Dhdrs of Ahmadnagar spill a pot of cow's urine on the grave,* and the Naradev Shimpis of 
Ahmadnagar, on return from a funeral, dip a nvn^ twig in cow's urine and sprinkle their heads 
with it.® Among the DharwAr Liiigayats the holiest of the holy water which is drunk by 
laymen is that in which the stone ling of the high priest has been bathed.^ The G6sAvis of 
Belgaum, after a death, are purified by drinking the five products of the cow.^ On one fast 
nothing bat cow's urine is drunk by Hindus.® Fryer^*^ (1673) notices how the Banias of Surat 
"take delight in the stale urine of a cow, besprinkling themselves with it, as a Christian with 
holy water, or a Musalman with rose water: nay, more, they even use it as a potion or filter, and 
after it bid the devil do his worst." The Nairs of Malabar consider urine to be a purifier, and 
have water, cow's milk and cow's urine poured over them on the fifth, tenth and fifteenth days 
after a death. ^^ Oderic (1320) says : — "In Malabar the people take two basins, one of gold, the 
other of silver, and when the ox is brought from the stalls they put these under him and catch 
urine in one and dung in the other. With the urine they wash their face and with the dang 
they daub themselves on the middle of the forehead, on the balls of the cheeks, and on the 
middle of the chest."*^ According to the Bdhistdn^^ human urine was drunk by some yogis. 

The Burman priests use as medicine the urine of a cow or a black bullock, on which the 
juice of the lemon or other sour fruit has been poured.^* In China cow and horse urine are 
considered an excellent lotion for skin disease, and also for destroying white ants.^*^ In the 
Philippine Islands the fii*st excrements of a new-born babe are a cure for snake and dog 
bites.i« 

The Dinkas of the White Nile make their hair a foxy red by continual washing with cow's 
urine.^^ The Shillooks of the White Nile, if fairly off, cover their body with a rusty coating of 
cowdung ashes : with them dry ashes and cow's urine are indispensable articles of toilet. 
According to a widespread African practice, milk vessels are washed with cow's nrine instead 
of with salt.^^ The Dinkas of the White Nile burn cow-dang and smear themselves with the 
ashes ; they also use cow's urine in washing dishes.^® Hottentot sorcerers or rain bringers 
procure rain by scattering their urine over a fire.^o At a Moor wedding in West Africa a 
present of urine from the bride's person is sent as a special compliment, and is dashed in the 
receiver's face.^i Child's urine painted on the affected spot is considered a cure for sores in 
Central Africa.^a 

The Indians of Peru, in South America, wash their hair in urine, and the Spanish American 
women do the same.** 

3 K. Eaghnnflth'B Valine Prabhus, p. 48. « Bombay Oazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p, 361. 

• Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 169. a Melia azadirachta. 

• BombcLy Gazetteer, Vol. XVH. p. 127. ' Op. cit. Vol. XXU. p. 199. 

• Op, dt. Vol. XXI. p. 184. » Maurice's Indihn AuHquities, Vol. V. p. 983. 
w Voyages, p. 92. " Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. II. p. 409. 

" Yale's Cathay, Vol. IL p. 73. i» Dmstdn, Vol. II. p. 129. 

J* Shway Toe's The Burman, Vol. I. p. 141. " Gray's China, Vol. 11. p. 123. 

w Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. II. p. 174. '' Schweinfurth's Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p. 150. 

» Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 88. " Op. eU. Vol. I. p. 163. »> Hahn's Tmtni Goam, p. 88. 

ai Park's Travels, Vol. I. p. 136. »» Stanley, Vol. IL p. 369. »» Jour. Eihno. Soc, Vol. II. p. 206. 
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The Highlanders In the seventeenth century used to sprinkle their cattle with urine on the 
first Monday in every quarter.^ In Scotland, in Perthshire, urine is used as a cure for wasp- 
stings.** In the South of Ireland, especially in the outlying parts, among the lower orders, the 
drinking of human urine is a not uncommon cure for diseases.^ In England, in the seventeenth 
century, urine was considered to be a book of fate.*^ In the Highlands of Scotland water and 
oil of human dung were believed to be very effective against madness,*® and the urine of the 
bear mixed in vinegar was said to cure epilepsy.** 

The less important articles whioh are believed to have power over spirits, because 
they have been found to cure diseases, may be shortly noted in alphabetic order : — 

AsheSy called by Hindus raJcshd or protection and vihhuti or prosperity, are much used by 
them as purifiers, that is, as spirit-drivers. Though ashes are sometimes taken internally as a 
medicine, the reason why they are considered specially potent against spirits seems to be their 
power of staunching blood and of healing sores. The following illustrate the common Hindu 
use of ashes to keep off spirits* The Lingftyat rubs his brow with cow-dung ashes, and 
ascetics cover their whole bodies with ashes. The Vaidus of Poona get purified by rubbing 
their bodies with ashes,^^ and a Dekhan medium surrounds a possessed man with a circle of 
ashes. In Dharwar, as a cure for head-ache, ashes are thrown on the head or applied to ikny . 
other part of the body that pains.^^ In Belgaum, among the Bh&ts, a person excommunicated 
from the caste is re-admitted on swallowing ashes given him by the caste teacher.^* In Bijapur, » 
ashes from the censer of M&ruti, or other guardian deity, is one of the chief means of scaring 
spirits. When an Ambig, or fisherman of Bijapur, is possessed, he is set before a god, and his 
brow is rubbed with ashes.^^ The KSiigaris of K&nara get from the washerman, on the third 
day after a death, wood-ashes and water, and the Dhors get cow-dung ashes once a year from 
the head of the Liugayat monastery of Chi trad riiga in Mysore.^* Among the Halvakkl Yukkals 
of Kdnara, on the third day after a birth, the people and their house are purified by the washerman 
sprinkling on them, and in the house, water mixed with ashes and potash.^^ High -class Hindu 
females in Western India, during the Divali holidays, draw lines of rdngoU (husk-ashes) in front 
of their houses. Among the Hindus, bhasma snana^ or ash bathing, is considered as good and 
purifying as bathing in water .^^ The Hindu religious book, Brakmottarkhand, states that a 
great ascetic applied ashes to the body of a king named Bhadrayu, and from that time the king 
because famous for strength, glory, courage, and power of memory.'^ The Beni- Israelis of 
Bombay, at a birth, to keep off evil spirits, draw lines of ashes outside of the mother's room.' 
A Parai woman after child-birth drinks ashes mixed with cow's urine.^ The Pdrsts strew- 
their fields with the ashes of the sacred fire.^ 

The Jews in grief covered themselves with ashes and sackcloth.*® In Central Asia ashes 
are used to staunch bleeding in cftses of circumcision.*^ 

The Papuans, when they see a stranger, throw ashes, lime, and sand over their own 
bodies.** In consequence of their belief that spirits enter by the hair, the people of the Arrn 
Islands, west of Guinea, wash their hair with ashes and lime.*^ 

According to Pliny, horse-dung ashes, used with egg-shells, are good for staunching 
blood.** The Romans believed that the ashes of a calf purified.*** They considered ashes sovran 

>* Brand's Popvltr Antiqiuiietf Vol. I. p. 13. ** Information from Mr. J. Dayidson, Indian Civil Service. 
«• Information from Dr. H. Greany. ^ Broome's Vulgar ErrorB^ Vol. I. p. 3. 

^ Mitchell's Highland SupersUticms, p. 81. » Op. eii. p. 81. so Bombay QazeUeer, Vol. XVIII. p. 478. 

« Op. eit. Vol XXn. p. 51. •» Op. cU. Vol. XXL p. 179. »» Op. cit Vol. XXIH. p. 114. 

«* Op. cit. Vol. XV. pp. 373, 374. » Op. dt. Vol. XV. p. 211. 

» Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. " Information from Mr. B. B. Vakh&rkar, B.A. 

» Bleek's Khordah Avetia, Vol. I. pp. 46, 48. «» Ddhist&n, Vol. I. p. 881. *• Dubois, Vol H. p. 261 

*i Schuyler's Turkettdn, Vol L p. 142. *« Earl's Papwatu, p. 38. *« Op. cii. p. 97. 

** Pliny's Natural Eiaiory, Book xxx. Chap. 18. 

** Ovid's Fatti, Book IV. chap. 728.— Compare Moses giving the children of Israel the ashes of the golden 
calf to drink ; also the ashes of the red heifer (Tylor's Prinviiive Crdture, Vol. IL p. 400). 
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for staunching blood. The ashes of a sacred pregnant cow were preserved in the temple of 
Vesta at Rome, with bean stalks, as a means of expiation.^ 

In a Russian story, cow-ashes mixed with excrement, bring good luck>7 In Russia 
wine and water are nsed in extreme unction, and incense ashes are laid with the dead>® 
In Poland, when ** the white folk " torment a sick man, a bed of pease-balm is made, a sheet 
spread over it, and the patient is laid thereon. A person walks round him carrying on his 
back a sieve full of ashes, and letting the ashes run out till the floor all round the bed 
is covered with them. The first thing next morning is to count all the lines in the 
ashes, and some one goes silently, greeting no one on the way, and reports the number 
to the wise woman, who prescribes accordingly. Spirits are believed to leave their tracks in the 
ashes, which are thus strewn.^^ In France, in some religious houses, the dying breathed his last 
lying on ashes.^ In Roman Catholic Europe, people are marked with a cross of ashes.^^ With 
ashes of palm-leaves the Roman Catholic priest signs the foreheads of his people in the form of a 
cross.^' Aish- Wednesday, which is the first day of Lent, is called so from the ancient ceremony 
of blessing ashes on that day .^ Ashes of box- tree leaf were used in the same way as palm ashes, 
and on Palm Sunday were given by the priests as an exorcism against ague and worms.^ In 
England, it was believed that any person who is to die within the year will have his footprints 
marked in ashes on St. Mark's Eve, April 25th.^ In England, people nsed to examine ashes to 
see the foot-prints of a future husband or wife,^ and ring-worm was onred by dropping ashes on 
the affected place.^^ 

Beating. — Spirits fear beating. So St. Francis flogged himself to keep off the devil,^' 
and Merlin ordered a weekly whipping to disenchant Dulcinea.^^ At TarApur, in the Konkan, 
in 1673, M. Dellon saw, in the cloister of the Church of Misericordia, penitents with covered 
faces and bare shoulders wounding themselves with whips containing bits of iron.^ The 
practice of self -flogging for the removal of sins seems to have been introdaced into the K6nkan 
by the Jesuits. In 1551 a Jesuit named Gaspar established a society of penitents, who, when 
the preacher aroused a feeling of sorrow and shame, lashed themselves with thongs, and cut 
themselves with iron blades till the blood flowed.*^ 

Among the Dekhan Mhars, when a man is possessed by a spirit, and the spirit does not 
tell his name, the possessed man is slapped with a shoe, his fingers are pinched, and he is caned .^^ 
'In Sh61ftpur, among the Lingftyats, the woman who names the child has her back beaten with 
gentle blows,^ and, among the M4ngs of ShdUpur, at their wedding, the bride and bridegroom 
beat each other on the back with a twisted waistcloth.^ Among the DhArwar Madhava Brah- 
maois, when the father's sister names the child, the women of the house give her some blows 
on the back.'s In Dh&rwir some Brihmans, who live by begging, refuse to take alms, and 
threaten to curse the giver, unless he beats them.*^ Gemelli Careri (1695) mentions that when 
the lower classes in Goa marry, the couple lie on a hard bed, and the kindred come and thrash 
them, shewing them so much of this brutal kindness that they are for a long time unfit for 
work.*^ At the yearly festival of the goddess Dayamava in the Southern MarafhA Country, 
one of the performers, the priest of the P6traj, has a long whip, which he cracks, and to 
which divine honours are paid.** In Dharwar the pious worshippers of the goddess Dayamava 
wave a lighted lamp round the goddess and beat their cheeks in token of atonement for sins.^ 

*« Gubemati's Zool. Myth. Vol. I. p. 276. *▼ Op. cU,, loc, cit, *• Schuyler's IWJkettdn, Vol. L p. 152. 

*• Grimm'B Tmto, Jfyih, Vol IH. pp. 1165, 1163, •• Dubois, Vol. H. p. 268. 

w Chambers's Boch of Days, p. 240. »« Brand's Popular AniiquHlei, Vol L p. 94. ••Op. eU., loc, eU. 

•• pp. eU. Vol. I. p. 126. •• Chambers's Book ofDayg, p. 560. 

•• Brand'R PopxUar AnHquiHee, Vol. T. p. 8. " Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 170. »• Moore's Fragmmti, p. 58. 

•• Qucri, Btfo. October 1888, p. 428. •• Porhtgal e oi Esircmgeiroi, Vol. L p. 291. 

•I Bombay aaxeiie^r, Vol. Xm. p. 208. «• Op. cit. Vol. XVIH. pp. 441, 442. 

•• Op. eU. Vol. XX. p. 88. •« Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 174. •» Op. cii. Vol. XXH. p. 75. 

•• Information from B4t Bahftdur Tirmalr&T Venkatesh. ^ Careri in ChwchiU, Vol. IV. p. fOS. 

•» Sir W. KUiot in Jouf. F.thno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 97. •» Bombay QaxeHeer, Vol. XXH. Appendix A. 
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The Kirghiz of Central Asia beat a woman in child-bed, because thev believe her to be 
possessed.^^ Beating with a leather lash is a common Japanese application as a remedy 
for rheumatism, and to pi'omote circulation,^* The Arawahs, when a man dies, cut thorny 
twigs and beat the body to try and bring him back.^^ Careri^^ notices a disease in the 
Philippine Islands, which can be cured only by beating the patient black and blue. The 
South Africans have a ceremony, called sechu, in which the men beat the boys with wands, 
drawing blood, to harden them.^* When the king of Tahiti, on his crowning day, is bathing, 
the priest strikes him on the back with a sacred branch : this purifies the king from blood 
and other guiltiness.^^ 

In the mysteries of Adonis, in the funeral ceremony moumei*s pass along the streets, 
scourging themselves and uttering frantic cries.^* In chivali-y the knight struck the candidate 
on the neck with a sword, kissed his cheeks and forehead, and with his open palm gave him a 
gentle slap77 Among the Elomans, during the Lapercalia^ matron* were lashed by the priests 
with leather thongs, and they became pregnant'® 

When St. Teresa of Spain (1 540) began to suffer from trances and fits she was said to 
be possessed by a devil, and Francesco Borgia, Jesuit Provincial General for Spain, advised 
her to scourge herself with a whip of nettles.'^ In Germany, if your milk is bewitched, whip it 
in a pot, or stir it with a sickle : every lash or cut makes the witch wince.^^ The Duke of 
Carinthia, in Austria, gets a slight slap on the face from a peasant when lire succeeds.®^ In the 
thirteenth century the Italian sect, called the Flagella»ts, held that scourging was equally 
important as Baptism and the Sacrament. Among Roman Catholics the communicant 
is patted on the cheeks,^^ and the Roman Catholic priest in the Sacrifice of the Mass ou 
several occasions strikes his breast.^ Beating with nettles was, in Engla&d, considered good 
for consumption.^* 

Similarly with men, flower and truit treev and animals were whipped, if believed 
to be worried by spirits. The Hindus have a belief that the hadamb tree when beaten by a 
pregnant woman with her left foot bears plenty of fl^owers.®* According to the Spanish proverb 
*'a woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree, the more yoa beat them the better they be.''^ 
In Hull and York dogs are whipped once a year.®-^ 

(To he continnedJ) 



BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OP INDIA. 

BY A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT I>K FBANCE. 

(Traiidaied from ile French bf Dr. Jame9 Morison,) 

{C(ytKlttded from p^ 41.} 

I SHALL finish this review of works on the ancient philosophy of India, by mrentioning a 
short Jaina work, the Shacjdarfcanasamuohcliayay ** the Epitome of the Six Systems/' of Hari- 
bhadra, of which we have a good edition from Prof. P. L. Pnll^, of Padua. 3® Haribhadra^ who 
according to tradition, died in 52^ A. 1)., but by more exact testimony lived in the ninth 
ceiitnr}^ and who had several homonyms, was a Brahman converted to Jainism He is famous 
still as the author of 1,400 prabandhas (chapters of works), and seems to have been one of the 



'• Spencer's TrinciTples of Sociology ^ Vol. I. p. 245. "^ Silver's Jaj>nn^ p. 12. 

'« Spencer's Principle of Sociology Vol. I. p. Ifi8. "^^ Careri in Churchill, Vol. IV. p 430. 

^* Dr. Livingstone's Travels in South Airica, p. 146, "^ Jones' Crowns, p. 453. 

7« Mackay's Freemaso'ary, p. 8. "^^ 0]?. cit. p, 55, "^ From MS. Kotes. 

75 QuaH. Rev. October 1883, p. 405, »• Grimm's Teuto, Myih. Vol. HI. p. 1072. 

»i Jones' Crowns, p. 399. •' Golden Manual, p. 690. ^'' Op. cit. pp, 2S9-27U 

•* Dyer's Folk-Lorej p. 22. •* Information from Mr. P. B, Joshi* 

•« Dyer's i'oU- Lore, p. 30. »' Oi). cit. p. 104. 
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first to introduce the SaDskrit lanj^usge into the scholastic literature of the Svetambara Jains.*® 
By the ** Six Systems" the Brahnians understand those we have just passed under review, 
the two Mim&msas, the SAnkhya and the Yoga, the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika. Haribhadra, 
on the other hand, if indeed the treatise be byhim,*^ expounds under this title very curtly (in 
87 ilohas)^ but quite impartially, the essential principles of the Buddhists, the Jainas, the fol- 
lowers of the Nyaya, the SAnkhya, the Vaiseshika, and the Mimamsu. He thus selected his 
own school and those with whom the Jainas have had the closest affinities, and puts them in 
between the schools of their greatest enemies, the Buddhists and the ritualists of the school 
of Jaimini. These last he couples with the Lokayatikas, the atheistic materiielists, not simply 
from sectarian fanaticism and on his own judgment, but following an opinion that was 
then prevalent even among the Brahmans. 

The bridge between speculation on the one hand, and ritual and custom on the other, is 
not so long in India as it is with us. Both disciplines make the claim to be founded on the 
Veda, with nearly the same justice in either case. On the 'Srauta Sutras, the texts which deal 
with the great solemn sacrifices, notices have been given above, under the Vedas to which 
they are connected. I have only now to mention, under this head, two works which have as 
their aim the corapai-ative study of single points of this ritual according to the texts as a whole. 
Professor Hillebrandt, who takes up a clue, which he has followed before, has looked out for 
the traces, which the ancient festivals at the solstices have left in certain great ceremonies of 
Brahmanism, the Sattraa.*^ These festivals must have been common to the Indo-European 
peoples, and this primitive community of origin may yet be disco vei-ed in several characteristic 
points where Germanic and Slavonic usages appear to coincide with Brahmanic prescriptions. 
As a general proposition Prof. Hillebrandt's argument is quite worthy of acceptance. It may 
very well be that the Brahmans have embodied ancient popular solemnities of this kind with 
their cyclic ceremonies, whatever doubt we may have as to the more theoretic than real existence 
of these long ceremonies. But, in detail, we think he has gone too far, and that we will do well 
to bear in mind the strictures passed in the Revue de Vhistoire des IleUgioiib*^ by M. Sabbathier on 
some points of his theory. Apart from this theory. Prof. Hillebi^andt's essay abounds in details 
of every kind on the constitution of the ancient ritual of the Brahman. Fuller still, and com- 
pleter, but giving less room for hypothesis, is the monograph of Prof, Weber on the Vfijupeya, 
a ceremony which included gatnes, chariot races, and the drinking of surd, a highly intoxicating 
beverage, which even the highly developed ritual ordinances were obliged to retain on this 
occasion, in spite of its prejudice in favour of tempei'ance.** Here, again, we have to do with 
a popular custom admitted into and modiBod by the sacerdotal ISdstra, and Prof. Weber has 
admirably shewn, how, from being a festival originally accompanying the election of a chief, 
it has finally become simply one of the forms of the soma sacrifice. 

Under the rubric of domestic ritual and customary law, I must mention, first of all, the new 
edition of the Dhio^maafttra of Apastamba** by Prof. Buhler, and that of the Grihya StLtra of 
Hirai^yakebi/^ by his pupil Prof.|Kiiste, These two works ai-ea part of the ^trattoi two very 

*o On Haribhadra see ZeliKhrift der deuiBchen iYiorgmilandischm GtaeWKhafi, XLVI. (1802), p. 582. ~ 

*i The Shw^dariananasimchchaya of Haribhadra S Ari, mentloued in the t^'n '^ ana of the VaUeshikadar.ana 
(Benares Sa^' skfit Soriea, p. 13), soems to be a different work. 

43 Alfred Hillebrandt, Die Bontiwendfesie in AU-Indxen, Sine Uniersuchuagi Erlapgep, 1889. 

«3 Tome XXIII. p. 221. 

** Albreoht Weber, Utber den V>^japeya, from the Siixutignherit'Aie of the Berlin Academy, July 1892. Profo^»4or 
Weber has been kind enough to honour me by dedicating this essay to me, for which I beg to tender him :)iis 
public expression of my warmest thanks. 

♦» G. Biihler, A phoriBins on the Sacred Law of the Hindus hy Apa$tamha, ^Ued mih^ Kjriractf from the Ccni, 
mentary, Sec4>nd ^diUon^ reviged^ Part I. coniaininp the Tt»t, if^iih criiical Notf^, aii Index oj ihe S'Hra>i frnd ike 
Various ReadinifM of ihe Hira nyaJceM-Dharmasiiira, Bomh&yi 1892, forming No. XLIV. of tho BomLay Sanskj-it 
Tories. ThafiBBt edition appeared 1868-1871. 

*c J. Kirste, The Oi'ihyasAira of HirainynkeHn, iviih Exiradx from the Conmituinry of M''i>-{d'iUa. Vienna, 1889, 
publisbod by tho Aq^cmy of Sciences of Vienna. Compare, by the M:imt» editor, Ein OraiAka-MayMtcriji des 
fiirxxn^ftUpeHgrihyasutra m a^ SiiMungaherithte of the Academy of Vienna, lfc9l. 
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nearly allied schools connected with the BUich Yajus of the TaiUtriyaa, Large parts of their 
Sutras are common. By noting the variants, for example. Prof. Bfihler has been able to make 
his edition of the dharnuisuf ra of the one school at the same time serve as an edition of that 
of the other school. In his preface the reader will find new information as to important 
readings in the text of Apastamba and the commentaries. To these texts may be added 
the Karmapradipa^ the first chapter of which Dr. Schrader has published and translated.*^ 
Tliis is a Grihya ritual in general, but following moro particularly tlie siitra of Gobhila 
(Samaveda), though it has also been assigned to the Rik and more especially to the White Yajus. 
It has even been attributed to KatyAyana, the author of the iSratUastifras of that Veda. 
Dr. Knauer had before supplied some useful information on this treatise, and it seems to be 
older than the supplement to the sutras of Gobhila mentioned above. 

Professor Oldenberg has published a second volume of his ti-anslation into English of the 
GrikycLniUras^ containing Gobhila, Hiranyakesin, and Apastamba.*® The collection now embraces 
all the texts that have been published, and the translator has been in a position to add his general 
introduction. Up to the end of his task the translator has managed to combine exactness, 
completeness, and, what is more, originality in a theme that has been so often treated before. 
In the introduction, for instance, the reader will hardly find a single instance of mere repeti- 
tion of old facts, and yet no essential point has been omitted, and though in his results the 
author arrives at the same conclusions as his predecessors he has done so by his own methods. 
For example, by examining the metre, he has been enabled to fix precisely in a novel and 
ingenious manner the place of these sutras in Vedic literature. The practices which they 
prescribe are, in groat part, clearly of very great antiquity, since we meet with them in many 
instances and with striking resemblances in their details among other Indo-European 
peoples. Several of them are mentioned even in the Brdhmanas, But, before these «^^ra«, there 
were no hand-books for this part of the ritual, as there were for the more complicated ritual of 
the great sacrifices. Till then these usages had been handed down by tradition, not by formal 
instruction. In other terms, the Griyasutras are smdrtas not sratUas^ and deal with custom and 
not with doctrine. A very complete synoptical tabic of the subjects treated of in these texts is 
added to the volume, which ends with the translation of the Yajhaparibhdshdsutras of Apastamba 
made by Prof. M. Miiller and mentioned before. Drs. Caland and Winternitz deal with 
special points of this ritual, the former with the worship of the dead,*® and the other with the 
marriage ceremonies,*^ and they have studied them from the comparative point of view, by 
bringing them into connexion with analogous customs which have been observed among 
other peoples. Professor Kirste has also made a comparative study of one of these points, by 
putting the ceremony of shaving the head of children among the Hindus alongside of a 
very similar pi-actico still observed by the South Slavonic nationalities.*^ The resemblance may 
be close, but I doubt if the explanation of the usage proposed by Prof. Kirste is convincing. 



*^ Friedrich Sohroder, Der K^iTwxi'^fadi'pa^ J. Tra'pAthaka mii Ausznjeni aus dentn Kowtnenior^ de» AHltTco^ ht^r-. 
ausgfigeben xi'.id Hbers^zt. Halle, 1889. 

♦• H-rmann Oldenberjf, Th^ Qrihya-aAiras, Rules of V^lic Domesiic Ceremonies, irantMedy Pari JJ, Oobhila, 
Hiranyakein, Apaslamba. Ycyiiapnribhd8k&-BHrtt$, tranalaied by F, Mcix MuUer, Oxford, 1892, forming Vol. XXX, 
of the Sacred Boohn of ihe East. 

*» W. f 'aland, Uipber Toienverehruny bet einiyen der IndOfijei'manischen Volker^ Amsterdam. 1888, in the Proceed- 
inR8 of the Academy of Amsterdam. Cf . M. Wintemitz, Noies ou ^r^ddhas and Arcesirfd Wort^h^ among ihe Jndo- 
Eurofea'.i ^laiione. In Winner Zeiischrift fur die Kwide dts Morgeulandf^t, IV, (1890) p 199. The di^isertation of 
Pi'of. Ka3g^, IHfl NfUTUaW bei den Osfariern. KvUurhistorlche Analekietiy from the Phil<,logi8che .\b1iano1u.tg» h 
fur Heinrich Sch»oeitf^r-S idler, 1892, bears also in great part on the comparative study of fnneral usages, 

**» M. Wiutcrnitz, Das uliii^iache HoehzeiisriiueU nach dmn Apaxlomb^ya-Grihyst'ttTa, ititZ eiu^gen o^j./fr-n 
rerwandien Worken, Mii VergU-chung der Hochzeiisjebraudie hei den ilhrije^i Jndogfrmanischfn VoJkern, Vionna, 
1892, in the Dtnkschriften of the Academy of Vienna. Compare by the «ame author, .1 Comparative sivuy vj hulc- 
European Customs, with speHal riference to the Marriage Cuitomi in the Transndio/.s of ihe Jniernntioual Folhlore 
Conjrf^t, 1891, London, 1892. 

M J. Kirate, Jndojt^mauische Qebriuch^ heim Haarschmi4vn in the Analecta Graece^.da, FeatschHft z\(m 42. 
Thilologenia-je in Wieu 1893. 
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He connects it with the ancient worship of trees and plants, which according to him are 
represented in this case by the hair, and refers us to the prophetic ship Argo and the oaks 
of Dodona. The late Mr. Wilken,^^ ^^j^^ ^^y^ y^y^ ingenious cxplaimtions of mo»t of 
these ancient usages, and who also wrote a dissertation on the piactiee of offering up 
the hair, more correctly looked on it as possibly a symbolic sacrifice, a kind of rawsom 
for the individual whose hair was cut off. On another practice of the domestic ritual, " the 
8er pent-offering,'' Dr. Winternitz does not go beyond India, but compares the past with the 
present and shews how the same customs or others very similar have been preserved down to 
our own dayp.^^ Lastly, a native medical man in the British service, Mr, Gupta, has made 
a study of ancient Hindu law, from the social and sanitary point of view.^* A very different 
bi-anch of learning, which we should certainly not Imve to mention in this connexion in the 
case of any other country, the ars amatoritu is in India one of the recognized parts of the 
Smriti. Like the rest it again goes back to a sutra very closely allied both in form and matter 
with the dharma and grikya suiras, with which it has sevei-al chapters in common, sometimes 
nearly identical in terms, viz,, those which deal with the conditions and forms of marriage. So 
far, it is a idstra quite as much as the others, proclaiming, as they do, the dharma. Otherwise 
the book is inconceivably tilthy, bnt replete with curious details for the history of manners and 
customs. It has been edited with the commentary of Yasodhara, by the late Pandit DurgA- 
pitksada, /or j^nVa^e ctrcw/tf ^to» o///y, although apart from this porely formal announcement, it 
does not contain a word of English.^* It has been also translated into French (a previous 
English translation is anonymous) from some source, probably a modern version got in India, but 
certainly not from the Sanskrit text, which it does not follow, even in its arrangement.^ It can 
be of no value as an archseological document, and as the author has seen fit to add alKsorts of 
dirt gathered from Western literature, it must be classed simply among books of pornography* 

From these ancient sutras and other similar writings the entire legal literatiire has taken its 
i-ise, — in the first place the dharmasdstras properly so called, then the commentaries on these, and 
the more systematic treatises which explain some particular department or which extend over the 
whole field of law, and compare the authorities, and discuss the pros and co7i8 in single cases, 
and settle the differences of opinion according to the rules of the dialectic of the Mimamsa. 
Our thanks are due to M. Strehly for giving us a new translation in French of the Code of 
Manu,^7 that of Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, the only good one, which dates from 1833, being long 
out of print and unprocurable. The bibliography, which M. Sti'chly has given, is insuflScient - 
it should either have been left out altogether or treated more fully, and there are a few slight 
oversights in the preface which might be removed, but the translation itself, in which the 
author has used the help of the best authorities, is executed with care, and is trustworthy. 
The notes, which are drawn up with much judgment, give all information necessary for a 
reader who may be unfamiliar with things Indian. The collection of extracts from the prin- 
ci{>al commentaries on Manu, which Prof. Jolly had begun in the Bibliotheca Itulica, had to be 
stopped after the third part,^^ these texts having meanwhile been published in extemo, but nut 



^ This untirinf^ and carofnl worker, whose works on the populationfl of the Indian Arcbipekifsro, b&ve been 
mentioned more than onoo in those Beports, died An^. 27ih, 1891, at the age of forfy-four. 

*' M. Winternitz Der SarpahaU, Eln alUndischer SchUing&ticult in tbo Miitheilunjen o£ the Anthropological 
Society of Vienna, Vol. XVUI. (1838). 

ft* K. P. Gupta, Surgeon- Major, Sanitary and Socinl Rule4 in the S^raf in the Calcuiia Rertetc, July 1889. 

w Brt VdityXyana'prantiam ff'lmatwtram, Yuiodhara-virachitny^ Jayjinangallkhyay*! tihtyd savfietwnr Bombay, 
1891. 

w Theologie hindoue. Le KAtnasmtfrat rigles de Vamour de VdiMyAynna (morale deg hrdhmane^) iraduit par 
E. Luma%re88:^j Paris, 1891. I do not know the translation of the Prem S&gar by the same author, and cannot tell 
vrhioh of the numerous reraions of thia recast of the tenth book of the BhXjacaia Purina it reproducep. 

w G. Strehly, -.V'tnafJad/iann.:^JWra. Lea lois de Jfcmou, iraduites du sati^p^, Paris, 1893, forming Vol. II. of 
the hiUiothdqne d* etudes des Annales d>t Mus^e Quimet, 

M Julius Jolly, Manutikasaugr ha, being a series of copious extracts from six unpMished Commentaries of the Code 
of MaiM, Calcutta, 1885-10. 
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with all the correctness desirable, in the large edition of Manu bj the late Yisvan&tha 'SM.ytLt^ 
"MAi^iiik. The extracts extend to the end of Book III. We have also from the same scholar a 
translation of the codes of NArada and of BrihaapatL^ The translation of Ntoula is made 
from the fuller text edited bj Prof. Jolly in the Bihlioiheca Indica^ and for this reason* and 
becaose of the namerous improvements in detail, it is much snpericHr to his earlier version of 1876. 
The translation inclndes also the fragments quoted from Narada« bat not found in the printed 
texts ; these Prof. Jolly has collected carefnlly from the whole of the legal literature. The code 
of Bfihaspati» which seemed to have perished, bas been completely restored by the help of consx^ 
derable fragments which have survived in quotation. Prof essor Jolly has also done the same for 
another lost law-book, that of Hftrlta* the section of which devoted to civil procedure he has endea^ 
voured to reconstruct.^ To the same class of works belongs the Smfiti of Par&8ara» which is in 
coarse of publication in the Bihliotkeca Tndicm^ along with the commentary of M&dhavach4rya.^i 
Through this commentary, this Smriti has points of contact with the following compilationst 
which form a part of the same collection, the CkmturvargaekintdMani of Hem&dri^ and the 
Mcutanapdrijdta of Yiiveavara (XIV. Cent.),^ with the difference, which is more apparent than 
real, that these latter do not adhere to any one particular text. Lastly, useful investigations 
on various points of the theory and history of Indian law will be found in a series of articles 
published by Prof. Jolly, in the ZeiUchriJt of the Carman Oriental Society : on the " price of 
blood, " on polyandry, and on the mode of procedure before Hindu tribunals,^ on the law 
manuscripts of the India Office, with reference to Prof. Eggeling's Catalogue,^ on infant mar^ 
riages and the controversy which that grave question gives rise to in India.^ 

The whole of this literatore^ both legal and customary, might have been lost, but we should 
still have been able to recover the substance of it, — in confusion it is true and witli peculiar 
additions, — in the enormous compilation which finally gave shelter to all the reminiscences of 
the old epic legends of India. I have before mentioned the investigations of Prof. Weber with 
regard to the difficult question of the relation of the Veda to these legends. As to the long 
poem in which these traditions are summed up, the MahAbhftrata^ it is well-known that it is 
being translated into English, thanks to the perseverance of PratAjMi Chandra Bfty.^ The 
translation, which is now at its 76th part, contains four-fifths of the whole and has reached 
verse 12553 of the Xllth book, in the Calcutta edition. I shall not dwell again on the great 
sacrifices which the generous Hindu continues to make in order to bring his huge 
patriotic enterprise to completion. I shall only add that, thanks to the experience he haa 
gained, the work of translation has continued to increase in exactness, and that 
no effort has been spared to remove from it the shortcomings observable at the commence- 
ment, and I shsU express once again the hope that France will not be the last to 
respond to the appeals of the author, and take part in his unselfish undertaking.^ I know only 
portions of a series of studies published in the Mmion^^ by Abb^ Roussel on the theology 

<• J. Jolly, Th^ MRnot Law^Booki, iranslai§i. Tori I N&rada, BfihagpaU, Oxford, 1889, Vol. XXXHI. of the 
Sacr$d Books of the East. 

n J. Jolly, Per VyavahS/rddhyAya aui HMtas DharmaiAstra, nach Citaten xusammengetMUt in the Abhandlungen 
of the Bayarian Academy. 

n Fa94it ChaDdrakAnta TarkilanHra, Parddara S^rifiH. Vols. I. II. A Ul„ Parts i-iii. Calontta, 1888-1891. 

^ Pa94it8 Bharatftohandra 6iroma^, Tajfie<yara6inntiratmi, andKAmikhyAnAthaTarkaratna, Chatwvargaehin^ 
tAnna'Q.i &y HwMri, Vols. I.; II. i. ; IL ii ; IIL i. ; III. ii.. Parts L-iT. 1878. Others have appeared, but I have not 
seen them. 

6S Pandit MadhusMana Smritiratna, The Madam Pdrijdia, edited. Parts L-viil Calontta, 1887-1890. 

M J. Jolly, BeitrSge nr indieehen RechtegeKhiehte 1. Xeiiechrift derr dewtechen morgetd^Miechen QeeeOechoft, 
XLIY. (1890) p. 889. 

« J. JoUy. ibid. XLVL (1892) p. 269. •• J. Jolly, ibid. p. 418. 

^ Pratapa Ohandra BAy, The MahdhMrata of KriMhna^Dvaipdytvna FydM, irwuiated ifdo SngUeh proee. Pub* 
Uehedanddistribiiied chiefi^ groiie. Parts I.-LXXyiII. Oalovtta, 1888-1892. 

« The sabscriptioti for the MaMbhd/rata, Sanskrit text (complete), is eight rupees, not inoluding postage ; for the 
English translation it is £6, or in special cases £8-1 Of. including postage; f rom PratAp Chandra BAy, 1, Baja 
Gooroo Dass' Street, (Calcutta (British India). 

<• Le Musion. Revue intertioHonalet Lonyain, 1882, ff. 
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of the MaMbharaia.'^^ Thej are jadicions and shew attentive reading. But, as was to 
be expected, what is presented is only the general system of Hindu thought, and as 
the author enters into details and analyses large portions of the poem, it is hard to see 
where he means to stop. It would have been a more useful, if a much more delicate, 
task to look in the poem for traces of some doctrine, if not special to the work, at least 
more characteristic of it, by disregarding what is common to it and other works. Professor 
Holtzmann has again dealt with the views expressed before by him on the origin and varied his- 
tory of the Mahdhhdratay and has extended and defined them more exactly .^^ He has turned his 
essay into a volume, and his views have not gained in weight thereby. The book abounds in 
facts and observations which are sound and interesting, for the author has a wide acquaintance 
with literature and knows the MahdhMrata thoroughly. But his theory, which is in itself 
erroneous,^' has become quite inadmissible in its new and more definite shape. It is well-known 
that in Prof, Holtzmann*s eyes, the original poem was composed in the third century before 
onr era at the court of Asoka ; that its spirit was warlike and chivalrous, and Buddhistic to 
boot ; that its heroes were the chiefs of the conquered side, Karna, Dnryodhana, and his brothers ; 
that the Brahmans, when they took possession of it, turned it, without complete success, into a 
glorification of the victorious side, the Pandavas, and a condemnation of Buddhism, cunningly 
disguised by them in the garb of a religious belief which was closely related to Buddhism, and 
which was held in equal detestation by them, vtf ., Saivism ; that later on, in a series 
of fresh alterations^ they tried to remove all traces of that hostility to Saivism, with which 
in the meanwhile they had become reconciled ; lastly that by successive additions, they 
had turned the poem into an encyclopedia of their eclectic doctrines. All of this 
theory is little in harmony with the ascertained features of the religious, literary and 
linguistic history of India. By trying to fix precisely the periods of these various remodellings 
which, according to him, did not reach completion till the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
Prof. Holtzmann has ended by mining his own theory. It has been pointed out, first by Prof. 
Jacobi^ and then by Profs. Biihler and Kirste,^* that at the middle of the fifth century 
the poem contained 100,000 verses ; that even at this period and certainly in the seventh 
century, it was considered as a work of authoritative teaching, a smrili, and that it had the 
character and validity of a dhartnaidstra, which^ according to the theory of Prof. Holtzmann, 
it had acquired only from the tenth to the twelfth century onwards ; that, starting from the 
seventh century, we have a whole series of evidence which does not allow us to assume the 
extensive alterations demanded by this theory ; that, lastly, in the first half of the eleventh 
century Alberilni and Kshemendra knew the poem in nearly the form in which we have it. 
For the rest, there are in Prof. Holtzmann's book many observations on special points, which 
make the absence of an index a matter of regret. As to his theory of the formation of the 
MakiUhdrata, it is overthrown utterly. 

What Prof. Holtzmann has done for the Mahdbhdrata, Prof. Jacobi has done, but with a 
quite contrary aim, for the other great Indian epic, the Bftmftya^a; the former has tried to 
make out the Mahdbhdrata to be later than it really is, the latter has tried to shew that the 
Rdmdyana is older than was supposed,^^ He rejects the first and last books, curtailments on 

^^ Lei d^eux de V Jnde hrahmarUque d* aprdg V Adi-Parvan, J^ude< de religion hindoue. L^homme d* ajprig 
V Adi'Parvan ; from the Mus^on, 1892. 

7i Adolf Holtzmann, Zur Qeschichte und Kritik des Mahdhh6,Tata, Kiel, 1892. 

'2 Cf. Revue Critique^ January Ist, 1888. ^» In the OctHngi$che gelehrte Anzeigetit Ist Augruat 1892. 

T* George Buhler and J. Kirste, Indian Sivdies No. II. Conirihuiions io the History of the Mah&hh&rata, in the 
Siizwigtberichie of the Academy of Vienna, 1892. Compare further an article of M. Sylvain L^vi, in the Revu0 
Critique, lOth April 1893. Prof. BUhler*s essay forms, as it were, a second part of a previous work of the same 
scholar, in which he proves, by the testimony of the inscriptions, that the so-called classical poetry with all its 
refinements, is very much older in India than recent theories are inclined to admit, Die indiechen Jnachriften und 
das Alter der indischen Kwuij^oesie, in the Siizimgsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, 1890. 

'* Hermann Jaoobi, Das Rdm&yana. Oeschichteund Jnhalt, nebst Concordanx der gedrucktenRecensionen, Bonn, 
1893. Cf. au article by M. V. Henry in the Hevue CritiqWy Ist May 1898. 
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Trhicli most critics have long been at one. In the body of the work he makes other excisions 
for which he gives his justifications, and in many cases with absolute conviction to the mind of 
the reader. By this means he obtains a poem of moderate dimensions, in which Rama is not yet 
identified with the supreme being, in which neither Yavanas nor Sakas make their appearance, 
in which the Zodiac is not mentioned, where, on the contrary, everything sqnares^^ with what 
we can learn of pre-bnddhistic India, and of the religious^ political and social condition of the 
Gangetic peoples, the Kosalas and Vidohas, of the fifth and seventh centuries before our era, 
the period at which the original poem must have been composed at the court of the descendants 
of IkshvAku at Ayodhya. The whole discussion is carried out, both in its main outlines and in 
its details, in an orderly manner, without confusion or undue haste, and in a clear, precise and 
well written style ; the chief thesis is accompanied by a mass of subordinate investigations 
which are attractive and correct, and are never merely digressions. I should like to be able to 
reproduce all of these here.^^ But I am not convinced of the truth of his main position. In 
the previous Eep'ort^^ I indicated briefly that I could not agree with the conclusions of 
Prof. Jacobi in the form in which they were first laid before us, for, like Prof. Holtzmann's 
book, this work is the expansion of an earlier essay. I must, therefore, state, so far as the 
space at my command will permit me, why I cannot accept them in their new form. 

On p. 62 Prof. Jacobi asks who the " investigator '* is who has suggested the unfortunate 
hypothesis that the Sanskrit epic might be a reproduction of a Prakrit original, and calls on 
him to furnish the proof. I am afraid I am the guilty person.^ As to •* proof,'* strictly speaking 
I confess I have none, for I always try at least to be careful in the application of that expres- 
sion. But there are some probabilities in its favour which seem to me to admit of discussion. 
I believe that the Hindu epic is ancient, as ancient in its origin as the earliest traditions of the 
nation ; that for a long time it was national and popular in the real sense of the word ; that to be 
so it must have been understood by the people and recited in their own language ; that lastly it 
was put into Sanskpt only at the period where we see the traces of a secular Sanskrit literature 
make their appearance, about the beginning of our era, a hundred years one way or the other 
being of no importance. By going back seven centuries Prof, Jacobi escapes the objection that 
Sanskrit was not employed then, just as he escapes all the direct arguments which have 
destroyed Prof. Holtzmann's theory. But, after the poem was once composed, how are 
we to think it was handed about ? Wandering singers, " rhapsodes " we may call them, the 
lius^lavas, must have carried it from tribe to tribe, from one small town to another, at 
assemblies of the people and festivities of the rdjcts. But to whom could they have recited a 
poem like this in Sanskrit, when for centuries Prakrit only was spoken, when Prakfit was 
the language of the courts and of government, when the inscriptions shew us the officials 
trying to imitate as well as they could the forms of the sacred language, which no doubt 
existed and was regarded with great veneration, but was confined in use to special purposes, and 
was likely cultivated only in the schools of the Bruhmans ? Professor Jacobi himself admits 
that the poem was for a long while handed down orally, and would those who thus transmitted 
it, who added to it and altered it ceaselessly in order to keep it to a certain degree in touch 
with the ideas of the day, have neglected to follow the current of things in one point only and 
that the essential one of language, at the risk of failing to be understood ? We do not see 
what could have led to this invasion of the profane literature by the Sauskrit. Reasons of a 
religious nature, perhaps, too, of a political nature, may have had their share in this. But the fact 
remains, though not proved in all details, yet to my mind exceedingly probable. The 
inscriptions on the monuments shew it to us in its gradual advance, as the investigations of 
M. Senart and Prof. Buhler have established so clearly ; and the late M. Gustavo Garrez 

76 Even the mention of two eoUpses whicli Prof. Jacobi has calculated, bnt he does lay much atreas on them. 

77 I shall mention only as a specimen of these, what he says on p. 60 on daiyism and Vaishnavism, and the altera- 
tions with a sectarian tendency of which the Brahmans have been so often falsely aoonsed, as well as his refuta- 
tion, on p. 84, of the theory of a primitive Buddhistic Bdm<iv<>9<s- 

78 Tome XIX. p. 165. 7s g^e Rcinw CriHqxM, 6th April 1886. 
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{NTOTed long ago ia the casq of the lyric poetry. The literature of the fahles and the Pr^kri^ 
of the dramas teach us the same lesson, that all the popular literature of India, with the 
exception of course of the sacred and scholastic literature of the Brahmans, hegan irith the 
Pr&lqrit and ended with the Sanskrit. In the first centuries of our era, the Buddhists them- 
selves had to follow the general current and use SaAskritfor every thing, even for their canonical 
books. The epic poetry alope would, on this supposition, have continued in vogue without 
sharing in the movement. I cannot believe this, and the whole augmentation of Prof. 
Jaoobi, however well connected and sound as it may be in many points, is not sufficient to 
convince me. I would, by no means, deny the antiquity of the orignial poem, nor the 
marks of archaism which it exhibits, and I accept with confidence the greater part of the 
interpolations which he proves to exist in it. What I cannot accept is the uninterrupted 
<n^ and popular transmission of the Sanskrit poem with its learned language and form 
from the seventh century before our era, when from the fourth century Sanskpt was 
as little spoken in the valley of the Ganges as it is now. I must add that this 
theory of the Sanskrit origin of the Edmdyai^ by no means takes up the whole of 
Prof. Jaooln's book. It contains further a careful comparison, I should rather say a 
statistical table, of the various recensions of the poem, and a very complete analysis of the 
contents. The whole is connected together by capital indexes, which render the book an indis- 
pensible help for investigation of the whole subject. 

I shall close this review of the works which bear on the ancient Brahmanic system by men- 
tioning a native publication intended to be a summary of the whole ; the AryadhannaprakAkikA^ 
*' the Explanation of Law," by Map<[ilral BAnaaMatrin, Principal of the Boyal College of Mysore.^ 
The woric keeps in view the needs of scholastic instruction in the territories of the Mahfiriija of 
Mysore, and is a kind of explanatory, historical, and in the main practical, Catechism of 
BrAhmanism. In 162 pages the author expounds in succession the four chief aims of life, the 
dharma, arthat hdma and moJuika; the duties of active life, both those which are common and 
those which belong to the various classes, men, women, castes and stages of life; the retired 
and meditative life, which gives ocoasion to pass in review the different philosophical 
and religious systems, including those of the Buddhists and Jainas, according to the sub-divisions 
made by the Brahmanic school when these latter sects ai-e dealt with ; the theory of the creation 
and destruction of the universe ; the rules of religious piety and the means by which men may 
attain to the yoga, or communion with God, according to the different schools of the Veddnta j 
and finally the doctrine of the final reward of works. All this is put before us mostly in the 
very terms of the most authoritative books, the sUtraa of the Veddnta and the Mimdtiitd, ManUf the 
Bhagavatgita^ the Bhdgavata-Purdna^ etc. The author does little else than arrange the 
quotations from these works in due order, and explain and connect them. The selection of 
course is his own, and in this it is curious to notice his carefulness. As much as possible 
he has taken pains to give only what is good in itself, and wherever he has been obliged, 
in order not to break with the orthodox tradition, to give admittance to statements which are 
hard to defend, he is skilled in excusing and softening them down. For example, when, 
in the course of his exposition, he has to face the question of the caste system, he accepts it 
without hesitation and quotes the prescriptions of Manu ; but he is careful, in his commentary, 
to set it forth as an institution highly useful and salutary for the individual and the community! 
and champions it as no writer would have done from the orthodox standpoint in Saiiskf it for 
the last fifty years. The book, which does honour to the directors of public instruction in 
Mysore, and whose author has probably no great command over English, since he oovresponds 
in Saftskfit, is then, in its way, a aign of the timea. It shews how deeply the ideas of humanity, 
of justice, of reason, of a high standard of morality, which, in spite of many fine nni.T iniB in the 

•• AryodlutnnafrayiiiU^ dryafnaiaiaUvqfijfiSmijanAnAm upayogdya Mman-MaMHhamah6rd}d.KimarAJ€ndr6i^ 
nujilayA iruHimrHyMyaHhdn $<ahgr%hya MdktHira]^ragtMia^BdradAv%ld9apAthaimdhya1i$h0t^a iianmaURdma^ 
UitrinA viraehitA, Mysore, 1890. 
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native literature, are here the fruit of Western civilization, have made their way into the most 
orthodox circles. There is going on in India side by side with, and bearing on, this ancient 
Brahmanical tradition a two fold kind of activity. On the one hand criticism and archaeology 
are ceaselessly and remorselessly exploring it ; on the other hand more and more orthodox 
scholars are endeavouring to revive it, and this task is one of reform and purification. Amid 
the crowd of innovations which are invading India, many things which were believed to be 
dead for ever have been again called into life. The different branches of the BrAhmasamaj 
combine the old eclectic theology with Positivism or Anglican piety. Others, again, are striving 
to revive Buddhism ajid they will doubtless succeed to a certain extent. Theosophists, occultists, 
and spiritists abound, all appealing to ancient tradition and all with an eye on practical life. It 
would be strange if only the genuine inheritors of that tradition should remain inactive amidst 
all the clamour around them, and should not hope to re-vivify that tradition, too, in an effectual 
way, with due regard of course to the needs of the age. And indeed they do not. To the samdjas 
of their neighbours they set up in opposition other samujas of their own. Like them they have 
their own means of spreading their beliefs. I have spoken before of the Ushd and its editor 
Satyavi-ata Samasramin. The prevailing note of his articles is that of the preacher and 
spiritual guide. The worthy translator of the ifa/iaA/i(fra^<i,Pratapa Chandra R^y, is ambitious, 
not only to accomplish a litei-ary task, but still more one of regeneration and social reform. 
In the past the defenders of orthodoxy fought by preference with the traditional weapons of 
Hindu polemics. They have had to exchange these for others which are more powerful. 
The Calcutta Review, the Asiatic Quarterly and other periodicals number more than one of 
these orthodox Hindus among their writers, and quite recently their doctrines have gained a 
new organ, the Hindu Magazine,^^ The sect, if we may give it this name, is by its descent an 
aristocracy, and has the distinguishing marks of one, reserve and dignity. We rarely meet in 
its publications with the truisms or empty pretence, which sometimes disfigure those of its 
rivals, 

NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMERUN. 
A Poem bt Peemanand, translated fuom the Gujaeati with Notes, 

BY Mrs. P. J. KABRAJI 
{N^e PUTLIBAI D. fl. WADIA). 

Introduction. 

The poem forming the subject of this paper was composed by the Gujar&tl poet 
Prdmftnand in St. 1739.* It is a beautiful descriptive poem and illustrates an incident in the life 
of Narsinh Mdhdt^ also a celebrated poet, and likewise an exponent of the VaishQava 
theory. This incident was the occasion of the kimant (or celebration of the 7th month in 
pregnancy) of his daughter KunvarbAi. The extravagance of high-caste Hindus on 
weddings and kindred occasions is proverbial, and it is generally known that if a girl's father 
is too poor to provide all the customary gifts he owes to his relatives and caste-people on 
such occasions, he either goes into debt or very nearly dies of mortification. Narsinh was 
called upon to provide all the usual gifts due from him to the parents of his daughter's 
husband and his sisters and brothers at the ceremony, and as he was only a poor ascetic 
and lived by begging, his enemies and opponents, as well as the prejudiced populace, were 
curious to see how he would face that demand. But it is related that, being a devoted 
servant of Vishnu and under his special protection, Narsinh had no fears himself. He trusted 
to the god to provide all the necessary articles, as he had received a promise from him to help 
him in his emergency, and he enjoined his daughter to make a list of all the things, just as 
her parents-in-law might dictate. Now the elder relatives of bridegrooms are amongst these 
people held to be covetous and exacting, always ready to fleece the ** poor luckless father 

SI Edited by Amrita Lai Boy, Calcntta. The first number appeared in September, 1891. 
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of daughters/' and Kanvarbai's husband's grandmother, in order to bring ridicule on Narsitih 
and his order, made such an exhorbitant demand on his resources that no man, however 
rich, could comply with it. But Narsinh called on Vishnu to make good his promise and help 
him in this emergency, and it is said that Vishnu promptly rushed to his assistance in the guise 
of a merchant with bundles of rich clothes and so on, and distributed them amongst all the 
relatives, domestic servants, etc., of Narsihh's daughter. This greatly surprised the Nagars and 
other non-believers, and they were thenceforth convinced of the truth of Narsinh's teaching* 
Since then the Mdin6run of Narsinh M6h6t& has become a household word in Gujarat, poor 
parents of daughters comforting tliemselves by recounting the trials and threatened humiliation 
of that famous devotee, and his subsequent success through the intercession of Vishnu. 

A short sketch of Narsiiih's life will be useful. Narsizkhwas born of poor, but respectable, 
parents at Jim&ga<tti in St. 1471. His father*s name was KrishQa D&m6dar, and 
his grandfather was Vishi^udfts. They were Nftgar Brahmavs and worshipped Biva, 
while his mother had faith in Vishnu, and Narsinh imbibed the first truths of that 
doctrine at her knee. There are two different classes of Brahmans, beggars and gentlemen, 
and Narsinh belonged to this latter class. There is no record of Gujarat having produced 
any poet before Narsiiih, nor was there any exponent there of the Vaishiiava theory preceding 
him, 

Narsinh was sent to school when a mere lad, but he made a bad scholar, and idled 
away his time in the company of sddhus and mnnydsU outside the gates of Girnar. Ho was 
left an orphan while yet a child, and was dependant on his paternal uncle, till he reached 
man's estate and was married. But even after marriage he did not exert himself to earn his 
living, and would go about *^ dancing and playing on musical instruments like a woman," as the 
N&gars put it, and spend weeks together with the sddhus without thinking of returning 
home. At this his wife's parents became uneasy about the fate of their daughter, and complained 
so bjtterly that his uncle thought fit to rebuke Narsinh one day for his desultory habits ; and 
his "sister-in-law " (wife of his cousin), a somewhat sharp-tongued young woman, made some 
very cutting remarks on the subject, which touched Narsinh to the quick and drove him in 
distress to his sddhu friends, who persuaded him to renounce all home-ties and join their order. 
So Narsinh turned his back upon Junagadh altogether and went and lived as a devotee at a 
temple on the seashore, and absorbed himself in the service of ^iva. It is believed that 
gratified by his fasts and prayers, the god became visible to him and bore him with him to 
Vaikunth (Paradise), "where the god Krishna dances eternally with the gopis" Siva recom- 
mended Narsinh to the favour of Krishna, and Krishna bade him sing of his sportive circle and 
*'made his language pure," and ** increased his talent for devotional poetry infinitely.** 

Thenceforward Narsinh devoted himself to the service of Vishnu, or Krishna, and composed 
a^good many poetical works on the Vaishuava cult. His poetry is full of love and romance ; and 
Kpshna's birth in this world, his residence with the goptkds in Vundrawan, and his amorous 
sports with them provided an endless theme for the exercise of his talent. Narsinh made a 
Idkh and a quarter of couplets, but some writers ascribe 25,000 of them to his son's widow, 
Snrbdnft, a lady of talent and virtue. 

All his life long Narsinh was subjected to ridicule and persecution by the Nilgar Brah- 
mai^, and once he was called upon to prove the truth of his doctrine by openly discussing it 
with the NSgars. The poet did so, and was successful, and it is believed that, to accentuate his 
utterances, the god Vishnu himself appeared amidst the assemblage and threw a garland round 
his neck, in acknowledgment of his services ! 

NarsiiUi died in St. 1587 in the sixty-sixth year of his life. His followers have raised 
an idol to his memory at JunAgadh, which is still worshipped by the Vaishnavas. An idol has 
also been set up to the memory of his daughter Kunvarbaf at Bwftrkft, and is worshipped 
to this day. 
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Narsinh has always been a most popular poet. His yerses, which are compositions set to 
different tones in music, are univerisally sung throughout Gujarat. In fact they are the 
love-songs of the people, men and women giving vent to their own emotions in the words of 
this poet. His style, it may be observed, is simple yet effective, with here and there good 
word-pictures but hardly any metaphor. He inculcates a sound morality and faith in the 
deity. But his chief charm lies in the simplicity of his composition. His name is a household 
word in Gujarat to this day, and the following popm of Pr^manand on the subject of his 
daughter's mdmirun, or maternity gifts, has never lost its interest for the people. 

Translation. 
Canto I. 

Prelude. 

May I always invoke with ease the aid of 'Srt GurA Ganpati^ and Sarda,' 
For it is the desire of my heart to sing of the mdvuiruh^ of Narsinh Mlh^ta. 

I hope to compose a poem on the maternity gifts provided by the Meh^tft. 
Narsinh M^hSta was a pious Brahman and lived in Junagadh.^ 
5 His brother's wife spoke a (harsh) word to him which angered him. 

(So) he renounced all home-ties and went to the woods to worship as an ascetic i 
In that wilderness he saw a temple and the adorable symbol of Siva. 
Narsinh worshipped it with earnestness in his heart. 
The M6h6ta made seven fasts and then Sri Mah^deva^ was propitiated. 

10 The symbol shone like Kamala* and instantly the god became visible, 
With his wife Umija, white as camphor, held on his left side, 
Jainhvi ^ adorning his matted locks ^ and his brow glistening like the moon, 
The necklace of heads* (thrown round his neck), serpents^® adorning him and tiger skins^^ 

lending beauty (to the whole). 
Amidst a peal of horns and conch-shells and ddh¥^ and ddmr^^^ (and such other musical 
instruments), the great god burst upon the sight of Narsinh M^heta. 

15 Narsinh approached and fell at his feet ; 

When placing his hand on his head, said the husband of Umiya : — '^ Ask, ask a boon, I am 

pleased with thee." 
The M^hSti said: — " But one prayer I ask of you,Mahad6vji, 
"Now that I have cast my eyes on you, let me behold Vishnu." 
** Well done, well done, Sadhu,"^* said Siva, " thy faith is sincere." 

20 (So) he took him with him to the eternal Vraj,^^ where Hari^* is engaged in his dance. 

Be/rain. 

How will ye poets descidbe the beauty of the dancing circle ? 

By the grace of 'Sri Hari, Narsinh has gained the object of his life. 

1 The God of Wisdom and remover of obstacles ; henoe he is invoked and propitiated at the commencemont of 
•very literary nndertaking. ^ 

1 The Goddess of Knowledge, also called Sarasvat). 

< The word mdm^r^hy or m<1ial(2n, implies all such gifts as come from the mother* s side ; hence all that a 
father gives to his daughter, or a brother to his sister, or a maternal grandfather to his grandchildren, is called 
m4mlrdn. The young wife, when about to become a mother, expects her parents to give gifts of money or clothes 
to all her husband's relatives, and throughout this poem the word fYidm^rHh implies these gifts. 

* See tbe Introduction. * A name of diva. 

* The GK>dde8S of Wealth — Lakshmt. ^ Another name for the rirer Gang& (Ganges). 

•^ f^ 10, II ^iva is represented wearing serpents round his head, and a necklace of skulls round his neck ; hia 
matted hair is gathered up into a coil over his head, on wl^ch is a symbol of the river Jftnhvt, which he caught 
aa it fell from heaven. His g^arment is the skin of a tiger, or deer,.or elephant. 

1*, IS Certain musical instruments carried by 6iva. 

1* A pious man, a devotee. ^ The paradise of Vishnu. ^* Another name for Yitbnu, signifying ' god.' 
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Text. 



m^i ♦^'idl^Tf^^* 



^rss \ 



^• 



*n^ ^t'n' ^% TcN" «nt.qi arra". 



sRTjf: »k ^rt^ ^fp?r ^rtH' ^f^ ^srtr qm. 
^ffn^ fT^w iTFf ^t % jftHjnr ^ sr^rAi. 

^T^ TT^ T'TF ^^ ftr'ft ^^ 'ft^ ^fffr. 

^^ ^ H!?T%T5fir TT^ mil $ ^1*0^' 
^^m^f ^c^PT «Tn?r* ^^ ^^ tc^pt. 
>^?^ vpiT ^rr? ftf^ 5Ft ?R *Tf*?pft d" arr^. 



Canto II. 

Prelude, 
The dancing circle shines with marvellous beauty, to see which is to forget all earthly 

sorrows. 
The gopiha}^ sings, the musical instruments peal forth, Siva has poured the greatest 

blessing (on the Mdh^ta). 
25 The great king 'Siva-Mahnraj held the MShSta by the hand. 

(And) seeing Sadasiva (do this) the Lord of Vaikunth came forward. 

Both the gods greeted each other in delight and the gopis placed their heads at Siva's 

feet (in adoration). 
And Narsiiih went forth and bowed his head before the Lord, when said the King of 

Vaikunth : — 
" Tell us, Sadasiva. who this is, to whom you show this place ? " 
3C Mahadeva replied : — He is your woi'shipper and his name is the Vipra^® Narsiiih. 
Then placing his hand on his head, quoth Sri Gdp&PO : — 
** Think on me when in distress and I will hasten to thy aid. 

Do thou worship me and sing my praises and thou wilt swim safely through the sea of life. 
Do thou sing of this my sportive circle,2i full of love, as thou hast seen it here." 
35 Then he showed him the dance of the sporting circle. 

And spoke to Narsinh, spoke the Lord of the Triple City^^ -. — 

" Never fear the verdict of the populace in thy heart, bi;it worship me at the risk of thy head. 

If It may bo noted throughout this compositioD that the first two lines of each Canto usually come as a prelude in 
a different metre from the body of the Canto, which is headed SISJ dhdl. At the end there is a refrain in a different 
metre a^n, in which the sense of the last preceding lines of the ^<* is repeated in nearly the same words. Similarly 
the succeeding Canto begins by repeating the last words of the refrain. To explain the composition, the first four 
lines are transliterated as follows, the Italics shewinflr the rhymes : — 

Srt Gurii Ganapat! S'jtadA Hun samruii snkh6 tarvadd. 

Manmud& kahun mAm6r6n M6h^ tannn re. 

MAm6r{in M6h^A tanun parabandha haravA dsa, 

Narasinha Meh^t6 bbakata Brfthamana Jnnfigadha mftn vAsa, 
i» The milkmaids with whom Krishna used to sport in his youth. >• Br&hman 

2« An epithet of Kyishna, meaning the Protector of Cows. 

" The E&s Manual, or sportive circle, was formed of 1,600 j/^p^t<lr (milkmaids), who danced round and round 
Krishna and his wife, Hftdhft, who were in the centre ; hence dancing forms part of this god's worship. 
'^^ A fabulous aorial city said to have been burnt in a war amongst the gods. 
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Sing of the pleasnret of Ridha-Krifihna, as yea hare seen tbem here." 

Saying this vanished the god Bh61a Shahkar,^ 
40 And in a moment Narsinh foond himbolf in Junagadh. 

Thenceforward the speech of Narsinh became purer, and his talent for devotional poetry 
increased immeasurably. 

He became absorbed in the praises of Radhi- Krishna and counted the world as but a straw.' 

Then» with music playing and songs singing, he entered the city, 

And went and fell at the feet of his brother's wife. 
45 ** You have been as a priestess to me, (for) you spoke to me a harsh word, 

Aftd by yo«r righteousness I met both the gods. 

Refrain, 
By your righteousness, mother mine, the great Sri Parivrajh (Brahmft) appeared to me." 
(Attd now) the M^h^ta's wife being a pious woman, he resumed the estate of a man of the 
world. 

W ^{WV ^^ Utt^ TF^r %^W W ^TTiFff . 

^ Wl"^ ^^ ^mt^ BTPTcf? HW*' ^TT3f^. 

wf t^^FT 'TOT ipr ^k^ Hiw^*c %^. 
40 ^m TT^Ri ^wf% j^^r 5^*1* ?fwj^. 






'nft irnr ^nir Hm m^ 'r^nfr jw^. 
TTf%f »ft?fr HT^" ^^fT ^TPfV %T ^nr. 

fftfc «ir%5W% >is^ Hpft fRf? ^^* 



^ f Oft f wfl^ «Rsqr 'pft iWt ftr^% 'rnr- 

f^ If ^?r^ ^^ fw 3^ w> "* 'friw. 

Canto III. 
The M^hetl resumed the duties of a man of the world, with a chaste and noble wife, 
SO And began to worship Dftmddar,*^ with the tilakV on his brow and a string of beads and the 
symbol (of that god) in his hand : 
With sddhtU and vairdgU he would play upon the conch-shell admirably. 
His yard was (soon) overgrown with <«*Z<Mt« plants and praises of Krishna were sung fin 

his house) day and night. 
Neither the duties of the agriculturist, nor any other trade or profession had he. The 
Mdhdt& was to all appearance a servant of Hart. 

IS Also ftn epithet of Krishna, meaning the Provider of All Good. 
M This phrase is rather ambifrnons in the text. 

» The metre of this CSanto differs from the above as it will appear from the following lines :— 

Prelude, 

Adabbata ItUrasa virdjijl daraiana ktdh^ bhava dnkha hMg^^i, 

G6pM gAya Tsjiotra ^jijt mahAsukha dldhun StTamAhArdjajC. 
And thus the different Cantos are composed in different metres, according to the reqairements of each r d^ 
ftone). Narsinh is known to have iotrodnoed many new r&g9 into the Bilgridya (moaic) of his oountry. 
» Another name of Krishna, meaning " girdled." 
« xhe symbol or sign painted on the brow of each follower of Kfinhna. 
9 e sweet ba«il plant, specially used io the rites of Krishna-worship. 
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The Vaispavas^^ would eat just what they were given (in alms), and pass their days in 

singing praises. 
55 The Creator of the Universe supplied them with food, (for the rest) the M^hlta had great 

faith in his heart* 
G6pal gave him two children, one daughter and but one son. 
He called the son ^amaldas^® and got him married into a great f amify. 
The daughter's name was Kuiivarbai, whose wedding he celebrated in good style. 
(One by one) both his wife and his son died, and the M6 beta's household tie» were broken. 
60 The chaste Surs^nA,*^ his daughter-in-law, became a widow and led a solitary life. 

The deaths of his wife and son moved even strangers to tears ;. but the Mehetu felt not a 

tithe of sorrow. 
*• So mach the better ** (quoth he), ** there is an end Uy all bother : we shall worship Sri 

G6pa| with all the more ease." 
When Kunvarbal came of a^e, she was duly summoned to the house of her parents-in-law .^^ 
Her husband's father was Srh-ang MShfita by name. They inherited, a great name, and 

commanded much respect (in the community), 
65 The family were full of pride and considered themselves great on account of their wealth.. 
The sisters-in-law would speak unkindly to Kuiivarbai, for they reckoned her poor. 
They would say (ironically) : — ** You are welcome, daughter of the Vaisnava» 
You have hallowed our house by your presence (in it).*' , 

The mother-in-law in her arrogance would ridicule (poor Kunvarba!). 
70 (But) Kunvarbai would not utter a word in reply. 

Her husband was a mere puny lad, and had no appreciation of good. 

(Though) Kunvarbai got into a state of pregnancy, he would not affectionately inquire 

(after her health). 
(But) the increasing beauty of the daughter-in-law filled the minds ef the household with 

love and delight. 
They would say : — ** The M6h^ is but a servant of Hari and from such what prospect of 

obtaining maternity gifts ? 
75 The occasion^ is passing away, so let us prepare some gifts for her ourselves. 

The position of the pauper's daughter is pitiable, so let us pot the bracelet'^ round her wrist 

with due ceremonies/* 
So they did not send word to her father (about her condition), nor spoke of it to any one, 

and the fifth month passed away in vain. 
A few days were wanting to the seventh month, when Kunvarbai began to be anxious : tko 

poor young wife looked like one in debt ; she went to her mother-in-law 
And said, bowing low her head: — **Lady, pray, do not be angry with me, (if I ask you to) 

send our old priest Kh6khal6 to Jun&gadh, 
80 With a letter of good tidings ; " then said the mother-in-law in her pride : — 

" Why, daughter-in-law, why art thou turned mad ? Thy parental home is lost to theo 

since thy mother's death. 
What should we expect from him who chants ditties with musical instruments in his hands ? 
Who earns his living by dancing and sporting, and in whose house poverty'** walks to 

and fro ? 



** Meaning the M^hH& and his followera. The word is always YailnaTa in the text, 

^ I. e.t "Seryant of SAmal," a name of Krishna. '^ See the Introduction. 

3* The Hindu wife, though she marries in her infancy, lives under her parenta* roof in her girlhood. 

)< It is considered unlucky to allow such an occasion to pass away without the due rites. The fifth and scTentb 
month are periods at which a charmed thread is put round the woman's wrist, and presents of clothes and ornament* 
are made to her both by her own parents and her husband's. 

s* The bracelet is a thread prepared by the Brahmans with some rites, and is expected to ward off evil and 
ensure safe delivery. 

s» I.e., the spirit of poverty personified. . -* 
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What is the good of inviting a relative, whose coming can serve no purpose ? 
85 The name of Har! is dear to the M^hSta and all the town will assemble to see him. 

Only because yon love to meet the old man, we shall have to incur ridicule from the 

communitj. 
Rather than that your father-in-law should be dishonoured, we shall do without the 

vSvdt's^^ visit." 
Kunvarbai's eyes wei*e filled with tears at this and she said again to her mother-in-law : — 
•• Mistress, do not put me off by such words ; the poorest relative is a relative after all. 
90 If^e only comes here to go back (without bringing any gifts) I shall be glad of the 
opportunity of meeting my father.*' 
These words moved the mother-in-law to pity and she went and spoke to her husband : — 
'* Her Hman^'' is expected in a few days, and Kutivarbal is obstinate (about meeting her 

father). 
So you had better write a letter of good tidings and let the father and daughter meet.** 
Let us write a letter of good tidings to our vSvdi and say * come here at any cost.' " 
95 Srirang Mehetu was supremely kind-hearted, and he forthwith wrote out a letter:— 
" In the name of Svasti^® to Sri Junaga^h, which is the sanctuary of the HariVaisnavas, 
Thou ornament of the Nagar community, thou prince of SAdhus, high and generous, 
Thou chief of worshippers, Master of the Vaisnavas, may K^va*® be ever gracious 

unto thee ! 
Deserving all epithets, abode of mercy, Meh^ta,*^ Sripat*^ Narsahiii by name, 
100 Here we all are in health and happiness. Pray be kind enough to write ns a letter. 

We have some good news to communicate (to you), fortune has favoured us beyond measure 
Kuhvar-vahu^ has her simant near; such is the graciousness of Bhagavant to ns. 
Sunday, the 7th sudhi Magh, is the auspicious day we have chosen. 
Pray, do not fail to come on that day, and bring your relatives and friends with yon* 
105 Have no fears in your heart, your visit will be worth millions to us. 

When a loved relative comes to our door we should spend all the gold of Mount MdrA in 

his honour.** 
We shall be sincerely grieved if you do not come, Mfehfitaji." 

This letter was given in the (Rishi) Rusi's hand and the priest Kh6khal6 went forth. 
(But) Kuuvarbai called him (back), sate him in a secluded place and fell at his feet. 
110 " Remain there as a guest for a couple of days and tell Mdh^taji, " she said, '* teU him in 
a convincing way to bring some good things for the occasion, 
And to come here, only if he has the means (to pay all dues). 
Tell him that if he does something to keep up our prestige, the reproach of my husband's 

relatives will be lifted from me. 
But if this occasion is allowed to pass off quietly (without the necessary distribution of 

gifts) the rfeproach will stick to me all my life. 
My husband's sister will fling words like arrows at me, and his brother will stand in the 
place of an enemy. 

>* The fathers of the bride and the bridegroom are known as each other's vSvdt, a relationship for which no 
term ocoors in the English langaage. 

"^ The seventh month in pregnancy. 

** It is considered a reliiriods duty to gfratify the wishes of a pregnant woman. 

*> This is the formala with which all GajarAtt letters are commenced : — Sarasvatt, whose other name is SlradA, 
he Goddess of Knowledge, is first invoked ; then comes the name of the place from which the letter is written ; then 
tho name and epithets of the addressee ; after that, the news that the addresser and his family are doing well, the 
wifth that he should hear from the addressee ; and lastly the pnrport of the letter. Letters bearing such " good 
tidings " as those in the text are sprinkled with i* (ikanttt) and are called ^^^tt* {kak^iarfj. 

** An epithet of K|ishna, meaning ** of the hair," as he was bom from a hair of Vishnu. 

♦I A Brahman is generally addressed by this title. *' Devoted worshipper ; ascetic. 

*4t The torminaiion vahu to a woman's name signifies daughter-in-law. Bdf signifies daughter. 

^ Mount M^ft is usually fabled to be a mountain of gold. 
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115 Tell him that I hope he will n6t draw forth the ridicule of the Nagar caste (since) the Lord 
of Yaikniith is our patron. '* 
(So saying) she sent away the priest Khokhald, who duly reached Junagadh. 

Refrain, 

When the Rusi entered Junagadh, the Meh^tu fell at his feet ; 

And after due praise and worship they came to the object of the visit. 

?<hr ^RTT %Tr ^"^ % HWfM #^ WV «kt. 
5f^cr ^^f ^^ m% TT Hf% ^src^ \^ftf. 
^0 arff 3fr*r ^^r in^ 'w* tf 4ftr ^^^ 

^^ 5Tni?5ir l^prfSTT >^ ^fr i?«?r ^ %«rv 

?T«ft 

100 BTff Hf% Srjf^ar 5^, ^^^ ^m ^ w«fr 



5f#r ^gpfi- ^fPT ^TR f ft ^^^ %^^ rTTf^irR. 
% ^RTTT vx^^ 'fnraf ?^ 3^^% ^^^r ^^. 

60 Tfmwr ^ ftrnr^ try jrc^nrr 7§r ^r^aft ^. 
^3^ 'K^ ^y^rr «^?ir ^^?rr% wc^ ^rrei ^ ^t^. 

%PT ^ ^5 T^ "^^ ^ WT ^ ^fSr qrO- 
7*'* 5"?RwrT% w^ ^fm ^nnr ^rt t 3^ ?fr«. 

5^55*- ^ft ^5fr^ B?r^rr ^^ irr>Ti- ^r^^. 

%Th[fNr3ft #f?r fnnfr iff^c ^rrflr ^rr? ^Ht 
80 iff^^ tTigrr^T" *fr>?rfr ^tt ^rg ^rr* n^^. 



ar^^f !T 9TT55 ^fWtT STT ^^ ^ 'TTftf • 

T'^^^fl' ^^'ft ^'^fNiT 'TfT?T ^ ^flrk sfkWTT- 
^ % ^^ 'ft??r% arnr^ft nnr Pnr ^ HT^wT. 
105 5T^ arrrfff »T^ arrtr^ ?n? «7f«% qrnv- 

Jr^f:irrf ^ %Wf 5^hw ll^^ Vii^ ^fPft 
110 ^ t i^r^TTT ^rrrr ^t^ WNnW^ ^nmrt^ 

^FTf 5Tr^ ^\^ ^ ifi^ ?r^ ^i^fl^iij »>5 h-^. 



#1 Again this is a different metre. 

*' Gorreotl^ it ongbt to be Wfn for the verb ♦<«*^ is intransitiye. 



«« ",^'* is understood after ^^t 
«* Tl^ese words are proyerbial, 

\ 
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^ ^TH TTfr HTK^y ^rf3 ^f^ 'ft^ ^^^• 

115 r^ smrf^ srr^ ^^^ m^r H»Tft*rr^ &^ 



(To he continued.) 



^RnrarTT f^^ a?rB^ ^t% ''T^'n' Tnaft. 
^?r^R ^rft 3"5rT ^rtf ^ inft ^rnr g^JT^nft. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE SAONTAL MIGBATION. 

In my article under the above heading, at p. 295 
of the Indian Antiquary, for * Sdit Sikar ' read 
* iSVwee Sikhar/ 

I am glad to find that Mr. Grierson, in his note 
to that article, while expressing no disagreement 
on any essential point, has cleared up one or two 
doubtful points, and enables me to rectify another. 
Some ambiguity has arisen through the use of the 
terms * North- ' and ' South- ' Bihar in different 
senses. I used these terms as equivalent to the 
Upper and Lower Sections of the Bih&r Province, 
bordering respectively the * Upper* Province of the 
North-West and the * Lower' Province of Bengal; 
and not as corresponding to the divisions of Cis- 
Gangetic and Trans- Gangetic Bih4r. 

There are dozens of villages named * P!pri * in 
the Section of Trans-Gangetic Bih&r alluded to, 
as a reference even to the village Postal Directories 
will shew, but the semi-aboriginal Piprt-garh 
near Chun&r figured by Mr. Nesfield [loc. cit.) is 
not impossibly the Pipri of the Saontal tradition; 
and the carrying of the Ahir frontier upwards to 
the Gandak agrees all the better with a tribal 
progress from the North or North-East to account 
for the * Turanian ' element in their speech. 

The location of Hardigayh in Baliyft fits in 
admirably with the * Hurredgarhi,* which inter- 
vened between Pipri and Chh&i. 

As, however, the subject is so important ethno- 
gi-aphically it is to be hoped that some persons 
now in the localities under reference may test 
this new view of the Saontal migrtition ; as, when 
I ti-aversed most of the ground, this locale for 
the problem had not presented itself to me. 

My identifications of Hardihgarh, Chh&i and 
Champft and K6rhiy&, are not, I believe, likely 
to be upset. In any case the general outline, 
which I have sketched, miist, until disproved, 
stand as the most reasonable attempt yet made 
at recovering the geographical basis for the tra- 
ditional migiution of the Saontal tribe. 

L. A. Waddell. 

ON SOME SANSKBIT VBEBS. 
Ik his very interesting paper, •* The Roots of 
the Dh&tup&tha not found in Literature, " Dr. 



Buhler adduces the verbal themes bru4 or 
VTUd, used majjanS, and as their coiTesi)onding 
verb, (e. g.), inMardthi, bud (budanSiii). Sanskpt 
bh^i^y bu| and miu^d, to sink, to dive, are 
corresponding verbal themes also. 

In the so-called Dravidian languages the corre^ 
sponding verbs are brufigu, butigni (Telugu), 
murku, murgu (Tnlu), mnlku, mi4uku, mul- 
iifLku, nii4ugu, mujtufigu (ICannada), mulugu 
(Tamil), mukku, mufL&u (Malay&la), mupugu 
(Kannada, Telugu), munugu (Telugu). 

In these Dravidian words the syllables ku, lUni, 
ga, iigvi, and im are formative additions, the 
root appearing as m^H, mulu, niur» muiji, mun, 
mun, and muk. The original form of the root 
is mul. The letter 1 in Dravidian is often changed 
into r and 1, (1), and through 1 into iji or n. In 
mukku and mufifLU it has taken the shape of 
the formatives. In brungpi there is seen the 
peculiarity of Telugu of occasionally placing a 
following r under the consonant of the first 
syllable, as in its braduku, to live, which is the 
same as barduku, ba^duku in Kannada. The 
root of brufigu, therefore, is bur, and finally 
l>ul. The form butigu has arisen from the 
omission of r, as, for instance, Telugu uses 
l>aduku (batuku) for its braduku, and Kannada 
uses baduku for its barduku. 

The almost general use of the initial letter m in 
Dravidian for the verbs under consideration affords 
no valid re'ason for doubting their close relation to 
those adduced from Sanskrit and Mar&thi, as it 
is well known that b, v, bh and m are cognate 
letters in Sanskrit as well as in Dravidian. Sanskrit 
]nu9d (the n of which is euphonic) and Telugu 
brungu render this evident in the present case. 

But how are the r in brud and vrud and the 
yi in bhjid to be accounted for, if the final themesf 
as the writer believes and the Mar&thi bud con- 
firms, are bud, vud and bhud ? It is not impossible 
that we have here a peculiarity similar to that of 
Telugu, according to which it has the liberty of 
adding r to the initial consonant in cases 
wherein the r can scarcely be explained. There is, 
however, another way of accounting for the r and 
Xi, which will be shevm later on. 

But first it is necessary to render clear that 
the final letter d of the verbs can represent 
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Dravidian J, to whicli the writer points ; e. g,, the 
Telugu p6gadu» to praise, and su^i, to wander 
aboat, in Kannada are poga]i and aiill, and in 
Tamil pugal and culi, and the Kannada bisudu, 
to fling away, appears also as bisuJt. Further, 
1 takes the place of 1 in Telugu kali, sour gruel, 
which is kali in Kannada: this may serve to 
explain the occurrence of 1 in Sanskrit bul. 
( The J in Mar&bhi bdl»p6m, adduced by Dr. 
Bolder, is the \ which is often found instead of 
\ in Dravidian words.) 

Having briefly shewn the intimate connection 
of the Sabskrit, Mar&thi and Dravidian verbs, the 
writer adds that in his opinion the six verbs 
brud, vpud, bhyid, bul, bud and mu9d have 
been borrowed from the true Dravidian root mul. 
Sanskrit and its Vernaculars, having no letter 1, 
represented it by d and 1 (J). 

With regard to the introduction of r into brud 
and vrud and yi into bhrid, it may now be stated 
that letter J is generally called iraja in Kannada, 



i. c, the ]la or ) connected with jfa or x- It is, 
therefore, not impossible that r and yi ai-e 
somehow representatives of y. 

There is another verbal theme with final d in 
Sanskrit that is used magni^ viz., hud, to sink, to 
be submerged. This strongly reminds one of the- 
true Dravidian htli, ptll, (Telugu) ptldu, to sink 
in or into. 

Sanskrit themes vrud and bhrud, used sarnvri- 
tau, to cover up or over, strongly remind one of 
the true Dravidian hCll, paj, ptlqlu, to wr^ up, to 
cover over, to bury; — and Sanskrit themes 
vrud, bhrud, hud and hund, used samhaiau^ 
sahghdU, sahgi to heap, to accumulate, to join, of 
the time Dravidian htk^u, pddu, to put together,, 
to join. 

The writer thinks that all these Sanskrit verbs 
are but modifications of the Dravidian ones. 

F. KlTT«L. 

Tubingen, 12th December 1894. 



MISCELLANEA. 



FOBEIQN NUMEEALS IN TRADERS' SLANG 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Pandit S. M. Natbsa Sastri in his interesting 
paper on Traders' Slang in Southern India {ante. 
Vol. XXni. pp. 49-52) is of opinion that his second 
group of numerals is a purely arbitrary one, with 
no meanings for most of the words employed. 
But any one acquainted with the languages of the 
Indian Archipelago will not fail to perceive that 
both the round figures and the symbols for frac 
tions, which he gives, are almost wholly taken 
from some Indonesian idiom, say Batak, though 
they are certainly not from Malay or Achinese. 

To prove the above assertion, it is only necessary 
to compare the Pandit's slang words with the 
numerals in Batak and Javanese : — 



8. Indian Slang. 


Batak. 


Javanese. 


1. s&. 


sa- 


Sa- 


2. to (do) 


dua 


to (do) 


3. tii-u 


telu 


telu 


4. p&t 


epat 


pat {older p&t) 


7. pichchu 


pitu 


pitu 


8. vaU 


uvalu 


volu {older vvalu) 


9. t&ya 


siya 


sanga 


10. puli 


pulu 


puluh 



It would be difficult to decide whether the slang 
terms have been taken from some Batak dialect 
or from Javanese, were it not that the word idya 
for 9 decidedly points to an origin io the former 
idiom, which has siya. Originally the Javanese 
form must have been sia, too, which by a pecu* 



liar tendency of that language has become changed 
into sanga, but we have no right to derive tdya 
from such a prehistoric sia, because sanga is found 
in the Javanese of ten centuries ago, which k the 
oldest known. 

As regards the fractions, it seems dear that 
tangdn is the same word as the Batak tewgaan (in 
the Toba dialect pronounced tongaanj, Javan. 
t^ngahan, half. 

Sendalai (= jt) is very interesting, because 
dalai is comparable with the Batak, Malay and 
Javan. tali, which is the term for half a snku, 
8uku means i {e, g., of a Spanish dollar). . 
It follows therefore that sa-tali is " one-eighth." 
In the S. Indian word sen appears to be synony- 
mous with «a, and it may be noted that the Dairi 
dialect of Batak regularly uses si instead of sa. 

The word for yV. sa-visam, is a compound of 
Tamil visam, one-sixteenth, and Indonesian sa, 

one. I 

\ 

The terms for 5 and 6, hulachcha arid kirdti, 
I am unable to trace back to their source 
remind one of culsey (see Tule-BumeU, 
and Arab, kirrdt, carat, from xtpdreou, 
terms could hardly have had the value 
hulachchu and kirdti in the slang, 
rate, these two words are not taken 
Indonesian language. 

■a 

Leiden, 1st May 1894. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF NAGAPUEA 
IN THE KONKAN. 

The copper-plate grant of the Sil&h&ra king, 
Anantadeva, contains, among other names, those 
of the following sea ports in the Konkan : — Sii 
Sth&Baka, N&gapura Surp&raka and Ohemuli. 
In regard to the identification of N^apnra 
the late Hon ble K. T. Telang {ante, Vol. IX. 
page 44) remarks :—*' About N&gapur, I can only 
suggest it as probable, that it may be identical 
^vith a village near Alib&g — between Alibdg and 
K^Tadand^ — named N&g&nv, which is substituted 
by syncope for N&gag&nv, or N&gagi*&ma, the same 
as Ndgapur. Or, may not N&gapur have something 
to do with N&gothnch P In any case the modem 
K&gpur of the Bhonsles is not to be thought of. 
I have not found the Kagapur of our plate 
referred to anywhere else." 

That his conjecture regarding the identification 
of NAc^apur with the modem NAgaiiv is the 
eorreet one, I think there can be no doubt. 
Amongst the mdhdtmycLs of the Sdhyddri Khanda 
of the Skandapurdna, there is one on N&gapura, 



called also N&gapnri (see page 5C5, Bombay 
edition ). That this N&gapura is to be identified 
with the modem NdgAhv appears probable from 
the description given in the SIcandapurdna. 
According to this account it is situated west of 
the Sdhyddri mountains, ver. 8 ; in the country 
called the Kdnkan, ver. 9 ; near the sea and the 
river Agha^i, ver. 4. This description answers to 
the modem Nfig&nv, situated south-east of Alibdg, 
in the K61&b& District (see Bombay Gazetteer on 
Kolaba, page 351). It is between the sea and a 
creek, which 1 understand from local inquiry, is 
called among other names, Aksi, from a village of 
that name on its bank, between N&g&hv and 
Alib&g. It is probable that Aksi is but a connip- 
tion of Agh&6i. The ruins of temples, inscribed 
stones and in the neighbourhood point to the fact 
that, in ancient times, it must have been a port of 
some importance. The above considerations make 
it very probable that the N&gapura of the copper- 
plate is the same as the Nfigapura of the Skandc^ 
piirdna and the modem N&g&nv. 

J. E. Abbott. 



NOTES AND 

HINDU ASPECT OF PBAYEE. 

V^das and SUtra* declare that a Hindu should 

turn his face in the morning either towards East 

or North, when performing religious ceremonies, 

worship, or repeating prayers \ and to the West in 



QUERIES. 

the evening. To the South dwell the prHs 
(ghosts) and rdhshasas (demons), therefore they 
do not look there, but face it while dining and 
offering cakes to the manes of the dead. 

K. Eaghunathji in P. N. and Q. 1883 



BOOK-NOTICE. 



A Ka.nn ADA- English Diction art. by the Bkvd. F. 
Ktttel, B. G. E. M. Mangralore ; the BaSi^l Mission 
Book and Tract Depository; 1894. Large 8vo., 
pp. 1., 1752. 

The Kanarese language, — the original true ver- 
nacular, and still mostly the actual yemacukr, of 
the territory in which lie the districts of Belgaum, 
Bij&pur, and Dh4rw&r, and parts of Shol&pur and 
North Kanara, of the Bombay Presidency, the 
Kolb&pur and other Native States of the so-called 
Southern Mai*Afch& Country, the Bellary District of 
the Madras Presidency, Mysore, and the southera 
portions of the Nizim's dominions, — has hai'dly 
received from European scholars the recognition 
and attention which it deserves. It is the most 
mellifluous of all the Indian vernaculars, and the 
richest in capability and force of expression. It 
probably surpasses all the others in bulk and 
value of original composition. And it has an 
antiquity to which, apparently, none of them can 
make any pretensions in forms approximating to 
those which they, now have. Mr. Kittel, indeed, 



I whose work we are now noticing, would seem • 
ingly give it a literary histoiy from only about 
A. D. 900; from which point of view be divides 
its life into three periods, — (o) the ancient or 
classical period, from, he says, at least the tenth 
to the middle of the thirteenth century A. D., 
when it was elaborated to a high degree of polish, 
refinement, and clearness of expression, by the 
Jains; [b) the mediaeval period, onwards to about 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the use of 
it was continued, in a somewhat less precise and 
unambiguous manner, by the Ling&yat and other 
Saiva writers; and (c) the modem period, from 
then to the present day, dui-ing which the ver- 
nacular dialect, as now written and spoken, has 
been developed,by discarding the more high-sound- 
ing antique terminations, and, especially in the 
conversational branch, by adopting freely from 
Sanskrit, Hindust&ni, and Mai-Sthi. And no 
doubt it is true that the literary life of the lang- 
uage did begin in earnest at about the point of 
time selected by Mr. Kittel ; the high state of 
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cultivation to which the language then attained 
being due to the fact that the Jains of Southern 
India made it so largely the vehicle for their 
writings, and to the great encouragement 
that was given to the Jains by the powerful 
Rashtrakflta kiijg Amoghavarsha I., who reigned 
from A. D. 814-15 to about 878. But epigraphic 
records give unquestionable and instructive 
samples of appreciably earlier date. The charter 
of Amoghavarsha's predecessor Go vinda III. (aw^e, 
Vol. XI. p. 125) is dated A. D. 804. The Addr 
iiiscnption of the time of the Western Chalukya 
king Kirtivarman II. {antct Vol. XI. p. 68, and 
see Vol. XX. p. 305, note 5) belongs to about 
A. D. 7D0. These two records, — with the K6t(ir 
inscription of a Chalukya prince called Pai*ahita- 
rdja {ante, Vol. XX. p. 69), which may be placed 
between A D. 750 and 814, quite as well as in a 
tslightly later period, — presenting forms which, 
though more antique in some features, essentially 
differ little, if at all, from the forms of the ancient 
dialect as we know it from books, indicate oonsi- 
dei-able literary activity even at that early time. 
And the Bild&mi inscription of the Western 
Chalukya king Mangalela [antey Yol. X. p. 52) 
suffices, short as it is, to can-y back the existence 
of the same dialect to the period A. D. 597-98 to 
608. 

Till recently, the only Kanarese- English Dictio- 
nary of any general practical use to European 
students has been the w.ork which was originally 
compiled by the Revd. W. Reeve and was published 
in 1832, and which in 1858 was enlarged, and at the 
same time was reduced to a more portable and other- 
wise convenient size, by Mr. Daniel Sanderson, 
a Wesleyan Missionary. That book was itself a 
sufficiently valuable and monumental one; and 
there are some indications that it is not entirely 
superseded by even the present work : certainly 
there are at least many words of which the mean- 
ings are to be found more easily in it. But the 
preparation of Mr. Kittel's Dictionary has 
evidently been thoroughly in accordance with all 
the traditions of the important work which the 
Basel Mission has been doing daring so many 
years in the Kanarese country; and the issue 
of it marks a stiU more noticeable epoch in 
the study of the language. Objection may, 
indeed, be taken to some of the details of Mr. 
Kittel's method. For instance, words which 
contain an anusvdra in the first syllable — (the 
anusvdra is used as being the ijiore convenient 
and habitual method of denoting a nasal 
combined with a following consonant) — do 
not follow each other in the immediate sequence 
of the anusvdra combined with the consonant, as 
they do in Mr. Reeve's book ; thus, in his book, 



words beginning with amch stand immediately 
after the last word beginning with ariigh, — just 
where, when the anusvdra is used, one expects to 
find them ; whereas, in Mr. KitteFs book, they 
are separated by all the words beginning with ach 
and aj : but, though not practically so convenient,. 
Mr. KittePs method is, of course, critically the 
more correct, if we bear in mind that the anus^vdra 
simply stands for, and is to be pronounced as, the 
nasal of the class to which the following consonant 
belongs. And in too many cases we have to 
hunt backwards and forwards for meanings which 
might apparently have been given at the very place 
where we should expect to find them : thus, for 
thii meaning of amgdl or amgdlut we are referred 
(page 20) to am (an), and we have to turn back to 
page 17 to find the simple, words * the sole of the 
foot;' and, for the meaning of komara (page 487) 
in the sense of * a prince,' we have first to look 
back to huvara on page 450, and even then, after 
guessing that we must take the small-type kuvara, 
and not either of the two words of exactly 
the same appearance which are given in larg^ 
type, we must further turn up kumdra on page 
443. Also, there are words in the more ancient 
published inscriptions which the book does not 
even include, — much less offer to explain. On 
the other Land, the book shews a groat advance 
on any of its predecessors, in reproducing the 
ancient letters rand /, on the proper use of which, 
as distinguished front r, I, and ?, broad differences 
in meaning so often depend. And everjr page 
of it, and of its preface, bears witness Vto the 
constant care, earne|^ess, and thoroughness with 
which Mr. Kittel de^Red himself to the tasklthat 
lay before him. It would have been difficult to 
find anyone more competent to undertake taat 
task. He may be justly proud of the manner \in 
which he has accomplished it. And, among toe 
results, no small and unimportant feature is thl 
fact that the book is to be purchased at so ver j 
reasonable a price that the possession of it \i 
within the power of even students whose means 
are limited. 

We now have available, for the study of ] 
Kanarese in its ancient and mediseval forms, a 
dictionary of the most exhaustive and useful 
kind. We still require a complete and critical 
grammar, in English, for the same periods, and 
dealing also with the exceptional forms which 
sometimes are met with in epigraphic records. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Kittel may find himself 
able now to take such a grammar in hand, and 
• supply the want that has so long been felt in this 
direction. 

J. F. Fleet. 

Sth December 1894. 
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ON fiOMB RECENT ATTEMPTS TO DETERMINE THE ANTIQUITY 
OP VEDIC Cl^ILlZATION.i 

BY G. THIBAUT. 

THE aim of the book by Prof. Bftl GangAdhar Tilak and of the two papers by Prof. 
Jacobi, the titles of which are given in note 1, is essentially one and the same, viz., tc 
prove from astronomical data contained in the different Vfidas, Saiiihitfts as well as BrAh- 
maiiias, that Vedic civilization reaches back to a time much more ancient than has hithertc 
been generally assumed. The two writers differ in so far as Prof. Jacobi, while maintain- 
ing that certain Vedic passages embody observations going back to remote antiquity, does ii(»t 
feel himself warranted in claiming that antiquity for the entire literary compositions in which 
those passages occur ; while the latter view is advocated by Prof. Tilak. He, in fact, contends 
for the high antiquity of the Vidas we possess; Prof. Jacobi rather for the high antiquity of 
Vedic civilizatien, reminiscences of whose earlier stage may be met with in books themselves 
belonging to a later period. This difference, however, will not occupy us here ; the important 
point being to decide in either case whether the passages in question can be properly explained 
only on the hypothesis of their embodying observations made by the Vedic Aryans at the early 
period assumed by both writers alike. Both writers further agree to a considerable extent in 
the actual results arrived at, among which the most important is that some of the astronomical 
observations recorded in the Veda must have been made in the period from about 4500-25(K' 
B. C. (Jacobi), or 4000-2500 B. 0. (Tilak). And both base their conclusions, to a large extent, 
on the same Vedic passages, interpreted by them in the same, or a very similar, way : they agree, 
in fact, in method. Professor Tilak, indeed, goes considerably beyond Prof. Jacobi*s conclusions, 
in maintaining that certain Vedic texts lead us back to even 6000 B. C. And otherwise the 
publications of the two writers are of an altogether different type, Prof. Jacobi's papers confining'- 
themselves to a concise statement of certain important conclusions to be drawn from a tew 
Vedic passages, while Prof. Tilak ranges over the wide field of Vedic literature, undertakes 
to strengthen his conclusions by an abundant wealth of parallel and analogons instances, and 
largely indulges in mythological and etymological speculation. 

In what follows it is not my intention to enter on a criticism of all the numerous issues 
raised by Prof. Tilak. It is only the validity of the more important conclusions, in which he and 
Prof. Jacobi agree, that I wish to subject to an examination. 

I cannot undertake to follow, step by step, either Prof. Tilak's or Prof. Jacobins argumen- 
tation, but shall select topics and passages handled by them in such an order as may appear 
xaost convenient. I thus begin with the discussion of those Vedic texts, which, according 
to both writers, can be properly understood only if interpreted as implying that^ at the 
time when they were formulated, the winter solstice coincided with full moon in the 
asterism Fhalgunl* The passages here to be considered first are one from the Taittiriya 
iSamkitd and one from the Tdndya Brdhmana^ both of which contain various statements as to tlie 
day on which the introductory ceremony of consecration {d^sJid) for the so-called gavdm-ayana 
iiacrifice is to begin. As these passages are important, and at the same time not very long, I 
give them translated in extenso : — 

TaitL ScuhK VII. 4, 8. — " Those who wish to consecrate themselves for a year (i. e., for the 
gavam-ayana which lasts a year) should consecrate themselves on the (day called) ehdshfakd. 
For the ekdshtakd is the wife of the year; in her he (t. e., the year) dwells that night. 
Manifestly beginning the year they (thus) consecrate themselves. — With a view to the 
injured (part) of the year consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves on tJie 
^kdshfdkd ; there B,re the tvfo seaaons whose name is 'end.' With a view to the reversed 

1 B&l Gangddhar Tilak, The Orion or Researeha into the Antiquiiy of the Vedtu, Bombay, 1893. H. Jacobi, On 
the Date of the l^ig.-Ved/i (ante, Yol. XXm. p. 154 ff.) The same, Beitrage Zur Kenntnis der vediaehen Chronologif 
{Nachr, der K. QeMmhaft dw Witten$chaften ku QCUingen, 1894). 
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(vyasta) (part) of the year indeed consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves on the 
ehdshfakd ; there are the two seasons whose name is * end/ 

" They should consecrate themselves on the Phalguni-f all moon. The mouth of the year 
indeed is the Phalguni-fuUmoon ; beginning the year from the mouth they consecrate them- 
selves. In this there is one fault, vix.j that the vtshuvat-dskj (the central day of the sacrifice) 
falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate themselves on the Chitra-fullmoon. The 
mouth indeed of the year is the Chitra-fullmoon ; beginning the year from the mouth they con- 
secrate themselves. In this there is not any fault. 

" Four days before the fullmoon they should consecrate themselves ; for them the buying of 
the soma falls on the ekdshtakd ; thereby they do not render the ekdshfahd void. For them 
the pressing of the soma falls in the former (bright) half of the month. Their months are 
accomplished with a view to the former half. They rise (from the finished sacrifice) in tlie 
former half; when they rise herbs and plants rise after them; after them rises the fair fame. 
* These sacrificers have prospered'; after that all prosper." 

Tandy a Brdhmana, V. 9. — " They should consecrate themselves on the ekdshtahd. For 
the ehdshiakd is the wife of the year ; in her he dwells that night. Manifestly beginning the 
year they consecrate themselves. In this there is that fault that non-rejoicing they step down 
into the water. With a view to the cleft (vichchhinna) (part) of the year they consecittte 
themselves who consecrate themselves on the ekdshtakd ; there are the two seasons whose name 
is *end.' With a view to the injured (part) of the year they consecrate themselves who 
consecrate themselves with a view to the seasons called *end.* Therefoi'e the consecration 
is not to be performed on the ekdshtahd . 

** They should consecrate themselves in Phalguna. The mouth of the year indeed is the 
Phalguni (fullmoon) ; beginning the year from the mouth they consecrate themselves. — In this 
there is the fault that the vishuvat-daj falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate 
themselves on the Chitra-fullmoon. The eye indeed of the year is the Chitra-fullmoon ; on the 
side of the face is the eye ; from the face (i. e., beginning) commencing the year they consecrate 
themselves. In this there is no fault. — They should consecrate themselves four days before 
fullmoon. For them the buying of the soma falls on the vishuvat, etc., etc." (without any 
essential divergence from the concluding portion of the Taiitlriya passage). 

As the gavdm-ayana is a festival celebration extending over a whole year, it is antecedently 
probable that it, or its introductory ceremony, Hhould begin on some day which marked the 
beginning of the year, and that, therefore, the four different terms referred to in the passages 
above translated should represent either different beginnings of the year which were in use 
at one and the same time, or else, possibly, beginnings acknowledged at different peiiods. The 
latter view is the one adopted by Prof. Tilak and Prof. Jacobi. Professor Tilak assumes, with 
the M%m4/ihsakas, whose discussions he quotes, tliat the last term mentioned, vU,, * four days 
before the full moon,' refers to the full moon of the month Magha, and that the Tattt, Samh, and 
Td, Bra. thus finally decide in favour of a beginning of the sacrificial year nearly coinciding with 
the civil beginning of the year. Now, it is probable, Prof. Tilak reasons, that the civil year 
began on the day of the winter solstice, and we therefore may conclude that the two Vedic 
books, which decide in favour of the gavdm-ayana beginning on or about the fullmoon of 
Magha, were composed in the period when the summer solstice was in the asterism Maghas. 
This, he says, agrees with the position which the Veda assigns to Krittikas as the first of the 
Nakshatras ; which position has always been explained as pointing back to the time when the 
vernal equinox was in Krittikas. Now Krittikas marked the vernal equinox, and Maghas the 
summer solstice, at about 2350 B. C, and this, therefore, is the time at which we must suppose the 
Taittiriya Satiihitd and similar works to have been composed. If, then, we further find that the 
Taittvriya SathhUd mentions two other terms for the beginning of the yeai^-sacrifice, viz,, the 
full moon in Phalguni and Chitr^, we must conclude from analogy that those two terms also 
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once marked the winter solstice ; and the rules prescribing them thus lead ns back to about 4000 
and 6000 B. C. respectively. Those roles were remembered at the time when the Taittiriya 
Sahihitd was composed, but, as no longer agreeing with the actual state of things, were men- 
tioned only to be set aside in favour of the rule then in accordance with reality, vts., the one 
which makes the winter solstice coincide with full moon in Magh&s.^ 

Professor Jacobi agrees with Prof. Tilak as to the significance of the rule which fixes 
the beginning of the year-sacrifice on the full moon in Phalgun!. That rule, he says, must 
have come down from the time when the winter solstice actually coincided with the full moon in 
Phalguni, t. e., about 4500 B, C, in agreement with other Vedic passages which make 
the summer solstice fall in Phalgun!.' He does not, like Prof. Tilak and the Mimmh- 
gakas, refer the term last mentioned ('four days before full moon') to the full moon of M^ha, 
but takes it as a mere modification, of minor importance, of the third term mentioned, t. e., the 
full moon of Ghaitra. And this third term itself he refuses to trace back, with Tilak, to the 
period 6000 before Christ, but prefers to take the clause stating it as a later addition, made to 
the text of the Brdkmana at the time when Chaitra had begun to be viewed as the first month 
of the year, on account of its occurring about the time of the vernal equinox, i. e., during the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 

We certainly have no right to declare the conclusions arrived at by Profs. Jacobi and 
Tilak alike to be altogether impossible. Vedic civilization and literature may be consider- 
ably older than has hitherto been supposed, and reminiscences of ancient observations may have 
been preserved in books themselves belonging to a much later period. At the same time, of 
course, we must, before accepting these conclusions, carefully enquire whether the passages, 
on which they are founded, really admit of the interpretations thus put on them, and of no 
othei's. It certainly is not antecedently probaTjle that the Brdhmana texts exhibited by us 
should, within their short compass, contain records of observations separated from each oi^er 
by several thousands of years. Are we really obliged, we must ask ourselves, to ascend with 
Jacobi and Tilak to 4000 B. G*, and to follow the latter scholar even into the dim dist^ce 
of 6000 B. C, or else to precipitate ourselves, with Jacobi, in the opposite direction as far down 
as 200 B. C. ? Or is there, perhaps, after all, some means of reconciling the different statements 
as to the beginning of the gavdm-ayana in such a way as to mfike them fit in with one and the 
same period, and that a period not too widely remote from the time to which works such as 
the Taittiriya Samhitd and the Tdndya Brdhmaiia have hitherto been ascribed? — I shall 
endeavour, in what follows, to shew that this can be accomplished, and that the concliisions 
arrived at by ProliB. Jaoobi and Tilak oannot be upheld. 

It will be advisable to consider, first, a passage, not discussed by Tilak, from the 
Kaushltaki Brfthmai^a^ which also treats of the proper terms from the beginning of the gavdm* 
ay ana. That passage^ occurs in the 19 th book (2 ; 3) and translated runs as follows : 

" They are to consecrate themselves one day before the new moon of Taisha, or of Magha : 
thus they say. Both these (alternatives) are discussed ; that of Taisha, however, is more agreed 
to, as it were. They (thus) obtain the additional thirteenth month. So great indeed is the 
year as that thirteenth month ; then the whole year is obtained. He (the sun) indeed rests on 
the new moon day of Migha, being about to turn towards the north. Thus they rest who 
are about to perform the rites of the pruyaniya atirdtra (the first day on which soma is pressed). 
Thus they reach him for the first time. They begin him, etc., etc. He goes for six months 

3 The fint mentioned term, vui„ the ekishpak&, which famishes no special date, need not for the moment be 
taken into account. 

> These passages will be referred to further on. 

« Attention was first directed to this passage by Prof. A. Weber in the second of his essays ont he Nakshatraa 
(pp. 814 ff)* That these essays have since their appearance formed the basis of all further research in matters 
connected with the Nakshatras, is generaUy known ; considering the time when they were published, the fullnesd 
and aoonraoy of the quotations mode in thorn from Vedic literature are truly admirable. 
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towards tho north; tbej follow him with the ascending celebrations of six days each. He 
having gone six months towards the north stands still, being abont to tnrn towards the south. 
Thus they stop, being about to perform the rites of the vaishuvattya day. Thus they reach 
him for the second time. He goes six months towards the south. They follow him with the 
returning celebrations of six days each. Having gone six months towards the south he stands 
still being abotlt to turn towards the north. Thus they stop, being about to perform the rites 
of the Mdhdvratiya day. Thus they reach him for tho third time. Because they reach him 
three times, the year is arranged threefold ; for obtaining the year (they do thus). Abont 
this there is sung a sacrificial stanza ' Arranging the days and nights like a wise spider ; six 
months always towards the south and six towards the north wanders the sun.' For he goes 
six months towards the north, six towards the south. 

*' They are not to consecrate themselves at that time. The grass has not yet come out, the 
days are short ; shiveriag they come out of the avahntha-hoXh, Therefore, they are not 
to consecrate themselves then. They are to consecrate themselves one day after the new moon 
of Chaitra. The com has come out then ; the days are long ; without shivering they come 
out of the owftrt^Aa-bath. Therefore this is the established role." 

This passage, we se^, mentions three different terms for the beginning of the gavdm- 
ayana, vuf,^ the day following the new moon of Taisha, the day following the new moon of 
Magha ; the day following the new moon of Chaitra, The two former terms are, however — 
as will appear later on — variations of one term only, and we therefore may confine ourselves 
to the consideration of that term which the Brdhmana declares to be preferable, t. e., the begin- 
ning of the dtkshd on the day following on the newmoon of Taisha. We also, following the 
explanation given in Vinayaka's Commentary on the KaushUaki Brdhmana^ understand by the 
new moons of Taisha, Magha and Chaitra the new moons preceding the full moons in Tishya 
(= Pushya), Magh&s and Chitra. This does not even compel us to assume, with Yinayaka, that 
the Brdhmana reckons its months from full moon to full moon, so that the months would 
begin with the dark half (although to ^is also there would be no particular objection)- In the 
strict terminology of later times indeed the amdvasyd of Taisha could be the amdvasyd 
preceding the full moon in Tishya, only if the month Taisha were ;reckoned from full moon in 
Mf igaSiras to full moon in Tishya ; while if it were reckoned from new moon to new moon the 
amdvasyd of Taisha would mean the last ^t^^t of the dark half following on full moon in Tishya 
«nd preceding full moon in Maghas. But there is no reason compelling us to assume snch 
strictness of terminology for the time of the Brdhmana^ especially when we consider that new 
moon is, strictly speaking, not a lunar day, but only the moment when the dark half comes to an 
end and the light half begins ; so that the beginning of the first day of the light half has as 
much right to be called ^amdvasyd* as the end of the last day of the dark half. The text thus 
teaches that the dikshd has to begin one day after the new moon which precedes full moon in 
Tishya ; in consequence of which the upavasatha celebration, which immediately precedes the 
first day on which Soma is pressed, falls on the new month of Magha (t. e., the new mopn preced- 
ing full moon in Maghas). This is accurate; for from the day after the Taisha new moon up to the 
Magha new moon there elapse twenty-nine days, seventeen of which are required for the dikshd 
and twelve for the so-called upasad. The result of this arrangement is that the real celebration, 
as distinguished from all introductory ceremonies, begins together with the 'resting of the sun ' 
before he starts on his progress towards the north. The text thus clearly indicates that what 
is to be aimed at is the coincidence of the beginning of the year-sacrifice with the winter 
solstice. 

Equally clear is the motive which determined the second alternative allowed — or a^ it 
rather appears, preferred — by the Brdhmana. The gavdm-ayana is to begin one day after the 
new moon of Chaitra, t. e«, three months later than on the first alternative, because then the 
season is more advanced and agreeable, the days are longer, and the water more pleasant to 
bathe in. 
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The impression which the coupling of the two alternative beginnings thus leaves on out 
mind is that the original intention and practice of the Kaushitakins was to begin their year- 
sacrifice on the day of the winter solstice, thus following the sun in its upward course with the 
first six sacrificial months, and again in its downward course with the latter six months. But 
gradually the sacrifice, as it happens in such cases, became more and more formal; the old 
beginning was no longer insisted upon, and a new one, more convenient in several respects, was 
substituted. But there is nothing to indicate that the two beginning-s allowed are connected 
with beginnings of the civil year recognised at different periods. Some sacrificers preferred 
the solstitial beginining, some the vernal one ; that is all. It may be added (which point has 
likewise been referred to by Prof. Weber already) that the corresponding Srauta-Satra, the 
one by Sankh&yana, mentions only the solstitial term which thus seems to have finally prevail 
ed in the practice of the Eaush!takins. 

The passage quoted from the JSTaM^Zfl^oXji-Brtf^Twana, however^ has a further importance, in so 
far as containing a definite statement concerning the relation of the lunar calendar of the time 
to the solar year. It says that the winter-solstice coincides with the new moon of 
MAgha, t. e., as we have explained above, with the new moon preceding full moon in Maghas. 
We here are on well-known ground ; for that the winter-solstice takes place at the begin- 
ning of the white half of MAgha (or the end of the dmavasyd of Pausha) is the well known 
doctrine, so often discussed, of the JyStisha Feddhga. 

From this there immediately follows that the winter-solstice itself is in Sravishthas, etc., 
etc.: in fact the whole system of the Jyotisha Viddnga. And we thus must finally conclade that 
the KaushUaki-Brdhmana itself — unless it be assumed to record observations made at an 
earlier time — belongs to the period when the winter-solstice was supposed to be in 
Sravishjhas. 

Having thuBBeen that the data which the Kanshitaki-BrAhma^a supplies oonoerning 
the beginning of the gav&m-ayana do in no way lead ns baok into very anoient time, we 
now return to a consideration of the Taittirlya and Tiax^jtk tezts« The question here 
naturally presents itself whether those texts cannot be interpreted in a somewhat analogous 
way, so as to enable us to connect them with one and the same period, not yery distant from 
the period of the Kaushitaki- Brdhmana, Cannot, we ask, the alternative dates given by the 
Taittirlya and Tdndya be accounted for by the assumption that at one and the same time the 
gavdm-ayan^t was optionally begun at different periods of the year, for reasons sufficiently valid 
to explain such difference P 

We here begin by enquiring what may be the meaning of the assertion that the 
full moon in Phalguni is the mouth, i. e., beginning of the year. This statement, or the 
closely related one that * the (month) Ph^lguna is the mouth of the year ' occurs in numerous other 
places of the BrdkmanaSt also in the Tdndya Brdhmana, and must therefore be held to represent an 
opinion generally prevailing in what we may call the ^rtf^wiana-period. Where then has this 
beginning of the year to be placed P Either, we feel naturally inclined to reply, at one of the 
solstices or at one of the equinoxes. Now that the solstices were, in India, looked upon as marking 
the beginning of the year we know positively from the JyStisJia Fiddnga and similar works (not 
to speak of the whole later literature), and also from the KaushUahi passage discussed above ; 
for that the year-sacrifice is made to begin with the winter solstice implies the view that 
the winter solstice is viewed as the beginning of the natural or civil year. Moreover the Fedas 
contain numerous references to the northern and southern progress of the sun, and it, therefore, is 
aatecedenfcly probable that the solstices should have formed starting points for the civil year, 
la so farTilak's and Jacobi's view of the Phalgunf-f ullmoon once having marked for the 
Indians the winter solstice is not unlikely. On the other hand it is not antecedently probable 
that the passages about the gavdm-ayana in the two Brdhmanas should contain an agglomerate 
of rules that had originated at periods widely remote from each other, and w^, moreover^ hav^ 
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the direct statement of the Kanshttakina that the winter solstice happens on new moon preced- 
ing full moon in Maghus ; we, therefore, may at any rate» attempt to account on other grounds 
for the statement that Phalguni-fuUmoon is the beginning of the year. Now, it is, of course, 
at once clear that, in the Brdhmana period, full moon in Phalguni could not have coincided with 
the vernal equinox. We, moreover, must, apart from this particular case, disabuse oar minds 
of the notion of the equinoxes — vernal or autumnal — having been of any importance for the 
Hindus previous to the time when the influence of Greek astronomy began to make itself felti 
It is, in the first place, a fact that the equinoxes naturally do not attract attention in the same 
.way as the solstices do. At the equinoxes the motion of the sun — towards the north or 
the south — undergoes no noticeable change ; the fact that the sun then rises true east is not 
easily remarked^ nor the fact that day and night are of just the same length. The solstices on 
the other hand attract attention because they are the periods of greatest deviation from the 
normal state ; the sun then stands highest or lowest ; the days are longest or shortest ; the 
> shadows are shortest or longest ; the sun tnrns towards the south or the north. I need not further 
dwell on these obvious distinctions ; but I must refer to a further and more important point, 
viz.^ that, in India, the vernal equinox at any rate does not in any way mark an important point 
in the revolution of the seasons (about which further on). It is in agreement with all this that 
the equinoxes or anything connected with them are nowhere in Vedic literature referred to, 
either directly or indirectly. What may be the meaning of the fact that the oldest list of the 
Nakshatras begin with Krittikas we shall consider later on. If, therefore, some reference to the 
beginning of the year made in Vedic literature should not immediately and obviously connect 
itself with the solstices, we have no valid reason to think in the next place of the equinoxes, 
bat must look out for some other likely point from which the year might have commenced. 

Now, what here immediately offers itself to our attention is the old subdivision of the year 
into three seasons, which is in several places directly acknowledged, and moreover pre-supposed 
by the so-called cA/f<wrm«^fl- sacrifices. Professor Jacobi*s second paper is specially devoted to a 
refutation of the iftew, admitted by him as not unlikely a 'priori^ that the beginning of the 
oldest Indian years coincided with the beginnings of those four-monthly periods rather than 
with the equinoxes. I do not, however, agree with his conclusions on this point. He starts 
with the observation that when attempting to assign the beginnings of the four-mouths 
periods to the proper places in the solar year we must' take icfi our point of departure 
the beginning of the rainy season, which alone is sharply marked, ^ile it .would be difficult 
to say exactly when either the cold or warm season begins. And as the rains commence 
about the summer solstice, the beginning of the cold season must be placed, he says, 
about a month after the autumnal equinox, and that of the warm season about two months 
after the winter solstice. — Now, these remarks are doubtless true in so far as they point 
to the rainy season as the best defined period in the Indian year. They, however, err, I am 
inclined to think, in the actual allotment of the months to the three seasons. A division 
which, on the basis of three different seasons,^ distinguishes three four-monthly periods can never 
be quite accurate, because the rainy season occupies less than four months, strictly speaking not 



» The Indian year broadly divides itself into three seasons, — the warm season, the rainy season and the cold 
season, —just as the European year naturally divides itself into summer and winter. And as the wish of making finer 
distinctions leads to the insertion into the European year of two transitional seasons — spring- between winter 
and summer, and autumn between summer and winter — ; thus in India two further seasons were in course of time 
added to the three primitive ones ; spring between the cold season and the warm season, and autumn between the 
rainy season and the cold season. Between the warm season and the rains there is no transitional season, and hence 
the five.season system is, next to the three- season system, the only natural one. The system so extensively used, 
which distinguishes six seasons, is an artificial one, manifestly due to the wish of establishing a regular and easy 
correspondence between the seasons and the twelve months of the year ; two months going to each season. The 
insertion of a' cool season ' (liiira) between winter and spring is not based on conspiouous natural relations, and it 
moreover is an unjustified proceeding to allot to the rainy season less than three months. The consequence is that in 
whatever way we distribute the months among the different seasons, the distribution will always, at some point o.r 
ether, be in conflict with the actual phenomena of the year. 
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much more than three months. If, therefore, the principle of four-monthlj divisions is to be 
adhered to — as it actually was — a compromise has to be'arriyed at, in so far as either some 
weeks previous to the beginning of the rains, or some weeks after the cessation of the rains, have 
to be comprised within the rainy season. Now, nobody acquainted with the seasons of Northern 
India will in this case hesitate to make his choice. If four months must go to the rainy season 
they can only be June to September,* or, perhaps better, end of first week, or first third, of June 
to end of first week, or first third, of October ; not July to October, nor even the period from 
summerisolstice to twentieth October. The reason of this is that with the beginning of October 
the rains are as a rule completely over ; while on the other hand showers of rain, more or less 
heavy in difiEerent districts, often fall even in the earlier part of June — let us say from a fort- 
night before the summer solstice. The four-monthly rainy season therefore begins about the 
seventh or tenth of June and terminates about the seventh or tenth of October. The eon- 
sequences to be drawn from this, with regard to the two other fonr-monthly periods, also agree 
perfectly well with the real state of things. In the earlier part of February the increase of 
warmth is already very perceptible ; the true cold season is over. And early in October, when 
the rains have stopped and the atmosphere is no longer saturated with yaponr, a refreshing 
coolness sets in, specially remarkable in the mornings and evenings, which quite justifies us in 
viewing that time as the beginning of the cool season. 

What then, we have next to ask, have the Brdhmanas to say on that point ? — Of the 
sacrifices called chdiurmdsya, which mark the beginning of the seasons — they are called ritu 
mukhdni in the iSatapatha — the first one» ealfed vaUvadiva^ has to be performed either on the 
Phalgnni Paurnamast or on the Chaitri ; the second one, the so-ealled varunapraghdsdsy on the 
Asha^htor on the Sr&vapl ; the third one, called »akamSdhds^ on the KArttiki or the Agrah&yant. 
The texts always mention the vaiivadSva first, which means that in the Brdhtiiana period the 
prevailing opinion was that the year begins with the warm season. Now, what the position of 
the Phalguni-fullmoon in the solar year is, we learn from the KaushUaJei-Brdhmanaf which tells 
us that the winter solstice coincides with new moon preceding the Maghl full moon. Full moon 
in Phalguni thus takes place one and a half month after the winter solstice, i, e., about the end 
of the first week in February^ and this, as we have seen, is a period which may not unsuitably be 
looked upon as the beginning of th^ warm season. We now fully understand why the 
Ph&lgunl-fullmoon isAf^od'the month of the year; it marks the beginning of that 
four<nonthly divisioirof the year, which is generally considered the first one. And we 
further observe the fall agreement between the staten^nts abont the Phalguni-fullmoon, and 
what the texts aay in so many places about spring being the first season, the mouth of the 
seasons^ a. s. o* For spring constitutes the former half of the four-monthly warm season. The 
beginning of the spring of the Brdhmanas is thus in no way connected with the vernal equinot, 
but rather takes place one and half month before it.^ 

If, with these conclusions in view, we now return to the rules given by the Taittinya 
Sajhhitd and the Tdndya Brdhmana about the beginning of the gavdm-ayana, we shall find 

^ In what follows I use the names of the months throughoat as denoting subdivisions of the tropical year ; 
June being the month at the end of whose second third the Bnmmer-solstioe takes place, etc. The names therefore 
will apply, without ohange, to any period. 

' Spring begins at the same point in the calendar established by Julius OsBsar ; and alsa in the calendar 
of the Chinese. 0/. Ideler, Ckr<mologie, II. p. 143 {Verii initium — 7. Febeuar) j and Ideler, Zeiirechnvng der 
Chinesen, pp. 15, 186 ff. 

In the JydHsha YSddhga (r. 6) the year is said ta begin with the winter solstice^ the month Mftgha and 
' topew * — which latter term, whether taken as denoting a season or a month, can only mean that the first season of 
the year is the * cool/ season BiHra ; for i4ipai and iaipatya are, in the old scheme of six two-monthly seasons, the names 
of the twoiiitro-mooths. Spring then begins not about the 7th, but aJbout the 2l8t of February. The JydiUha 
Vid&nga thus sets aside the old belief about the FhlQgnna full moon marking the beginning of spring ; being appa. 
rently guided by the desire of making the winter solstice — the beginning of the year and yuga — formally coincide 
with the beginning of a season. That in reality the winter solstice has no right to be viewed as the beginning of a 
season, and certainly not of one whose first month is called ' tapas ' will, of course, be evident to any one familiar 
with the seasonal changes of. Northern India. 
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them pei'feoilj perspicuous and coherent. I do not now discnss in detail the beginning on 
the ehdshfalcd, and remark only that, if the ekdshtakd is — as the commentators say — the 
eighth day after full moon in Magha, the beginning of the sacrifice on that day is rightly 
objected to as falling within the season which is the ' end ' of the year ; for it falls within 
the last month before Phalgoni-fullmoon, which marks the beginning of the new year. The 
Tdnd^a farther rightly objects to it that the water is then unpleasantly cold for bathing. 
That, as Prof. Jacobi remarks, this objection could not be raised by those who take the 
Fhalgant-fuUmoon for their beginning, because within the 24 days between the ekdshtakd and 
Phalgunt-fullmoon the water does not become sensibly warmer, I cannot admit. Just at that 
season the difEerence would be a veiy perceptible one ; and the whole question loses in import- 
ance, owing to the fact that after all the Phalguni-fullmoon is immediately afterwards itself 
rejected in favour of the Ghaitri-f uUmoon. The texts next both mention the Phalguni-f ullmoon 
as the proper day for beginning the sacrifice, because it is the 'mouth ' of the year. This is in 
order as we have explained above. Equally justified is the rejection of this alternative for the 
roason that it involves the falling of the viskuvat-^ikj within the cloudy season. For from 
those who begin ^o^i^slid on about the 7th of February, the vUhuvat falls end of August, 
within the rainy season. Equally intelligible is then the third alternative, which decides for 
€haitri-f ullmoon. For those who begin the dikshd on that term, celebrate the viskuvat-dAj at 
the end of September, when the rains are over. Nor is there any objection to the Taiitir^ya 
Samkitd speaking of the Chaitrt-fuUmoon as an alternative beginning of the year. For, as we 
have seen, the Phalgant-fuUmoon stands just on the confines of the cold season and spriug, 
and it, therefore, is quite intelligible that some should prefer as the beginning of the year the 
first fullmoon which falls within spring, and cannot be claimed by the cold season also, i- e., the 
Chaitri-fullmoon. And again, we clearly see why the Tdndya^ io order to escape the somewhat 
awkard admission that two consecutive full moons are both called the mouth of the year, prefers 
to call the earlier full.moon the mouth, and the later one the eye of the year. — To the fourth 
alternative, according to which the dikshd begins ' four days before fall moon,' we shall return 
further on. 

The same reasons, which induce the Brdhmanas to mention the PhAlguni and the Chaitrt as 
optional beginnings of the gavdm^ayana^ account for the difGerences in the terms aligned for 
the chdturmdsya sacrifices. Th6 Brakmanas and some fii^ratf prescribe the PhAlgun!, AshAcjihi and 
Kartikl full moons, u e., they adhere to the strict beginnings of the three fundamental seasons ; 
other siUras admit as alternatives the GhaitrS, 'SrAvant and AgrahAyan! full moons, t. e., they allow 
the sacrifices to take place, not exactly at the beginning of each season, but in its earlier part 
when it has well established itself. And here we must not forget to take into acoount a fur- 
ther circumstance, which most likely has had its share in leading to the establishment of alter- 
native beginnings. As the lunar months lag behind the seasons^ the PhAlgunt-fullmoon, which 
in one year may coincide with, let us say, the 7th of February, will fall in the next year about 
twelve days earlier, and again twelve days earlier in the third year ; so that by that time it will be 
twenty-four days less remote from the winter solstice than at first. Any further displacement will, 
of course, be stopped by the insertion of an intercalary month at, let us say, with the JyStieka VSddn- 
gCf the middle of the third year, which will restore the disturbed harmony between lunar and 
solar time. Bat it is clear that those who wished their vaisvadSva sacrifice in the third year to 
coincide with the actual beginning of spring would give the preference to chaitri faurnamdH 
over j)hdlguni; and that there was some excuse for doing so in the second year already, con- 
sidering that even in the normal year the Ph&lgunl-fullmoon lay right on the confines of the 
cold season. Displacements of the kind described may also account for the fact that 
according to some authorities the vaih)adSva sacrifice might be offered as late as Vais^kht- 

fullmoon, 

\ 

In order to complete the discussion of the passages f romVthe Taittinya SatiOiitd and the Tdn- 
dya Brdhmana, it remains to enquire into the meaning of the nfrst and the last terms mentioned, vtM^ 
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the ehdsh f oka s,nd the ' fourth day before full moon.* The eJedshtahd the commentators declare 
to be the eighth daj of the dark half of Magha, t. e., the eighth day after fall moon in Maghas, 
the months being counted as beginning with the light half. Professor Jacobi thinks that this 
term was advocated by those who wished to perform all introductory rites before the Phalgnni- 
fallmoon day, so that the real sacrifice coald begin on the latter, the trne beginning of the new 
year. But, as he himself points out, the introductory rites require twenty-four days, while the 
time from the eighth of the dark half of Magha up to Phalguni-fnllmoon comprises twenty-two 
days only. Moreover, the designation of the ekdghtdkd as the * wife of the year' in different 
places and the fact of certain special rites being connected with it, seem to indicate that the 
ekdshfakd had quite an independent importance of its own : was, in fact, specially connected 
with the beginning of the new, or end of the old, year. If the year is viewed as beginning 
with Phalgunt-fullraoon, the light half of Phalguna, although really preceding the new year, 
might yet be viewed to belong to the new year, just because it is the light waxing half of 
the month, and in that case the ekdshtahdy as marking the last quarter of the last waning 
half of the old year might not inappropriately be viewed as representing the end of the old year. 
It might, in fact, be vie wedso also, if the months are reckoned from full moon to full moon, in which 
case the whole of Phiilguna,!. e., the month preceding Phalguni- full moon, would belong to the old 
year. Another possibility may also be mentioned. If, as said just now, the months are counted 
fromfullmoontofullmoon,thedarkhalf of Maghaisnot that half which follows Maghl-fullmoon, 
but rather that which follows Pausht-fullmoon, and in that case the eighth day of the dark half 
of Magha would precede the solstice coinciding — as in the KanaMtald Brdhmana and the Jyotisha 
Veddhga — with the new moon preceding Maghi-fullmoon. The ekdshtuki would then be the 
last quarter preceding the winter solstice, and as such represent the end of that form of the year, 
which is reckoned from winter solstice to winter solstice. In that case the beginning of the 
gavdm-ayana with the ekdshfakd, according to the' Taittinya Samhitd and the Tdndya, would 
be analogous to the beginning on the amdvasyd of Taisha or Magha, t. e., in both cases we 
should have to do with a beginning connected in some way with the winter solstice. — As to 
- this latter explanation I, however, must remark that it is contradicted by those Sutra texts, 
which define the ekdshlakd, not merely as the eighth of the dark half of Magha, but more 
definitely as the eighth day after Maghi-fullmoon. 

Howsoever this may be, in either case the objections raised in the Taitt. Samh, and the 
Tdndya B.^AiTLst the ekdshtakd-term SiO'e quite intelligible. The ekdshfakd falls within the last 
season of the year, whether that last season be the one preceding th&Phalguni-fullmoon, 
or the one preceding the winter solstice ; hence the * antandmdndv ritu ' of the texts. In 
each case we have to do with the cold season, which is drt/a, distressed or injured. And 
if the rather indefinite terms * vyasta ' and * vichchhina * should, as the commentators say, 
refer to the turn of the year connected with the winter solstice, this also would agree, 
with the above explanations, because the ekdshfakd falls within Magha, which is the month of 
the winter solstice. 

The last term mentioned in the Taitt, and Tdndya has, as Prof. Tilak points out, become the 
subject of a Mirhdmsd discussion, sioce the texts do not indicate directly which full moon is the 
one, four days before which the dikshd has to begin. The point is of no great importance for , 
us here, as in the case of either possible decision the term does not greatly differ from one of 
the three others. If we, with the Mimdmsakaa^ decide for the Maghi-fullmoon, we have a 
beginning of the year in the same month as the ekdshfakd (or at any rate separated from the 
latter by twelve days only) ; if, on the other hand, we decide for Chaitri-fuUmoon, the term 
nearly coincides with the third term. I, however, must say that Hie.Mfmdiiisd view appears to 
me in this case quite untenable. For the soundness of Mimdmsd decisions in general I have 
the greatest respect, and it, moreover, is highly probable that in many cases the Mimdthsd 
verdict must not be judged on its own merits only, but also as representing an ol'd tradition; 
the Miindihsaka knew beforehand what the outcome of his argumentation was to be. Butj 
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in the present case, the context of the two passages really admits of no other interpretation 
than that in favour of Chaitra- full moon. The text first states the ekdahtakd and Phalgnn! 
alternatives and rejects them both on account of cei^tain shortcomings; then states the 
Chitru-altemative and adds expressly *in this there is no fault.' When, therefore, it after that 
goes on ' let them consecrate themselves four days before the full moon ' that full mo«n can only 
be the Chaitri-fullmoon just accepted, which term is now, for certain liturgical reasons, slightly 
modified. The tkdshtaM, mentioned afterwards, is then not the ekdsktahd of Magha men- 
tioned first, but one of the ekdshtakdn following on Chaitri-fullmoon. None of the Mtmdiiiaa reasons 
for the Maghi- alternative is more than ingenious. That the iSw^ra-writer Laugukshin (quoted 
by Prof. Tilak) accepts that alternative, only shews that, in making up his mind in this 
doubtful case, he was guided by considerations, similar to those which determined the decision 
of Jaimini. That, however, Jamini's FurvapaJfsha was actually the siddhdnta of other 
authorities, appears from a passage in Apastamba s tSrauta ^dtra, where the terms for the 
beginning of the gavdm-ayana are discussed. We there read *they are to consecrate them- 
selves four days before full-moon ; before the full moon of Magha, so Aimarathya thinks ; beforfe 
the full moon of Chaitra, so Alekhana thinks.' 

Having thus shewn that the Taittirlya and TCa^^yVL passages about the beginning terms 
of the gavftm-ayana can be explained quite satisflEiotorily and coherently, if viewed as re- 
ferring to the time when the winter solstice had the position assigned to it in the Kaushl- 
taki Brfthmapa and the Jy6tisha Vdd^ga, we now turn to the other principal arguments by 
which Profs. Tilak and Jacobi undertake to support their views of a Vedic winter solstice 
coinciding with Phalgunt-fuUmoon. We first consider the fact — referred to by Jacobi and 
discussed at length by Tilak— that the month commonly known as MftrgaMrsha, one of 
the autumn months, is also called Agrah&yana, which word can only mean * beginning 
the year.' Now this, it is argued, confirms the hypothesis of a Vedic summer solstice 
in Uttara Phalguni ; for when the solstice had that position, the vernal equinox was 
in Mrigasirais, and hence the moon was full in that nahshatra at the time of the autumnal 
equinox, in the month Margasirsha. Hence those, Prof, Jacobi says, who began their 
year with the autumnal equinox, could apply to Margasirsha the term * Agrahayana,' 

• beginning the year.' Professor Tilak proceeds somewhat differently. He does not explain 

* Agrahayana, ' as meaning the month beginning the year ; but rather as the month in 
which the moon is full in the nahshatra * Agrahayana,' i. e., the nahshatra Mrigaiiras, which 
was called * beginning the year,' at the time when it marked the vernal equinox. So 
far as Profs. Jacobi and Tilak differ in their explanations, I agree with the former. 
What — apart from the view I shall set forth immediately as to the true cause of the name 
Agrahayana being applied to Margasirsha — is decisive in this case is, firstly that Margasirsha is 
actually referred to as the first of the months ; and secondly that Agrahayani is explained 
by all the Hindu authorities as meaning * the first night of the year.' Against their 
authority Tilak s learned grammatical discussion is of no avail. Moreover, *Agrahfiyana,' as a 
name of the nahshatra Mpgasiras, is nowhere in Saiiskrit literal ure actually met with. 
But that, in order to account for words, such as agrahayana and uirahayaWf as denoting the 
Margasii-sha month and its full moon night we need not accept either Prof. Jacobi's or 
Tilak's explanation, can be easily seen. The beginning of the year with Margabirsha belongs 
to those who, wishing to have a iarad-yesiY — as Prof. Jacobi calls it, looked on Chaitri- 
f ullraooii as beginning the warm season ; those in fact who celebrated their third chdturmdsya 
on Margasirsha (see above). That a beginning of the year at the time when the rainy season is 
over was in certain circles a popular one, appears from the fact that a year commencing with 
Karltika was generally used by astronomers in later times. This Kurttika year might 
possibly have originated in an early period already, marking the commencement of the 
karad-y^^v for those who began their warm season with Phalguni ; there, however, are, as far 
as known to me, no really old traces of it, and it, therefore, is more likely that it was introduced 
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when, with the general reform of astronomy, the equinoxes came to be taken into con- 
sideration, and Karttika was found to coincide with the autumnal equinox. Professor Jacobi's 
remark, that there is no likelihood of the year ever having begun with the last season, is not, 
I think, of much force. The general later use of the Karttika year shews that a beginning 
of the year with the time when the rains are over was popular within wide circles ; and to 
those who divided their year into three four-monthly seasons only, and at the same time 
preferred Chaitri as the commencement of the warm time, there was, no choice but to begin 
their postpluvial season with Miirgasirsha. In general it may be said that the time after the 
rains, when the sky clears itself from clouds, the atmosphere from vapour, and an invigorating 
coolness begins to prevail, is a by no means inappropriate beginning for the Indian year. — 
Compare also what Prof. Weber says (p. 333) as to the Northern Buddhists generally 
beginning their year with the winter-season. 

I next turn to the other arguments adduced by Prof. Jaoobi to strengthen or introduce 
those conclusions of his which we have so far considered. His first paper begins with an 
attempt to shew that we meet in the Vida with traces of Phalguni once having been recognised 
as marking the summer solstice (with which would agree the conclusion discussed above of 
the winter solstice coinciding with Phalguni-fullmoon). He at first adduces the passage 
BigvSda Saikh, VII. 103, 9, in order to prove in general that the Samhitds already mention a 
beginning of the year with the rainy season, the commencement of which coincides with the 
summer solstice. That the year — later, as Prof. Jacobi points out, called varsha or ahda — should 
have sometimes been viewed as beginning with the rainy season is a priori by no means un- 
likely ; there is, in fact, no reason why any of the three groat seasons should not, from certain 
points of view, have been looked upon as the first, and the beginning of the rains is certainly 
the most striking of the seasonal phenomena of the Indian year. That the passage Ui. Samh. 
VII. 103, 9, however, cannot be used for proving that the twelfth month of the year occurs 
about the time of the beginning of the rains has been already remarked — and in my opinion 
with full justice — by Prof. A. Weber {Vediscke Beitrdge, 1894, page 38), and Prof. 
E. Windish (Z. P. M. 0, Vol. 48, page 356); for ^dvddaiasya' in that verse certainly means the 
year (janivatsara) — mentioned immediately afterwards — which consists of twelve months. 

Professor Jocobi next explains the well known passage in the SHryd-gukta (JK. S, X. 86, 13) 
as directly teaching that the summer solstice once took place in Phalguni. Against this 
conclusion also Prof. A, Weber has already entered a protest {Ved, Beit, p, 33) ; not, 
twwever, on the grounds on which I disagree with Prof. Jacobi. I, for my part, have no 
doubt that * agkdsu hanyante gdvoWji^nyoh ^ary uhyate' means *the cows are killed (when 
the moon is) in Maghas ; the marriage procession goes round (when the moon is) in Phalguni,' 
*. e., the preparatory ceremonies take place in the last month of the old year, in Magha, about the 
time of the winter solstice ; the wedding itself takes place when the moon is full in Phalguni, 
2. e., at the beginning of the new year (the Phalguni -fullmoon, as explained above, marking 
the beginning of spring).® Wherever, in the Brdhmams and SutraSy something is simply said 
to take place in a certain nakshatra, the time meant is when the moon is either full in, or else 
simply in conjunction with, that nakshcUra, 

Professor Jacobi next refers to the different dates given in the GrihyasHtras for the begin- 
ning of the study of the Feda, This is generally connected with the beginning of the rainy 
seskson. Now, one Gnhya-sutra specifies, as the appropriate date, the full-moon of Sravana, and 
another — with which moreover a statement in the Ramdyana agrees — the full-moon of 
Bhadrapada. These two determinations Prof. Jacobi supposes to have been made at the times 
when the summer solstice, which marks the beginning of the rainy season, coincided with 
full moon in Sravana and Bhadrapada, respectively, i. e., about 2,000 and 4,000 B. C. The 
latter determination would thus belong to the same period when the summer solstice was 

> An interpretation virtnally identical with the one graven above has already been proposed by Prof. Max 
MiiUer, Preface to Vol. IV. of the l^igv&Oa SafiihitOi, p. Ixvii. 
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observed to take place in Phalguni. But these conclusions, if not supported by ample 
collateral evidence, are altogether precarious. With regard to the rule that study is to begin at 
Sravana full moon, I remark that that full moon marks the beginning of the rainy season for 
those who reckoned their first four-monthly period from Chaitri-fullmoon, And that the 
members of certain schools began their studies another month later, may have been due to local 
causes connected with the climate of the place, or other circumstances which we cannot now 
ascertain. I certainly can see no sufficient reason for seeing in this isolated rule of some 
Qrihya-s&tras a reminiscence of a period as remote as 4000 B. C, and would rather have 
recourse to any explanation than this. 

When remarking, above, that in Vedic literature the equinoxes are never mentioned 
and that hence in our chronological speculations we are not warranted in referring to 
them as probable starting points of the Vedic year, I said that I should revert later on to 
the fact of Krittikns heading the oldest lists of the nakshatras. This fact has, it is well 
known, been generally understood to imply a recognition of the vernal equinox once having 
iGdn in Krittik^ I^ however, must state that for my part I have never been able to see 
anything like a valid reason for this conclusion. What has led to its universal adoption is, of 
course, the involuntary comparison of the older lists beginning with Krittikas with the later ones 
beginning with Asvint. That Asvini was made to head the series is doubtless due to the fact that, 
at the time when the system of Indian astronomy was cast into its modern shape, the beginniug of 
Aivini coincided with the vernal equinox. But the importance then attached to a beginning 
with the vernal equinox was entirely due to foreign, Greek, influence, and the inference that, 
because the new list takes its departure from the equinox, the old one did so likewise is, if in a 
certain sense natural, yet without any sound foundation. Longitudes — or what may be 
considered as the equivalent of longitudes — were, as far as our information goes, measured in 
the pre-Hellenic period of Indian asti-onomy from the points of the solstices only ; whether from 
the winter solstice, as in the Jyottsha ViddhgUy or from the summer-solstice, as in the S4rya' 
prajnapti of the Jainas. And further, we have seen above that, in the period of the Brahman as 
at any rate, the equinoxes appear not to have been considered at all in connection with the 
seasons ; the spring of the Brdhmanas begins midway between the winter solstice and the vernal 
equinox. 

Professor Tilak indeed, in his second chapter, argues that there are distinct traces of the 
oldest Indian year having been one beginning with the vernal equinox. His first argument is 
that the term * vishuvat ' means originally * the day when night and day are equal '; that hence the 
central vishuvat-dfiLj of the year-sacrifices, such as the gav4m-ayana, must have been one of the 
equinoxes, and hence the sacrifice must have begun at the other equinox : whence we may con- 
clude that that equinox was viewed as the beginning of the year. But there is no authority for 
Tilak's interpretation of the word vishuvat, which rather seems to mean * that which belongs 
to both sides equally,' *that which occupies the middle; * so that the vishuvat-d&y is simply the 
central day of the sacrifice, wherever that day may fall. The Brdhmanas seem not to leave ariy 
doubt that this central day was originally meant to coincide with the summer solstice ; while 
subsequently, when the beginning of the sacrifice had been moved forward to the beginning of 
spring, it, of course, coincided with — about ~ the beginning of October. Later on only, in 
the technical language of astronomy, the term came to denote the equinoctial day. 

Nor can I follow Prof. Tilak in his attempt to establish for the terms ^ uttardyana * and 
« dahshindyana ' new meanings, according to which they would denote, not the periods during 
which the sun moves towards the north and towards the south, i. e., the periods intervening 
between the solstices (in which sense the two terms have hitherto been understood exclusively), 
but the terms during which the sun * is towards the north or south' respectively, i. e., the terms 
intervening between the equinoxes when the sun is either to the north or to the south of the 
equator. These latter meanings might perhaps be assigned to the two words on etymological 
grounds, but in the whole of existing Sanskrit literature, from the oldest books downwards. 
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uttard^ana and dahshindyana actually denote nothing but the periods diiriog which the sun 
proceeds either northwards or 80uthwai*ds. The passages qaoted by Prof. Tilak from the 
Upanishads couple the nitardyana with the light half of the month, the dakshindyana with its 
dark half, for the obvious reason that, as in the light half the light of the moon increases 
until it reaches a maximum, and decreases in the dark half until a minimum is arrived at, so 
in the uUardyana the sun daily rises higher, gains in heat and might, and finally attains his 
highest place and heat, while in the dakshindyana the opposite process is passed through. 
The identification of the uttardyana and dakshindyana with the devaydna and jntriydna of the 
Sathhitds has nothing to rest on. Nor can the passage of the 'Satajpatha Brdhmana^ which allots 
to the gods the seasons Spring, Summer and Rains, and to the fathers the three remaining seasons, 
and after that says that the sun is among the gods when he turns to the north, and among the 
fathers when he turns to the south, be used to prove the identity of the uttardyana with the 
period from vernal equinox to autumnal equinox ; and of the dakshindyana with the remaining 
par1>of the year. For in the first place the spring of the Brdhnianas begins, as we have seen, 
not with the vernal equinox, but at the point lying midway between winter solstice and equinox. 
And in the second place an explanation, which might possibly be applied to the term uttardyana^ 
viz,f that it denotes the time when the sun is moving in the northern region, not towards the 
north, really becomes altogether impossible when we have to do with expressions, like * udag 
dvarttale* which clearly refer to the sun as burning' or 'returning' northwards. The sun 
* turns' or 'returns' only at the solstice, not at the equinoxes. The two clauses of the Satapatha 
passage do not fully agree, because they really refer to two different ways of subdividing the 
year. The ayanas are reckoned from the solstices ; the seasons from the point lying midway 
between winter solstice and vernal equinox. If, therefore, the intention was to assign to the 
gods as well as to the fathers three entire seasons — without cutting up two seasons into halves 
— the allotment of a small part of the dakshindyana to the gods and a small part of the 
uttardyana to the &thers could not be avoided. 

As thus there is no trace of a year reckoned from the equinox in the Brdhmana period, 
there hardly seems a good reason for connecting the position of Krittikcis at the head of the 
old lists of the nakshatras with the vernal equinox. According to the system of the Brdh" 
manas — which, as we have seen, is reflected in the Jyotisha VSddhga — the vernal equinox 
falls at 10^ of Bharant, t. e., close to Krittikas, and the latter constellation might, therefore, even 
then have been viewed as roughly marking the equinox. '.But, asthe latter point or day is mani- 
festly of no importance in the order of the year recognised in the BrdhmanaSy I, for my part, am ^ 
unwilling to accept this interpretation of the position of Krittikas. It, is, of course, not impos- 
sible that the old lists of the nakshatras may really come down from the time when Krittikas 
marked the place of the vernal equinox, not only approximately, but accurately, u e., about 2800 
B. G. Only we must clearly realize that, in that case, astronomical views must be supposed 
to have prevailed at that time, which greatly differed from those of the BraAm^na-period ; t. e., 
that people then must have looked on the vernal equinox as really marking the beginning of 
the year. That this was so is not impossible ; but it has to be kept in view that it is an 
hypothesis not directly countenanced by anything in Vedio literature. And, as may be 
repeated here, the fact, that the leading asterism of later times, viz., Afivini, owed its position 
to its connexion with the equinox, proves, in no way, that the ancient position of Kpttikas was 
due to an analogous cause. 

We thus arriye at the fLmal oonolusion that none of the astronomioal data which so 
far haye been traced in Vedio literature in any way compel, or even warrant ns, to go 
back higher than the time when, as the Jy6tisha VddAAga explicitly states, the winter- 
solstice took place in Sravishthfts. To the decision of the question at what exact period that 
coincidence occurred I have not for the present anything to add. The difficulties besetting this 
problem have, on different occasions, been fully and convincingly stated by the late Prof. 
Whitney, who arri7ed at the conclusion that, if all sources of possible error are taken into joint 
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consideration, * a thousand years would not be too long a period to cover all the uncertainties 
involved.'* He, with full justice I think, lays special stress on the fact that there is absolutely 
no proof of the old boundary lines of the nahshatraa having been the same as those acknowledged 
in later Hindu astronomy, and of the insignificant star, C Piscium, having from the beginning 
marked the eastern limit of Revati \^^ and that hence in all our backward calculations we 
have no reliable point to start from. Where on the ecliptic is the beginning of Sravishjhas, 
in which, according to the VSddhga, the sun is when turning towards the north ? The 
constellation Sravishthas has a considerable northern latitude, and the sun, therefore, can never 
actually be in the consellation, nor can the heliacal rising of the constellation indicate the place 
of the sun in the ecliptic to those who do not possess a very advanced astronomical and 
mathematical knowledge. The Jyotisha Viddnga (v. 6) says that the yuga begins when 
sun and moon ascend the sky together with bravishthas ; which certainly seems to mean that 
the sun at the beginning of the yuga rises together with the constellation Sravishthds : 
analogously Ghtrga — as quoted by Som&kara — teaches that the uttardyana begins when 
sun and moon rise together with Sravishthas. At the same time ■ those two authorities 
clearly mean to say that, at the beginning of the yuga^ the sun is at the beginning of 
that subdivision of his path, which is called Sravish|hAs after the constellation 
That when the sun is at the first point of that subdivision it does not rise together with 
the constellation — owing to the northern latitude of the latter — they are evidently quite un- 
aware of. Whore, under these circumstances, is the fixed point w hich we require to star 
from in our calculations ? Professor B. Q. Tilak (in his third chapter) contends that it is more 
natural to suppose that in the earliest days of civilization the motions of the sun and the moon 
were determined with reference to known fixed stars, rather than to artificial subdivisions of 
the zodiac. This is no doubt true ; but in Indian literature there appears to be from the 
very beginning a most confusing mixing up of constellations and divisions of ecliptic 
Artificial systems, like that represented by the Jyotisha VSddhga, appear to have been estab 
lished very early : I have no doubt that at the time, when the author of the 19th book of the 
Kaushitaki Brdhmana could say that the sun always turns towards the north on the new 
moon of Magha, there already existed a fully worked out calendaric scheme, most probably 
very similar to that of the Veddhga. It appears probable that such a scheme was known at 
the time already when the months first received their names from the nahshairas in which the 
moon was full. We must here clearly distinguish between minuteness and accuracy of astro- 
nomical observation on the one hand, and of arithmetical calculation on the other hand. The 
former cannot be presupposed for an early period — they, in fact, never existed in India ; but 
there stands nothing in the way of our admitting that the Hindus at a very early period 
already were capable of devising a, purely theoretical, subdivision of the sun's and moon's path 
into twenty-seven equal parts, and accurately calculating the places occupied in those parts 
by the two heavenly bodies in all seasons and months of the year. There is no valid reason, in 
fact, to deny that what is actually done in the Jyotisha Veddnga and the SSrya Prajhapti of 
the Jainas could be done at a much earlier period already. Each artificial scheme of that type, 
of course, requires, at least, one observation which provides a starting point for all calculations ; 
such as the place of the winter solstice in the Viddnga and of the summer solstice in the 
Surya PrajOapti, But what that original observation really was in each case is a matter of 
doubt. The system of the Jyotisha Veddnga, e. g., is probably based on some observation 
however imperfectly made, of the place of the winter solstice ; but it is, at any rate, not 
impossible that something else was originally observed, e, g., the place of the summer solstice 
and that the corresponding winter solstice was thence calculated according to the general 
principles -of the system. 

• Whitney, the Luna/r Zodiac, p. 384. 

10 Comparo on thia point the introdnction to my and P4t. Sndh&kara Dvivedi'a Edition of the Panchatiddhdniikdy 
p. lix. 
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I wish to add a few words regarding a question repeatedly touched upon in Prof. Tilak's 
book, and naturally presenting itself in the course of all enquiries into ancient Hindu astro- 
nomy and chronology, t7u., the question of what aocuraoy of observation the early Hindus 
may be supposed to have been capable. That observation was at no period a strong point 
of Hindu astronomers is at present disputed by nobody ; we need only remember that even after 
the Hindus had reached a comparatively high stage of theoretical astronomical knowledge and 
probably cultivated systematic observation to some degree, they yet appreciated its importance 
so imperfectly as to leave no direct record of what they did : astronomers tacitly corrected the 
astronomical elements they had received from their predecessors, but did not state what the 
observations were that appeared to call for those corrections. And how imperfect the observations 
were by which they attempted to define the longitudes of the junction-stars of the nahshatras^ 
clearly appears from the i*esalts, as stated in the Siddhdntas. As regards the older period, 
anterior to that of the Siddhdntas, it is very difficult to admit anything like even approximative 
correctness of observation. We may here limit our reflections to the only class of observation 
which, as far as we can jadge, was then actually practised to some extent, t. e,, that of the places 
of the solstices. If we wish to ascertain the place in the ecliptic at which the sun is at the 
winter solstice, or, to put the problem in a less abstract way, the star or constellation in or near 
which the sun is at that time, we, of course, must first ascertain on what day the winter solstice 
takes. place. Now, this may be done either by observing. on what day the sun rises and sets 
furthest to the south ; or else by observing on what day the shadow cast by some pole or 
gnomon at noon is longest. Both these observations, however, have their difficulties, and 
anything like an even approximately accurate result can be arrived at only by the observations 
being repeated for a number of years. This, of course, if done with method and perseverance, 
will gradually lead to an approximately correct evaluation of the length of the year: which in 
this way will be found to consist of about 365 days. Observations continued for a number of 
years — Biot considers that a period of twenty years would have amply sufficed for the purpose — 
will shew that 365 days are not sufficient to bring back the phenomena of the shortest shadow as 
noon and the greatest southern amplitude of the sun, and will teach that another quarter of a 
day has to be added to the length of the year. 

What here immediately concerns us is the recognition of the fact that anything, like a 
fairly accurate fixation of the sun's place among the stars at the winter solstice, cannot be 
imagined to have been accomplished by people who had no approximately correct notion of the 
length of the year ; the knowledge of the one cannot be sepai*ated from that of the other. Now, 
what length was attributed to the year in the Vedic period we do not directly know ; for the 
ever-recurring statement as to the year having 360 days can hardly represent the entire 
knowledge of the Hindus of that time, and, moreover, there are positive indications of some 
system of intercalation (the 13th month, etc.), which no doubt improved matters to some extent 
But in the next following period — represented by the Jyotisha VSddhgaj CUirga, etc., — we have 
most definite and circumstantial information as to the recognition of a solar year of 366 days, 
i. e , of a year three quarters of a day in fault. No clause, providing for a periodical correction of 
this fault, has been traced either in the Jyotisha VSddnga or any cognate work ; the need of such 
a correction was evidently not perceived, or certainly not regarded, for centuries. Now, it 
would hardly recommend itself to ascribe to the Hindus of the Vedic period a more accurate 
knowledge of the length of the year than to their successors, and we, therefore, must assume, 
however unwillingly, that they also, at the best, valued the solar year at 366 days. But with 
what accuracy, we must ask, can solstices be observed by men who were so egregiously 
mistaken about the length of the year ? At the end of one yuga of five years already, an 
observer, following the principles of the VSddnga, would have looked out for the sun's place 
at the winter-solstice about four days too late, and would consequently — if we suppose him 
to have been capable of determining the sun's place at any given time with full accuracy — 
have located the solstice about four degrees east of its real place. How any civilized nation, 
interested in the maintenance of an orderly calendar, could, for any length of time, put up with 
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the scheme based on the hypothesis of the qainqneBni^l yuga is altogether incomprehenmble. 
Probably there took place from time to time violent reforms of the calendar, imperionsly 
necessitated by glaring discrepancies between the results of the received theory and the actual 
state of things. But that in the pre*Hellenic period there was anything like a methodical 
correction of received chronometrical and astronomical theories, such as results from continued 
methodical observation, we have no right to assume. When Yaraha Mihira, in the sixth 
century of the Christian era, undertook to give a survey of the different Hindu systems of 
astronomy, he appears to have had before himself woi*ks of two different descriptions only — 
such as were manifestly based on Greek science, and such as were in all essential features not 
superior to the JyoHsha Viddhga, And when we note that he manifestly was acquainted only 
with two positions of the summer solstice, — viz., the one belonging to his own period and 
the old traditional one recorded in the Viddhga, and that hence evidently there existed no 
record of an t^nalogous observation from the whole period intervening between those two 
observations (a period of, let us say, 1700 years), we shall feel neither inclined to form a high 
opinion of the skill of the people who made the earlier observation, nor to believe that that 
observation was preceded by a series of older analogous observations* and that records of these 
are embodied in ancient Hindu litei*ature. 

FoBtBoript. 
This paper was nearly finished when I became acquainted with Prof. Buhler's 'Note on 
Prof. Jacobi's Age of the Veda and on Prof. Tilak's Orion,* published in the Indian 
Antiquary, September 1804, and, also, through Major B. C. Temple's courtesy, with the late 
Prof, Whitney's paper * On Jacobi and Tilak on the age of the Veda,' printed in the Froeeedinya 
of the American Oriental Society for March 1894. The latter paper, with whose conclusions 
I agree, does not call for any remark on my part. To much of what Prof. Biihler remarks my 
own paper contains a reply. I do not in general wish to contest what Prof. Buhler says about 
the probability of Vedic culture and literature reaching back to a more remote past than has 
hitherto been generally assumed. But I mtiBt adhere to my contention that ^ with the 
possible exception of Kfittikfts heading the old list of the nakshatras — no astronomical 
datum hasy so fSeur, been pointed out in Vedic literature which leads back farther than 
the period when the winter-solstice was in &rayishth&8. 

NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMERUN. 

A POBM BT PrBMANAND, TRANSLATED FROM THE GUJARATI WITH NOTES, 
BY Mrs. P. J. KABBAJI 
{N^ PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA). 
{Continued from p, 81.) 
Canto IV. 
The priest Kh6khald placed the letter in MehStajrs hand, 
120 Who, on reading the good tidings called upon the Lord of Vaikunth :— 

'' Maternity gifts are expected from me for my daughter and I have not so much as a false 

coin in my house. 
^'Trikamji, may yon remain in readiness, for much gold will be required (on this occasion)." 
Feeding the priest and giving him alms, the M6het4 fell at his feet. 
And said : — *' We shall come with the gifts," and dismissed him. 
125 Then Narsif^h Mdh6t& sent for his VSrugt^^ friends and relatives and (said to them) : — 
" We have to carry gifts (for her relatives), as Kunvarbai expects her Hmant,** 
(So they prepared) a broken carriage, with the yokes all bent and the spokes and tyres all 

broken. 
The poles and spokes belonged to one person ; of another they borrowed a pair of bullocks. 
And so the M6h6tAji went forth, after invoking the aid of Jagdisajl.^^ 
** An epithet of Krishna. m Ascetics. " The Lord of the Universe, being a title of Krishna. 
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130 Three female friends were with them, and they made some ten or twenty Vferagts in all. 

In a little closed box of copper they carried the image of Bnlmukandji,** 

And each one wore the image of Damddar, hanging from a string at his neck. 

A bag was slang at the back of the cart, in which they carried the musical instroments, 

And (also) a load of gophhandan,^ and ^a/aif -leaves and sacred fuel. 
135 TUak and /ti/oit-leayes and strings of beads comprised all they had in the shape of gifts. 

(But) Narsinh had little fear, (for) he knew that GdpAljt^ was responsible for the con- 
sequences ! 

But how can such feeble bullocks pull (such a load) ? 

So the Vaisoavas pushed with all their might over the steep roads, loudly crying *' Jai, Jai,^ 
Lord of Vaikaftth : " 

Till one of the ballocks sank down from exhaustion, while the other pulled with all his 
might : 
140 At which the Yiragts would wring the tail of the prostrate animal and do other such 
curious things. 

(Though) all the joints of the carriage were loose and crooked, and the carriage leaned to 
one side. 

And the poles and axles creaked sonorously. 

The Vaisi^avas would now jump down and now mount again with the name of Ram* 
Kfish^a^ on their lips. 

Towards noon the MShStajt reached his destination, and all the town turned out to see (him). 
145 What do the people of Vishyapiir know of the splendour of the Vaisnavas P 

(Some remarked) '^ Kuuvarvahu*8 wishes are fully grati^ed ; the gifts are in cash.^^ 

Befrain, 

The Mfthtlijt has brought the gifts in cash. Look what the Vaisnavas have with them. 
Let them distribute just one necklace of beads to each, and the whole community will be 
decorated !" 



^1^ ^• 

rnr ^^"^."^ 

w^ ^^ ^ww w^ ^^ni*ft% fnnft* 
120 9>fm^ ^(*i66 *Tt ^Ht ^H«iVifi4HiM41. 
^^(^ 3^f3 ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ffnlt. 

^irr i h i i ^ W^ ^^ ^^ HT*^ ^xw^' 

125 5^^ %f^ ^ %Tr«^ ^m %n^ ^enft. 

%^ tH^ ^* 'fWr ^hfr ^i^ ^»ftift. 

130 ^n ^rtltw ^Tfii' ^v^ %n^ ^^ <Nnft. 
^5? irtwnflr ^rnr^hft %Ht wro^^r^ft. 



*^ fK Wi^ n^irr ifrft^ •fflfift'. 

135 %^r8^ 'ETnnrfN' ^tt^^^s^^ Tw^f. 
fC'^Tfw^ 4li*i«i # %» rfNn% *ii*ii» ift. 

140 7^910^ 53' nnfi^ ^^^ ^4n^ ^nft tiwiR'. 
145 5 ^TT^ ^ff^rr^^ Hitm fr^^rjc^ ?*Nr*r. 
v%?ift *Tr»T sTTT^ ^ ^f?[^ inrft ^nft. 



M The uamo by which Krishnu was known as a child on earth. 

•• A kind of yellow clay for marking the forehead. • •* See note 19. 

» Lit., victory. •• Rftma was an incarnation of K|iahna. 

vr This was spoken in irony, as they did not see any signs of its being in kind. 

* The same B&g as the second canto. . 
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Canto V. 

When Sriraug MShetu heard (of the arrival) he came forth in haste : and both the vSvdU 
met with affection. 
150 Also the son-in-law and his brother came ont to meet him, and all the household came out 
to see him, 
But thoy all laughed at the equipage of the M€h6U and greeted him but roldlj. 
They gave him a house to put up in, where fleas and mosquitoes had made their dwelling : — 
A qaaint old place with an uneven floor, the tiles of the roof being conspicuous by their 

absence, 
The thatch all rotten, and, the beams all broken, and the walls bent double. 
155 Such a house the M^hetA had to live in amongst numberless fleas and bugs. 

After the vevdi had left his guest in this place and departed, the NAgars laughed and 

said (ironically) : — 
*' Here is Kunvavahu's Yaisnaya father, let us look on his face and be purged of our sins/* 
And so (also) with laughter and merriment the. fair ones from each house went forth to see 

the U&Utk. 
They would make a false show of respect towards the MdhSta ; thej would bow their heads 
and say : — "It is well that you are come." 
160 And would then whisper amongst themselves : — *' To have seen the M6h6t4 is to have 
seen Hari himself. 
Look what beautiful companions he has brought with him; surely the great god is 

gracious to him." 
•' Kttuvarvahu's days of grief are over now," they would say, and turn their faces (in scorn)* 
'* Look at the bullocks of the M6hSt4ji, and what a noise the gnats make (about them) ! 
Here is a bag hanging behind the cart and pairs of cymbals are slung together. 
And here is a bundle of tuiaH and some sacred fuel : what more is wanted ? 
165 He will place these in a basket and stand blowing into his conch-shell : 

While the Vddigis will chant the praises of Hart, which will finish the ceremonial." 

Thus the Nagar women ridiculed the M8h^t&. 

On Kunvarba! being informed that her father had arrived with the gifts. 

She ran forward to meet him, when her sister-in-law laughed disparagingly and said : 

170 ** Is this called a father's love for his daughter ? Why is he come to subject her to ridicule ? 
He brings disgrace on the names of seven generations of (his) ancestors (by his 

conduct). 
I wonder why he wants those VSragls in his train ! 
And are you (Kunvarbiii) going by yourself to meet him P Better to be fatherless than 

have such a father !" 
Hearing these harsh words Kunvarbai turned beck and replied :— 
** What an amount of arrogance is this, sister-in-law, to speak behind one's back ! 
175 Of course, that daughter is very lucky who has a rich father: 

But will another's father be of use to me, even if he be a millionaire ? 

If my own poor father comes to greet me with one piece of cloth (only), it is worth all the 

gold of M8ru to me. 
You may speak whatever your heart desires, but I pray that this father may be spared to me," 
Saying these words of reproach to her sister-in-law, the daughter went to her father. 
180 Seeing his daughter from a distance, the Meh^ta called upon Hari in his heart. 
The eyes of both were filled with tears, as both met with due respect. 
Then the father placed his hand on her head and bidding her sit by him asked her a 

question or two. 
** Kunvarbai, tell me how you have been faring; do your (husband's) relatives regard you 
with affection ? 
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Novr that the happy occasion is come, Srt Harl will provide the gifts." 
185 Kunyarbai said with emotion : — •' You have not brought any gifts with yon ? 

How shall we keep up our prestige before the Nl^gar commanity ? Why have you come 

without any resources ? 
The poor man is considered worthless in this world ; those who have no money are 

regarded with contempt. 
A poor man counts for nothing; people do not even let him stand at their doors^ 
Even the cleverness of the poor man is mistaken for eccentricity. 
190 What is worse than to be called a pauper in this world ? 

Neither do you work for your living, father, nor lay by anything from what you get (as alms). 
Think, father, how you will meet the demand that will be made on your resources on 

this occasion. 
You have neither broaght a pinch of JcunJcu^ with you, nor a mod,^ nor strings,*^ 
Nor any earthen pots,'* nor clothes.'^ How empty-handed you have come ! 
195 How shall my honour be preserved, father ? Why did I not die when my mother died ? 
What is the world to the motherless P What is life without a mother P 
The child who lo es its mother also forfeits all claims of relationship on its father. 
The father's love after the mother's death is as (cold and inefifectual as) the rays of the 

setting sun. 
As the calf struggles for existence after the cow is dead, or as the fish gasps when out of 
water, 
200 Or as the doe feels when separated from the herd, so feels the daughter when left alone 
without her mother. 
As food is unpalatable without salt, or dinner is disagreeable to him who has no appetite, 
Or as the eye is without the pupil, such is the father's heart (towards his child) in the 

absence of its mother. 
Why did you come, if only to excite ridicule, with fifty V^ragJs in your wake ? 
Do conch -shells and stringfs of beads and bells form the maternity gifts P 
205 If you have nothing, father, better turn back/' and so saying the daughter wept bitterly. 
The M6hdta placed his hand on her head and said : — " The Lord of Vaikunth will provide 

us with the maternity gifts. 
Go and make a list of all the persons to whom these presents from us are due. 
Write the names of all your husband's relatives, and do not forget a single article." 
Hearing these words of the MSliStaji, KniiVarbni went to her mother-in-law (and said) : — 
210 **My father has sent me to you, to (ask you to) write on paper whatever is required." 

But the mother-in-law turned her face in resentment and cried: — ••Fruitless labour !•* 

What is the good of writing ? 
What more can he do than place the tulast-leski in a basket and stand blowing into his 
conch-shell ?" 

Refrain, 

He will (only) stand blowing his shell ; (it is) useless expecting a mSsdldn from Narsinh." 
Hearing this discourse between mother and daughter-in-law, the grandmother-in-law^ put 
in sneeringly : — 






z^x^ ^K wcj qrajT iTTfrr '^^w »r^c 'n&sir*^ 
^^nrr ^^u ^^ 5pt ^^ TaSt^rfj ji^ ^rnr . 



M This was Bpoken in iroDy, as they did not see any signs of its being in kind. 

60^ «i^ n^ 6S Materials required at the ceremonial. ^ The meaning of the text is not quite clear. 

** The paternal grandmother of KuDTarbH* s husband. 

M The same B&g as the first oanto. '^ ^CT^ is poetically used for ?^» 
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%fTf Tin' T?frcr ^17^" w^^ f^rft tt^ TnrtV. 

16J iTffmrt gR% tsfO ^%^ ^ ^ ffr. 
wsff iWf »ft?n^r fTTf 'TTnrBfi' q^ ^1^ TTT. 

W TTtT^ ^ajfrtt ?^2% ITW^ ^Jt^ ^^ 

165 9t^ 525^ ^^^^ T4t v^ ^f^ Jr^r^. 
ttnf^ fpft^TT TPT ifrtr ^ft 'fr^ 5%: w& . 

^finrfft- H<56ii>f ^r^ wt^ ^f^tft »ft f ^. 
170 MT^ 'ft^^afr^ t^ w^ ^rrrr Hr«* qir^^. 

^ »T3f^ '«rr^r ^^?jr irrr ^ sr^rrf H?yr. 
175 9*<hrrfd^w«fr%^^ ^'TPT^T^- 
fr% T^ »Tr^ % 5^f^ ^ 'fhrr «tt^ ifr^ ^. 

1^ ^^f TT^^ ^fT^ ^Cft h^ TT^^'fi" ff. 
180 JC tT# f^#r ff^ft %%?Tnr ^* 'sft^ft. 

H^ ^T?^ ^VH ^^ ^{^ W^ HHF^ Sirtt. 

^r^^nF ^^ 5^ ^PTi 'TT^ %^rr#r 5^ wr- 
185 f^WTf ifr?ft <NW »ff^^ ^f ^^r^^ Ttft. 



1%^^^ 5iiff ^^ ^ T^ cnsi iTHi' BTPT^. 
190 ?rNr ^hTr% ^ss ?fi^ tr*r 'fhir sFTf ^ri ^^. 
MT H^^ ^^prrd ^T, Pirwrsft ^% ff ^0 tpr. 

196 %iT sfrf^ B^nrr ^Wt mw, < fr ^jf »t^ mfr. 

9^*ft »T^r *r5 TO", ^ToBf^sTr i^ nr^ its®'. 
200 ^fwT ^^tf "Smft ^'n^l' TT ft^ H^ qcfirft, 
WTT r^^ iTs qpr* B?5i Hr«r ft^ "sS^ >frir«r. 

^ sfrrrr w«irr ^^^ ht^^ ^xnft T^m. 

205 «rfm wPrtTT ^wT TTOT ^ ^2 ^r^ ^ 

^^*T«ft ^rcfi fpr *rtft WOT *ft ^^ fmt 

J^ ^"i5f ^*fr ^. ^T^^ »fNrr* B ^>» 
^^rf ^f ^'ft ^hrtfr, 'reft ^^rr^ inr ifr^. 



Can/o FJ. 

815 The grandmofcher-in-law, being a great personage, uttered these weighty words: — 
•• My eldest daughter-in-law, yoa shew your ignorance, the M6hdt& is a Vaisnava. 
And what does he lack who has friendship with SAmal ?^ 
Ask for whatever presents you like, according to the custom* of the Nig^rs," 
And giving paper to Kunvarvahu, she said i — ** Pufc down, daughter, what I dictate. 

820 Why should not our desires be indulged, even when the good vevdi is at our door ? 
Write — * five seers of hunhu^^ will be required, and seven hundred cocoanuts -S^ 
And twenty man of well-shaped betelnuts,^^ for there will be a large assemblage : 
Twenty-five suits of clothes (for men), each suit consisting of five pieces, and eighty 
webs of tds,'^^ daughter-iu-law. 

<* See note 28* ** A red powder ^sed for marking the forehead on anspioious occasions, 

fft^ U Cocoanuts, betel-nuts, pdt^-leayesi etc., are distributed to the guests. 
1* A kind of olotb interroyen with silk and gold, or silver, threads. 
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Write, daaghter, fifteen score of plaids, and fifty patoljs :^ 
225 Some sixty silk-bordered cloths for men, and a hnndred plain ones ; and put down forty 

cAtr«,^* daughter. 
And the Bdihmana will want cotton dhStts^ so put their number at thirty score : 
And write of gold embroidered silk sddis twelve score, daughter. • 
Pat down the number of plain sddis at three hundred, and write of common printed sddis 

four hnndred, daughter. 
Then put down the number of sddis for home-wear at ten to twenty score : and write for 

sixteen score of ghats, daughter.^^ 
230 Mention just a hundred pieces of printed cotton stuff,. and nine score- of ndfe,'^^ daughter. 
# And write for some fifty webs of masrtP'^ and gajtdnf^ and daridiP 

And mention a thousand or twelve hundred bodices : many people have expectations, 

daughter. 
And say about sixteen hundred plaids, eto. ; and as for the p^^n-leaves and the oil 

required, why should we put their figure ?®^ 
I have made but a rough estimate, for I know your father to be poor, daughter-in-law. 
235 He may adorn you with all the sixteen ornaments,®^ if he likes to gratify your wishes, 

daughter. 
And the son-in-law has a right to golden anklets, which if you provide, you will not be 

doing us a favour, daughter. 
(And he has also a right to) one thousand gold coins, which I hesitate to mention : 
For I am but an old woman and simply do my duty in dictating this list : I am not 

avaricioQS, you know, daughter-in-law. 
If you supplement this list further you are welcome to do so, for you will only add to 

the honour of your house, daughter." 
240 At this the sister-in-law tamed her face sneeringly and muttered :— ** Our purpose is 

sarely gained ! 
Why not write for a couple of large black stones ? The M6h^t& will be better able to 

provide them T* 
Says the old woman :— ** Why do ye make such a noise ? Surely, there is no harm in 

writing ! " 

Hefrain, 

'*Whj should we not write what we like? '* says the hard-hearted grandmother*in.law. 
But Kunvarbtti feels anxious and cries within herself:— •* What shall we do, G6pal ?'' 

{To be continued,) 



215 f ?^rr9 ^ Hft wn^f 'ff^ «tt^ ^^^» 






»« A kind of silk sMi (the $^t is a long strip of cloth arranged in gracefnl folds ronnd their pereons by 
Hindu women). 

'* Another kind of very valuable silk f ddf. 

'» A kind of silk fddl much prized for its gloss and durability. '« Pieces of coarse cloth. 

7T, 7fl, n Very superior kinds of silk, used for making bodices, caps, etc. 

•0 Meaning that they should be proyided in proportion. 

w Sixteen different kinds of adornments go to complete a Hindu wife's toilette, such as kunkuh, flowers, gold 
and silver ornaments for the nose, ears, hands and feet, etc., etc. 

w The word ^J'fr daughter-in-law with the respectful ending ^ occurs at the end of each line in this canto* 

The old woman uses it sneeringly towards the girl. 
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^^f ^§^ Tf^ ^^tit <T7rrft TBTRf ^^. 
225 ^rr*^ 3**11^ ^5fr ^ff^nit '^ pyeft 'w*^^ 

«nc^T^^ ^rfV ^^ t7^ ^rtV WTT w«flr« 
^r^ ^#^3ff tT^ TT^ OT'^H t^^ %^rnc« 

230 #? ifTrft i^ff^ ^^ 5T^ ?^fti1r ^njfr ?rrT 
w^K wfK^ ?^r ^'TTT ?fhir ^ in b^rt 



^w%» wisfi" %Hr ^fty %w qrr'fr 3^ MW ^ift. 

^ MT^RT TIJpN^rrsj iiT^ fPTW cf^ ^f iff. 
235 ?T^ ?Sro5 W^iUK ^Tr%, ^TT H¥r% HTf ^*. 

240 ffiTH4aHiiJ^'T^^t?ft'R[rertpir«<J'*i5i^t^. 
Hft'ftHT^ mfiM <7^!Tf% V 'J^rnlt ^rrr^ ^lir* 

5 irm Hi!rm bttt^ ^t^« ^g fr i r « > ^* 

(To 6e continued,) 



DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

BY E. H. MAN, CLE, 
{Continued from p, 49.) 

9. Articles of Bamboo and Cane. 

65 (m)» Kentot (Car Nic. Hurat). Bamboo fire-Bticka, generally used at the Northern 

Islands. A small piece of bamboo is split in half longitudinally ; one half is placed 
on the ground, convex-side uppermost, with some dry cocoanut-fibre in the hollow 
space beneath to serve as tinder j the other half is then applied edgewise and 
crosswise like a saw, but as rapidly as possible. In a short time the notch produced 
by the operation is so deep as to allow of the powdery ashes falling through on to 
the tinder below when, by instantly blowing on the latter for a few seconds, it 
gradually ignites. No practice or skill is needed to succeed at the fii-st attempt 
with this implement. 

66 (>«.), Eenchwafila. Bamboo, or light wooden, stilts, used on the west coast of Camorta 

Island in crossing a muddy foreshore at low water. 

67 (m). Orftng. Bamboo receptacle for holding tobacco or cigarettes. Used at Car 

Nicobar. 

68 (m). Kenlunga-karau or Kenhona-karau. Bamboo receptacle for holding spare iron- 

barbed -prongs to replace those in their mian spears (vide Nos. 17to2]), which they 
may happen to break. 

61^ (w). Noang-shun (C. AT. Ohuk-nama) . Bamboo receptacle, containing shell-lime for 
the use of betel-chewers. These articles are usaally sold in paii*s (t&k-shun), or 
in sets of four (amok-shnn). Shell-lime is made at Car Nicobar, Katchal, and 
portions of Camorta, Nancowry, and Southern Group. Its manufacture is tabued in 
the remaining localities. 

70 (m Hannba-heoe or Fannda-heoe {C. N, Pana-knalA-mbiya). Short bamboo blow- 
^ /)• pipes to serve the purpose of bellows. The mouth is applied to the larger orifice, 

so that, by blowing into the tube, a strong current of air is produced through the 
small hole in the node at the other end. 

71 (m). Hendefi. Bamboo utensil, used in tapping tdri from the cocoanut s^adix. Is 

usually employed in the Southern Group (vide No. 34). 
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72 (t»). Eenli5in« Bamboo utensil, taken np the cocoannt-tree to receive the contents 

of the hendefi (vide No. 71), or henwain {vide No. 34). 

73 (m). Shan6fLha-toak. Bamboo siphon and strainer. At the apper end of a single joint 

of bamboo a small vent-hole is made in the centre of the node, and the node at the 
other end is removed ; the mouth thus formed being then covered with a small 
piece of cocoanut ockrea (vide Nos. 36, 37, 45 and 46). In filling a drinking^up 
from a bowl of tdri, as drawn from the tree, this bamboo object is placed in the 
bowl and, after a few seconds, the thumb is pressed on the small vent-hole at the 
upper end : the bamboo thus loaded is transferred to the cup, where its contents, 
daly filtered, are discharged by removing the thumb from the vent-hole. Another 
method of filling this utensil, when the bowl is nearly empty, is to apply the mouth 
to the vent-hole and draw in the breath and, then, when filled as far as possible, the 
thumb is applied to the vent-hole, as above described. Sometimes the upper node 
is also removed, in which case the cup is filled by pouring unstrained tdri through 
the Bhan6n]ia. 

74 (m). Tanop-toak (C. N. Eiran-nga-hao). Bamboo drinking-vessel provided with a tube 

for sucking tdriy in constant use among the middle-aged and old men of Chowra, 
Teressa, and Car Nicobar, especially of the first named. It is not used in the Central 
aud Southern Groups, where tdri is druilk with the enfiSl (vide No. 38), or a glass, 
or by pouring direct from the 8han6nha (vide No. 73) into the mouth through the 
small vent-hole in that utensil. 

75 (m). Landh-hiya (C. N. S&nong.sfta). Betel-nut crusher, the barrel of which is of 

bamboo ; used by those who have few or no teeth. Similar objects, made of brass, 
are sometimes obtained from ship traders. 

76 (tn). Henhel (C, N, Fa-na). Banrboo flageolet, similar to those in use among the 

Burmese, generally about 18 inches long. A flat circular piece of beeswax about 

the size of a four-anna piece, but thicker, is inserted in the tube, and is fixed in the 
middle of the oblong incision, marked A in the sketch, \vhere it 
serves as the block of the instrument.' Over, the upper half of this 
incision a piece of leaf (generally of the Amomum Fenzlii)^ or paper, 
is loosely wrapped. These measures serve to regulate the tone of the 
instrument, which is provided with 7 finger holes and one thumb hole, 
the latter being on the reverse side, and at a level corresponding 
with the space between the top and second finger holes. The scale 
is arbitrary, and between the Burmese and the European. In con- 
struction it resembles the metal flue pipe of an organ. Some four or 
five tunes only are known, and these are borrowed from the Malays. 
The tone is liquid and clear. The henhel is not made at Car Nicobar, 
where only a few, obtained from Chowra, are owned by those who have 
learnt to play on it. In the long-established villages in the Central 
Group, where there are cemeteries, this instrument can be played 
only at the special feast known as Et-kait-fii, when it accompanies a 
danang {vide No. 77). . It can be played at any time at any village 
where there is no cemetery, provided no mourners are present : at 
these villages only can it be played as an accompaniment to dancing 
and singing. A few persons are able to play this instrument 
through one or other of the nostrils and more especially is this 
done on the occasion of the £t-kait-fli festival, when the performer 

usually perches himself on one of the derricks, 20 to 40 feet high (styled 
henkbnsha), which are constructed for the purpose of raising the lofty pole to a 

vertical position. 
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77 (m). Danang. Bamboo Ijre, the string of which is generally made of a variety of cane, 

locally known as palai. In order to improve the tone of the instmment, holes are 
made through the under portion of the bamboo cylinder. Used at the Et-kait-fii 
memorial-feast and can be played only at a distance from a cemetery, and when 
no sick persons or mourners are present* 

77a, (ill). Dranang. Car Nicobar lyre. These are smaller than the last-named, and are 
generally made of wood. 

78 (m). lohe (C. N. Harft-nang). Ear-stick ornament, usually made of a variety of cane 

called palai, very commonly worn by both sexes at most of the islands, after the 
manner of the Burmese. These objects are sometimes hollowed and filled with 
dammar on account of its agreeable odour, or with tobacco. The silver facet consists 
generally of a four-anna piece, the surface of which has been rubbed smooth on a 
stone. This is styled oalm&t-iche, i. e., the '* eye of the iche/' The Car Nicobar 
ear-stick is usually small and neatly-made. When not in use, a plug of cloth, rolled 
leaf, etc., is often inserted in the perforated ear-lobe. 

78 a. (m). lohe Shom-pefi. A large variety of ear-stick, made of bamboo or light wood and 

about 5 inches in circumference, worn by the Shom-peii. 

79 (m). Toftpa or Niama (C. N. T6apa). Cane tongs, used for lifting a piece of burning 

wood or hot iron off a fire. 

80 (/). H&at. Open basket, mad^ and used at Car Nicobar, for bolding chewing and 

smoking materials. 

81 (/). Hokohok. Cane basket made in the Southern Group for containing betel, lime, 

and chavica leaves. As the workmanship excels anything of the kind attempted in 
the Central Group, the natives of the latter purchase them for use on their feast 
days, in preference to their own spathe boxes (vide No. 54). 

82 (m). WAh. Hanging baskets of cane, used in the Southern Group for holding pots 

plates, etc., and being gradually adopted in the Central Group. 

83 (/). Ohukai (C N. Faiyfth), Cane basket, used in the Central and Southern Groups for 

carrying food, etc., when on a journey, or in a canoe. The larger variety is made in 
the Southern Group, where the natives are more skilful at cane-work. 

84 (in Hentain (C, N, Kow6ka). Cane basket, made and used by women for bringing 
4*/)* pi*oduce from their gardens to the village. A stick is passed through the cane or 

cord loop, when carrying the basket over the shoulder (vide No. 163). 

85 (m Kan-8hola (C. N. Ttt-kon-haiyam). Basket, made sometimes of cane, but generally 
^/). of the bark of a certain small tree, called Afa (? Maranta dichotoma); used for 

carrying fowls. 

86 (m. Henl6n-m6ng. (Teressay Hangia). Basket for holding small fish speared along 
^ f ). the foreshore, or in shallow water. 

87 (m). Hille-ok-not. Tray-shaped cane basket, made and used in the Southern Group, 

for conveying a pig from one village to another. In the Central Group a cocoanut 
frond, and at Car Nicobar an Areca spathe, is used for the purpose.* 

88 (/). Kenahiwa-shun (C. N. KenohAng-nama). Fine cane-basket, used as a sieve when 

preparing shell-lime. 

88 a. (/). Kenshiwa-shun Shom-peiiu A somewhat similar basketi made by the Shom-peii 

for sale to the coast natives. 

89 (m). Kensheoh (0. N. Ktmbial kok). Prickly stem -sheath of long ground rattan 

(Calamus «p.), used chiefly by women for rasping the kernel of the cocoanut^ and 
Cycas Bumphii, 
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(m). Tinloata. Knotted cane-fitrip, employed in the Central and Southern Groups for the 
ptcrpose of intimating to friends at other villages when a memorial-feast is to 
be held. Also when proceeding on a dist8.nt journey, in order to intimate the pro- 
bable date of return, a tinloat-a is left with friends. As each knot denotes 
a day, one is in every case unravelled each succeeding morning. As the knots 
are arranged in pairs, a tinloata with seven double knots and one single one would 
indicate 15 days. Owing to the comparative proximity of all the villages at Car 
Nicobar to each other, and the facilities for intercommunication, information in such 
matters is there conveyed by woi-d of mouth. 

91 (w). I*enk6k-ngo&t (C. N. Linkal-kok). Cane (or bamboo) tally-strips, usudin denoting 

bow many scores of cocoanuts have been promised, or have been already supplied to 
ship-traders, in exchange for goods advanced by the latter. As the Nicobarese system 
of numeration is the vigesimal, each nick denotes *' ten pairs " of nuts. 

92 (m). Chnkpanue. Cane-basket, used for holding the ball of twine, when hook-fishing; 

or the harpoon-line, when spearing large fish* 

93 (wi). Noama (C N, SAnong). Cane fish-trap : placed on the fore-shore with its mouth 

towards the shore. Stones are placed on the under-lip, and along the sides, in order 
both to fix it in position and to conceal the cane-work ; thereby averting suspicion 
as to its object. Except at Car Nicobar, — where it is used during the dry season and 
at neap tides, — it is employed during the rains only and at spring tides. The practice 
is to trail through the water a basket in which a quantity of scrapings of the large 
seeds of the Barringtonia Asiatica have been placed. This has the effect of blinding 
the fish which happen to be near the spot, and they are consequently more easily 
driven towards the trap, which has been set for them. 

93 a. (m). Noama-chafoin. This somewhat resembles the last, but is smaller and is used for 

catching sardines by hand in shallow water. 

94 (m). Kenh6& (with float, Faha). Fish-trap, made of split-cane, or of the bark of a tree 

called Affi (? Maranta dichotoma). The mouth is first made, -then the top, sides, 
and bottom in succession. For bait, unripe cocoanut-fruit is smeared on the inner 
side of the lip, and the trap, weighted with stones, is placed on the foreshore. 
The float, at high- water, indicates the position of the trap, and enables the owner to 
lift it suddenly before the fish, which may be inside, can escape. For this purpose, 
and if the water be sufficiently calm, he remains above in his canoe watching, in 
order that, before all the bait has been consumed, he may lift the trap out of the 
water at a time when there will be the best poserible catch. Custom permits of the 
use of this trap during the rainy season only, and exclusively at certain villages in 
and near Kancowry Harbour. 

95 (m). Bnynn (C. U, Ta-riie (large) and TamAtu (small) ). Cane fish-trap, placed where 

there is sufficient water at low-tide to cover it. It is usually examined every 
alternate day. In order to avert suspicion, stones are placed round the trap, except 
near the mouth which faces the shore, thereby concealing as much of the cane-work 
as possible. If, when required to be lifted, it should happen to be high-water, a 
ken-heat (vide No. 133) is employed for the purpose. In the case of the large 
trap, custom requires that it be used only during the rains ; the smaller variety can 
be employed all the year round.. When used with the kanshtog (vide No. 98), the 
enyun is styled hoyft. 

96 (/). HannAk-oal-lli (C N. Fanbh.el-p&ti). Broom for sweeping the hut-floor. Made 

of young cane-leaves fixed on to a handle, which is often provided with a hook at tke 
upper end for convenience of hanging to the cane frame-work of the hut. 
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10. Traps and Cages. 

97 (tu). HenhSu {Ter, A Chow, Henyfi; C. N". Se or Chan6I). Net-trap, ased only at 

Tcressa, Bompoka, Chowra, and Car Nicobar, and during the rainy season only. 
When required for use, the curved sticks are turned so that they cross each other 
at right angles, the netting thereby forming a platform below them. The bait is 
set in the loop of twine, to whidh the weight is attached. The trap is suspended a 
little below the surface of the water by means of a cord held by the fisherman, who, 
leaning over the side of his canoe, watches for the approach of fish. When he 
detects one nibbling at the bait he promptly draws up the trap, if possible 
before the fish can escape. The principle somewhat resembles that of the 
kenli6iL {vide No. 94), which is used at none of the islands where the henheu is 
employed. This is the only object containing net- work made and used by the 
Nicobarese. 

98 ()» Ean-shAng (C A. Tan&nga). Fish-weir, by means qf which more fish are said to 
Sf /). be taken than by any other method of fishing in use among the Nicobarese. It is em- 
ployed only during the dry season and at spring-tides. It is made at dead low-water 
by means of cocoanut-leaves, which are laid lengthwise in a large semi-circular form 

on the fore-shore, the two ends, A and B 
(see sketch), being towards the shore. The 
lower halves of the leaves are weighted 
with stones so that, on the tide risking, 
the upper halves float points upwards, 
forming a seeming continuous fence from 
A to B. At quarter-flood, the fishermen, 
with women and children, arrive, armed 
with light pronged-spears, and stand 
outside the enclosed area, where they 
stab all the fish, which, imagining them« 
selves hemmed in, swim along the inner 
side of the fence searching for a way of 
escape. After remaining for an hour or so, — by which time, the tide having risen 
to too great a height, the fish can escape over the leaves, — the party leave and 
return at half -ebb, when a similar scene occurs. The fish, baffled by the appear- 
ance of the impenetrable fringe of leaves, the shouts of the crowd outside, and 
the constant thrusts of their spears by which many are transfixed, generally seek 
to escape at the points A and B, where several members of the party are posted 
ready to spear them in shallow water. Koama and enyun traps {vide Nos. 93, 95) 
are generally set in the enclosed area, and at the point C one of the latter is 
placed, by means of which many of the frightened fish are caught. These kan-sh&ng 
are made off suitable points on the coast, most frequented by fish, and their size 
depends on the strength of the party. 

99 (m). HennyAt (C. U. Nang-ah). Pig-cage, in which young wild pigs, which have been 

caught alive, are kept and fed, also such of the young domestic pigs as are 
neglected or ill-treated by the sows. 

100 (m). Kenohuta or Chnk-not (C. N. KenI6nga). Large bamboo or wooden pig-cage, 

with partitions to contain a number of fat pigs selected for slaughter on a memorial 
feast day. They are placed in it for a few hours only, while the other preparations 
for the feast are being made* 

101 (w). Ong-y!anga-kamoe (C. N. Nang-ah). Fowl-cage. The outer compartments are 

uncovered for use by day, and the inner ones are covered in for the fowls by night 
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as a protection from pythons, Tvhichy without such precautions, would commit 
frequent depredations. 

102 (m). Eandap-shiohua. Bird-trap : generally set for niainds. In setting it, the peg 

at the end of the stick is fixed in the hole provided for the purpose. On the bird 
alighting on the stick, it gives way and the lid falls. The captive is then trans- 
ferred to the adjoining compartment, where it serves to decoy others to the trap, as 
soon as it is re-set. 

11. Cooking Utensils and Articles oonneoted with them. 

103 (m). Teag or Deak. Cooking-utensil, made of the bark of a certain tree not yet 

identified : used only by the Shorn Pen. These primitive utensils necessarily serve 
their purpose for a brief period only. The largo specimens require sevei'al layers of 
bark, and the sides are forced out by sticks placed crosswise inside the vessel. 

104 (/). Hsxishbi {Chowra, Kariang; C, N. Tftniyaya). Generic name for the vanous 

cooking-pots, which are made entirely at Chowra and by the women only. 

The pots are of various sizes, as follows : — 



Kent&ha-lama-ok . . . 
Kentftha-lama-oal •... 

Hanshoi-lama-ok 
Hanshbi-lama-oal . . • 
It&sha-lama-ok 
Itasha-lama-oal 

Henpakngaioli-lama-ok 
Henpakngaioh-lama-oal 
Fanokenlait-lama-ok 
Panokenlait-lama-oal 
Taf&l 



Across month. 


27-28 inches .. 


23-24 


>• •• 


18-19 




16-18 




15-16 




13-15 




13-14 




11-13 




11-12 




9-11 


»» «• 


3- 4 


>» 



I But few are made, as they can be 
used only on memorial-feast 
days, and then only by certain old 
persona. 



I In common use for boiling pork, 
Fa7idanu8, and Gycas. 



^ 



^ For boiling fowls and rice. 

J 

For boiling water and eggs. 



Ornamental black stripes on the pots are produced by applying the inner portion of 
a strip of unripe cocoanut-husk over the surface of the pot at the end of the baking 
process, and while the pot is quite hot. 

105 (/). Eoohi-Tatat. A pot made at Chowra after the pattern of one imported from India. 

Tatat is the native name for Chowra. 

106 (/). Eamintap. A set of 4 or 5 of the smallest of the pots (t?w„ those known as taf&l, 

vide No, 104), being the way in which these are usually sold. 

107 (/). EntAna. A shallow round clay plate, on which the potter forms the pot. A circular 

piece of plantain-leaf is placed on the plate in order to prevent the claiy from 
adhering to the latter during the operation. 

108 (/). Osiawa. A i-ing, about 8 inches in diameter, made of coconut-leaf, which is 

placed under the enttkna {vide No. 107) dunng the operation of moulding a pot. 

109 (/). Hiwat. A clay wheel -shaped object, which is placed on the bottom of the pot, 

when the latter is reversed for the operation of baking, the object being to keep the 
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barniDg faggots, that are placed erect ronnd the pot, from tonching it. The 
interior portion of the pot, which is raised a few inches oS. the ground by means of 
potsherds, is heated by burning cocoanut-shells and husks below it. 
(/).. Danua-kariang (lit,, medicine-pot). A small flat piece of bamboo used in tnmming 
the sides and the bottom of a newly-moulded pot, and in giving the flnishing 
touches to it before setting it on one side to dry, 
111 (/). Kenyua-koi-hanshoi. Flat leaf -cover, made of the leaves of the Macaranga tanaruis ; 
placed over the mouth of a pot when steaming Pandanus and Cycas paste, or 
vegetables. Above this cover is placed the kendp-koi-hanshbi (vide No. 61). 
At Car Nicobar loose leaves are employed, 
(w). Hetp&t. Small wooden grating, placed inside a pot when steaming Pandanus or 
Cycas paste, and vegetables, in order to keep them a few inches above the water, 
which is boiling beneath. These have to be made of various sizes, in order to so it 
the pots for which they are intended. At Car Nicobar a rough grating of loose 
. sticks is made to serve the like purpose. It forms a primitive reproduction of the 
principle in Warren's Cooking-pot. 

(To be continued,^ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



A VARIANT OP THE SCAPE- GOAT. 

On Tristd, one of the highest peaks of the 
HimAlayas, resides DurgiL, under the name of 
NandA. Ddvi, and to propitiate her once in every 
three years the villagers north. of the River Pindar 
(British Garhw&l) assemble, at her temple of 
Bhidfint, a small uninteresting place situated in a 
hollow in the hills. Here also is a small lake, or 
rather pond, the water of which is used in the 
sacrifices, and has the usual propeHy of cleansing 
the bathers in it from all sin for the time being. 
The pilgrims having assembled, prayers are of- 
fered up by the chief j^tijdri (priest) and 64 goats 
sacrificed, the heads and the four legs, or rather 
feet (as they are out off from the knee), being set 
aside for the goddess, and rest taken by the 
villagera. 

When the full ceremonieJ there have been com- 
pleted, a goat is selected and blessed by the 
officiating priest, and then taken higher up the 
hill to a level field> a short distance below the 
TrisiQ mountain. A knife is then tied round its 
throat, and it is driven away towards TristLl, 
watched by the eagle eyes of the assembled people 
until it is lost sight of, to see if it goes straight 
to the mountain, because if it wanders from side 
to side the goddess is displeased, and the offering 
is not accepted. In such a case should any severe 
illness afflict any of the villages, or an unusually 
high death-rate occur amongst the flocks and 
herds, it is due to the displeasure of Nand& D^vi. 
G. Dalziel in P. N. and Q. 1883. 



TEEMS FOB MABBIAGE RELATIONS AS 
TERMS OP ABUSE. 

It is noticeable that such terms for marriage 
relations as susar, "father-in-law;" said, 
"brother-in-law;" hahndi, "sister's husband;'* 
and jawdip "son-in-law;" are also terms of 
abuse. Susar is, I believe, very commonly used in 
this way. The following proverb from the Nardak, 
or uplands between Thftn^ar and Kai^hal (Kamftl 
district) affords an instance : — . 

- Bdh4 haly khoyd aql aur hah 
Hal hahdkS, Idyd mat, agli pichhli sdri 

dhaii, 
Mai dike, Idyd ghds; ab kydh kari, susr^t 

jiwanS hi ds? 
£k din mdr liyd, pandrah din hhd Hyd; 
Na karin klUti, na bhar^ dhand. 

" You who plough have lost your intellect and 
strength. After you plough you have to use the 
sdhdgdt^ and so you lose everything (go entirely 
to the bad). You use the sShdgd and (employ 
your bullocks to) bring grass; and then, you low 
fellow^ what hope have you of living P We kill 
one day and eat for fifteen : don't cultivate, and 
you will pay no revenue." 

The last two lines of course describe the 
" gentlemanly " life of Nardak thieves. The use 
of these words, as terms of abuse, fits in with 
the notions as to marriage relationship pro- 
pounded by MacLennan. 

J. M. DouiE in P. N. and Q. 1883. 



* [The t)hdgX aiwwera iomewhAt to our harrow.— Ed.] 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OP THE TULUVAS. 
FEOM THE PAPEB8 OF THE LATE A, C. BURNELL. 

•T 

{Continued from Vol. XXIII, page 193.) 

BUBNELL MSS. No. 14 — (continued). 

ATT AVAR DAIYONaUIiU -* (continued). 

^^ W 7E came to the Tula conntrjr, descending from the ghats. We saw the army of Bil 
V V Sultan and Virappa Naikar, and we defeated it, and then I and my elder brother, 
together with onr people rested at Baretimar in Y^nur. I went to sleep, with my head on my 
elder brother's leg, and when he saw that I slept, he escaped from me, and went away. I came 
here searching for him," said the younger brother. 

Mudad^ya heard the story and said to him: — **You had better sit here, while I go in 
search for your elder brother." 

He passed by Som^var and went to Kanne Siri Katt^ at Uddar, and when he arrived 
the elder brother was at Kanne Siri KattS. MudadSya went and visited him,. and the elder 
brother said to him : — *' What have you come for, Mudad^ya ?'* 

"I was in the habit of going from Kotara-sana to visit the god at S6mesvar. While I was 
there to*day, I saw your younger brother, who, after visiting the god, sat on a rock at Uddar. 
I asked him whence he came and whither he was going, and he answered me that he had slept 
with his head on his elder brother's leg at Baretim4r in Yeniir, and while he was in a deep sleep 
his brother had put down his head and gone away. When he got up and looked about, hjs brother 
was not there, and so he went in search of his elder brother. I told him he had better remain 
where he was, and that I would go in seaych of his elder brother." Thus said MudadSya. 

Then the elder brother said : — " It is in your power to make me and my brother sit on the 
same throne. Go you to my brother and call him here." 

Thus did the elder brother ask Mudad^ya to act, and, having heard the request, MudadjJya 
started from Kanne Siri Ka|{e and went to the younger brother, and told him that his elder 
brother was at Sianne Siri KattI, and had requested him to go there. Then the younger 
brother and all his people started from Uddar, and reached Kanne Siri Kabt6. 

When he saw his brother, he grew angry, 

*• As you left me alone at B^retim&r in Y^nxh*, I will not see your face," said the younger 
brother, and put his arrow to his bow. 

Then Mudadeya came up to them and said : — ** If you quarrel with each other, I shall 
Iretum to my own country. 

The' elder brother heard this and said ; — " Do not go to your country." 

Then Mudadeya made the elder and the younger brother hold each other's hands, sitting 
at Kanne Siri Katt6. 

Then the elder brother said : — " Such another mediator will not again be found among 
the Bhutas. We want a matham in this country with your assistance." 

Mudadeya entered into treaty with the people of seven villages and made them build a hut 
for the elder brother. A matham for the younger brother was also built. A flag was raised 
hear the elder brother's hut, and a stand for lamps was raised near the younger brother's matham. 
Two cars for the two kings [brothers] were made, and in the following year a flag was raised, 
and a feast was held. 

News of this feast reached one Paduma S^ttyAl of the Mdu at Jappii, and he went to 
Uddar from the Indu at Jappu. When he reached, the feast for the king was being performed. 
[The king] sftw Paduma^ S^ttiyal arrive. 
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" It is well that yon have come, Padama S^ttiyal," said he. 

The S^Uiyal gave him areca-nnt and flowers, and a ball of flowers. [The king] followed 
Paduma S6ttiy&l : — indeed both the Bh^tas went with him, and spread disease at the 6tdu at 
Jappn. When the matter was looked np in the praina- book, it was known that the Bhutas had 
followed him. For this reason an assembly of the people was called by the S^ttiyal at the 
AttAvar Mdu. Having assembled they all went to MudadSya's sdnam at Attavar, and cansed 
a man to be possessed by Mndad6ya. 

Then Padnma S^tfeiyal said : — **I went to the feast at Uddar this year, where the Bhdta 
gave me flowers, and when I returned the two Bhfttas followed me, and spread disease. When 
this was looked np in the |?rajna-book, it came to our knowledge that it was the Diva's (Bhnta's) 
doing. So a matham is to be built in this village, to which yonr consent is required," 

Then said Mudadeya : — " For those two kings I am an intercessor. This is a settlement 
made between me and them in days gone by at Kanne Siri Katt^. As they followed you, a 
matham is to be built." 

Thus said Mudadeya. So Paduma S6tti together with the villagers built a matham, and 
then the Bhiitas entered the mathmm, and a feast is held there even to this day. 

BUBNELIt MSB. No. 15. 

THE STOBY OP KOTI ANJ> CHANNAYYA.^ 

Original in the Kanai*eBe character. Translation according to BamelFs MSS. Original, 
text and translation, occupies leaves 168 to 230 of Bumell's MSS. 

Translation. 

There was a country where BiUarars were bom. In the kingdom where the Billavars 
were born, there was a powerful city. There was also a Brahmft (Bhtita), who had been born, 
according to all the Sdstras, There was an Ani Gafig^, a Mani Gafiga, a Water Ghioga, a Milk 
GhkDgA, a Curd Gang^, a Salt Gaug&, a blood G^anga, a hot Kauch! in the north, and a cold 
X&nchi in Patalam. 

When this Brahm& was being bom, the inhabitants of the palaces of seven K&fiohf- 
ka<Uuagas seemed to be thrown down, and night gave way to daylight. BrahmA had on a 
wreath of silver flowers in a bunch on the left and a wreath of gold flowers in a bunch on the 
right. Kammulajje Brahmft had silver threads on the left shoulder, and golden threads on 
the right. There were a silver umbrella with seven tops on his left, and a golden umbrella with 
nine tops on his right. There was a garland as long as a man, and a fan as long as a peacock*s 
feather. 

Kammulajje Brahma's birth was according to all the SdstraB* He had twelve attendants 
without legs, and twelve who had only trunks without heads. Twelve girls there were to wave 
the lamps of coral and to sprinkle pearls on his head, and twelve servants to fan him with 
whisks of flowers. The first sets of twelve and the second sets of twelve — altogether forty- 
oight — attended on Kammulajje Brahmft. 

He who was born according to all the Sdstras, had five nerves in his leg, a MuIIukavfir god 
on his knees, a serpent on his middle, five serpents on his head, a diamond within his heart, 
fine diamonds of ten or sixteen sorts on his head, a figure of Bhtma and Arjuna on his back, a 
^ankapala^ on the left, and another ^ankapAla on the right, and a manikam and stars on his head. 

Next must be told the story of the heroes, the servants of this Brahmi, who were bom 
according to all the Sdstras, And their names wei*e these : — Woddu Padda}a| MftraKadamba, 

1 This is a Tersion of the long atory given in Vol. XXIII. p. 85 ff. * One of the serpents* 
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KAra Murva, AdhikAri of Kokkadanda, K6ri Mnrva^ ascetics clothed in red, Kdsana 
Pomsa^ Maha Purusa^ Ali&ga Jatti, TTlinga Bermu, Narasinga^ Baidya of Handdl, Mara 
Barna at Sayandie, Tanda Gi<l<U,Paiyya Baidya at Palli Ddydrd Pergadd, and Ddyan&garl 
BaUAl- 

The birth and the death of the £<Utmbtlr Baidyas conld not be described even in seven 
dajs and eight nights. They had seven armies and seven battles to fight. K6ti Kigr6iii was 
the richest of all at K64i, and Buddyanda is the richest of all at the bidu. 

. The birth and the death of the £)4ambur Baidyas is to be told to-day. It happened in the 
Eastern Country. They were bom in the country of Parimft}, and their birth place was 
Pafljana Bl<la. They were educated at sixty-six schools. 

** We have seen sixteen dynasties, but have given the description of three only. There 
was a female called Mabu Bannal in the Eastern Country, for our mother Deyl was there 
called MAbu BannAl. She was called Uppl BannA) in the Western Country. Our mother 
was Deyl ; our father KAntai;L9a ; our uncle SAyina. Our house was the Onchikadanra 
Palace, called Qejje Nandanonda Aramand, on the high road« We are able to fight seven 
battles," said the heroes. 

Six years and six months was the age of the £dambAr Baidyas. 

" We have had no. meals, nothing to eat or drink. But the piercing of a dagger, equal to 
Rama's JcengudSt satisfies our hunger. For ns a feast is to be performed with cocoanut leaves 
only, and our birth place is fidambikr," said they. 

Beidert4i was bom in a different way. There was an Ani Ganga, a strong wind, a stronir 
rain, and very small drops of water, like kunkuma.^ Drops of water fell on the ground and the 
ditches were filled up. Then the god N^rfiyana created a lotus, in which he created husumas 
also, and in the middle of these he created a drake and a duok. 

The duck said to the drake : — ** He created us, but where is a tank for ns to drink water 
out of ? Where is a garden to eat fruit in ? And now, too, we are on the earth below ! " 

Folding their wings together, they went to get a gift from the god in heaven. On the 
way they passed by a yard called Ajire Afigana^ and by a small yard called Hujire Ha9<LaI. 
They passed by a place where some people were talking together, and afterwards they went 
near the feet of the Sun and tho Moon. When they reached the god Narayana, he was 
sleeping onjdji and mallika, and kadika flowers, with a golden umbrella and peacocks' feathers 
over him. At such a time the birds approached him* 

" Why do you come ?" asked the god. 

** You created us, and we want our food and drink, a tree to sit on, another to sleep on at 
night, and a garden to eat fruit in. Where are they ? '' asked the birds. 

" Being in his youth, B&lu Benva with a long pole — as long as a man — and with a small 
quantity of money, has gone to the Ganges in the north. To reach that is six years' journey 
and to return back six years' journey. You had better go there. Yon will have a tree to 
sleep on at night, a stone to sit upon, and a tank to drink water from,'' said the god. 

While these birds were on the way, they saw a thousand birds copulating. 

Then the duok said : — " Let us do as they do." 

•* We are brother and sister," said the drake. 

He became very sorrowful, and said : — ** An elephant worth a thousand pagodas may be 
managed easily in the world. But a female is of the race of devils. She would take hold 
even a pindume^ of YAma to have connection." 

* Tarmerio flour. * A hot iron ball. 
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On which they became very sorrowfal, and the duck turned back and fell at the feet of 
the god Nuruyana, and asj^ed of him a gift of sons. 

Then he said to her : — "Where is your male bird ?" 

She said : — ** He is outside the palace." 

She begged the god to create love between them. 

So the god called to the drake and said to him : — " You had better copulate together, 
and then she will become pregnant." 

So they copulated and the egg grew larger and larger in her belly. Six and three -^ 
together nine — - months passed and the duck asked the di-ake for something. 

He said to her : — ** Where is the thing which you desire ? " 

•* In the Ganges in the north there is a flower as broad as an umbrella. I want you to go and 
bring the (holy) water in it/* said she. 

He appointed a body guard for her and went to the Ganges in the north, and put his beak 
into the flower. Immediately the mouth of the flower shut, for the sun was setting. The duck 
was thinking at that time : — 

" Why has the di»ake not returned back yet P If my husband returns and comes back 
soon, I will offer my first egg at the feet of the god Surya Narayana. I will offer the next egg 
to tsvarl," said she. 

It was morning, after the 31st ghafige of the night, that the drake drew back his beak, 
brought the water out of that flower and asked the duck if she wanted any. 

**I have made a promise. Will you fulfil it ?" asked she. 

He said he would and told her to drink the water. She drank, and as soon as she had 
done so, she sighed so as to be heard in the four worlds, and cried so as to be heard in three 
worlds. 

In six divisions of a flower and in three petals she laid the first eggy which was like a 
precious stone, and the cf^cond, which was like a golden pulli. 

The first egg fell into the Seventh Ocean, and being just like a diamond was found by a poor 
Brahmana, when he went to bathe in the Ocean on account of an eclipse of the new moon. 
The drake and the duck took both the eggs to fulfil their promise, and flying to the heaven 
of light on high offered the first egg at the god's feet. It was trodden upon by an elephant, 
and placed in a road, over which an army and many other persons were passing, but it was 
not broken ! 

** You had better take this back and be happy, and hatch it," ordered the god. 

The second egg was offered to the god tsvara, who ordered them immediately to take it 
back and hatch it, and be gl^d. 

From the first egg a boy Yekara Sater was produced at a palace called Eanchikadanga, 
and from the second egg a girl Gi9<le Gi)i BAma Deyar was produoed. Yekara Sater 
grew to be a boy from his babyhood, and Ginde Gili Rilma Deyar to be a girl from her babyhood« 
Yekara Sater grew to be a man from his boyhood, and Ginde Gili R&ma Deyar a woman from 
her girlhood, Yekara Sater fell in love with the woman, and Ginde Gili R&ma Deyar in love 
with the man. Yekara Sater went to speak to Gin^e Gili B&ma Deyar about marriage. She 
had been a beautiful child and was now a charming girl. 

"It would be better if Deyar were taken to the palace K^nchikadanga," said Yekara Sater. 

" This Tuesday one speaks of the marriage, and on the next Tuesday the jewel ddUhdndi is 
io he presented according to the custom of the Arasu Baljakfila.* The bird is to be brought on 

The name of a caste. 
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Sanday, and the marriage is to be performed according to the custom of Arasn Ballakula on 
Monday," said he. 

Deyar was taken at a proper time to the palace at KAnchlkadanga, and when she arrived 
Yekara Sater was being shaved. In the middle of his forehead a figure of the moon was made. 
The ceremony of marriage* was performed on Deyar, who entered the palace with her right 
foot first, when rice was sprinkled over her and flowers were thrown upon her. Then Deyar 
stood up, waved the lamps of coral and sprinkled pearls on her husband ; and then both of 
them saluted all present. A year and six months passed after the marriage. 

** When girls that aire married reach the age of ten or eleven years in the world they 
usually attain puberty, and sit alone for four days. But this has not happened to Ginde Gili 
Rama Deyar, although ten or sixteen years have passed over her," said some of the people 
in the morning. 

•* If I reach puberty and have to sit alone, I will offer a golden child, a cradle made of 
silver and a handful of money to Mah&nk&li Abbe at M&la ; the more certainly if I become 
pregnant and bring forth a child," said she. 

The hair on her head faded and the nipples of her breasts turned black, and six and 
three — together nine — months passed over her womb. 

"Through which way shall I come, O my mother?" said her son Kum&r aye, calling 
to his mother from her womb. 

'* If you come in the proper way, my son, I shall see your beauty, but if you come in any 
other way my son, how can I see your beauty ?" replied his mother. 

'* Am I a wicked sinner that I should kill my mother P Am I an enemy that I should 
kill any person ?'' said he. 

" If you come out, breaking through my head, you will become a BrahmArAkshasa (BhAta).. 
If you come out, bursting through my back, you will become a serpent in Naraka. If you 
come out, bursting through my belly, you will beconie a Guliga in Patalam," said his mother. 

** My mother, I will come out, bursting through your right breast," said her son. 

Then the tenth month approached and the blood flowed out. He was born at sunrise on 
Tuestlay. As soon as her son was born he sat down, while the mother gave him the breast. 
He absorbed all her blood, even from the ends of her bones. When his mother came to 
understand that it was impossible to satisfy the son with the milk of her breast, she fed 
him first with a full cow's milk, and then with a second cow's milk. 

The parents called tenor sixteen female servants and said : — ** you maids, take care of 
our child ! We go to M&k£41 Abbe at M&la and make her oar offerings." 

When they went out, the boy coaxed the maids and said ; — *• I will go to play and return 
back immediately." 

In a certain place the Asuras were playing at ball in their play-room. They were many, 
but the boy was alone. 

** If you stand on one side, we will stand on the other side," said the Asuras. Though 
the Asuras tried all they could, they were defeated ; the boy alone was successful. The Asuras 
played on and being tired, threw the ball into a well called B&sa Bb&mi. 

** If yju are a boy, b^ru acoording to all the Sdstm8,jou. can get that ball out," said they. 

They let down a silken ladder, and the boy began to descend. When he went down to take 
out the ball, they took away the ladder, and placed a large stone on the mouth of the well, on 
which they put earth, and planted a pijfal tree also. 

• Poaring water on the bride's and bridegroom's bands. 
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When his parents returned from making their offerings to Makali Abbe at Mala, they 
heard people speaking together : — ** Who it is we do not know ; but a man has been thrown 
into a well, which has been covered with a flat stone, on which a pipal tree has been planted/' 

" No one would go to such a place, except my son to play with the Asuras," said Giudi 
Gili B^ma Deyar to the people and went to the well. 

** If my son was born to only one father and mother, the stone above will break in pieces ; 
the soil put on it will be scattered ; the tree planted on it will bend and fall to the ground, and 
then my son will come and take milk from my right breast," said Deyar. 

Her son grew inside up to the stone above. Then the stone broke in pieces ; the soil was 
scattered away ; the tree fell to the ground ; and from out the well he opened his mouth to 
suckle his mother's breast. 

" My mother, I put my month to your breast, as you are my mother. You must see me. 
With single mind and wisdom you have fed me up to this time, and treated me well. There- 
fore, you must see me at my full height," said he, and stood, stretching from the earth to the 
sky. 

His mother fell senseless to the ground. Then he resumed his proper figui*e as a man and 
roused his mother : — ** Mother, mother ! I am your son, Brahma ; and another sou Farim^Je 
BalU4 is to be bom to you. He will be the very king of justice. If any body should abuse him^ 
he will leave him crying. He will be a peaceful and charitable man. He will never give a harsh 
answer to any one," said the boy to his mother. 

In the Seventh Ocean the duck's second egg fell. There waa an eclipse at a certain 
new moon, and while the poor Brahmaiias were going to bathe in the Ocean, Aoha Machamms^ 
the wife of a Brahmana, said : — r**I am a barren woman. What is the use of bathing in the 
Ocean, or of not bathing?" 

But she went nevertheless and bathed, and while she was bathing, the second egg came 
floating on the water like a lime. Acha Macharama took it up and brought it to her house* 
and put it in a heap of rice. One Tuesday at midnight a female child cried aloud. 

•' What is the matter ? A child is crying ?" said her husband. 

Then he went inside and saw that there was a child like an inhabitant of the Mahaloka 
Fadinabha, her husband, put four leaves of a kasanam tree in the four comers of his house. 

The neighbours said : — ** This woman was not pregnant; what is this wonder ? She had no 
sign of pregnancy !" 

She reared the child, and had her educated. On the eighth day the child looked like a 
child of a month, and in a month like one of a year and half. In this way this girl grew up. 
Among the Bruhraanas, one said he wanted to be married to her, and another said she must be 
married to him. In these disputes eleven years passed over the girl. She attained puberty 
Then her eyes were bound up with a cloth and she was left in a forest by her parents. 

They were very sorrowful and said: — ** We bred the child and educated her up to this day. 
Now she is mature, and neither marriage nor any other ceremony can be performed." 

Thus they were very sorrowful and left her in the forest. In the meantime the dust 
of a rahu tree fell on her body from above. 

** Who is it that draws toddy from the rahu tree ? If you untie the cloth from my eyes 
you are my brother and I am your sister," said the girl. 

•' How can I untie the cloth from your eyes ? You are a Brahmana woman j but I am a 
Billavar by caste :" said Sftyina Baidya of Asaiajya BftiL " I shall go to my master and 
inform him of this matter at the temple of tSUtce Abbe, and then untie the cloth over your 
eyes." 
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He went off to ask about this, and came to the oAat;ac2i of Slljur Abbe and said: — "A 
Brahman woman, whose eyes are bound up with a cloth, and who has been left in the irui-tree 
garden, called Sankamalla at Bftyan&cJU has asked me to unbind her ejes. I told her that I 
would get mj master's consent and go back to her/' said he. 

** You had better go back and take the cloth off the eyes of the woman, whose eyes 
were bound up, or her diamond-like eyes will be closed and she will fall. If she has 
eyes, she can see many countries. Therefore you had better bring her here and take care of her 
at firajha," said ^Uur Abbe. '* After a year and six months has passed, people will come to speak 
about marrying her, when you should get her married. It will be a deed of merit for you." 

SAyina went and brought the Brahman woman to the chdvadi of filliir Abbe, who saw her, 
gave her the name of Day! Baidyatl, ordered her to go to firajha, and told her not to be 
ashamed and confused. A year and six months had not passed after she had gone to flrajha, 
when Kftntai^i^a Baidya came to speak about marrying her, and a promise of marriage for 
Deyl Baidyatl was given, to bo performed on a Monday. The next week beteMeaves and nuts 
were received and given back, and on the ensuing week, on a Sunday, the bride was taken to 
the bridegroom, and the marriage, that is, pouring water on each other's hands, was per- 
formed on a Monday morning, and rice was sprinkled on the bridegroom. In this way was 
the ceremony of marriage performed, and a year and six months passed. 

On a lucky day of the month of Sona, the water of pregnancy came in the womb of Deyl, 
and her womb grew larger. In the beginning of the ninth month of her pregnancy she was 
called to the b'^n of Parim&ld Ball&], to give him medicine. There was a large boil on his 
side. Birmana Baidya had applied to it a medicine with pieces of earthen rings and bottles, 
by which the disease was increased double. 

•' Who else can give medicine ?" asked ParimalS Ball41. " The day of death has approach- 
ed me. Who can now protect me ?" 

** There is a woman^ the wife of Kuntanna and the sister of Sdyina," said his servants. 

" Tell me what her daily charges will be. Write a letter to firajha. Then she will 
receive the letter, read it and give me an answer," said the Ballal. 

So a servant was sent to Dey! Baidyatl. She looked at the letter, and said : — 
** I do not know what is the end of a creeper which grows upwards. I do not know a root 
which creeps downwards. I do not know a branch of a tree, growing on the sides. But, 
though I can give a medicine which I know, I cannot see my feet,^" said she. ** You, the 
bearer of the letter, had better take rice for your hire in Erajha*" 

She brought a sir of rice, a cocoanut, and two cucumbers, and gave them to the bearer. 

** If you want to cook and take your food here, there is a hut for travellers built by my 
brother. If you want to prepare your meal here, I can get pots made of bell-metal. If you 
are going away immediately, O my master, you may go. If you have any business, you 
may go soon," said she. 

Then the bearer of the letter went away from Erajha, and reached her master's Mdu, As 
soon as she reached the hida, the Ballal asked iier : — *' O my servant, did you go there as a 
man or as a woman ?" 

*' My master, I came as a man. Deyi said that she did not know the ends of creepers 
growing upwards, nor a root growing downwards, nor even a branch of a tree growing on the 
sides, and that, moreover, she cannot see her feet," said the bearer. 

The Balldl called his servants immediately and ordered them to take down the palanquin. 

''Let a white umbrella and a large panlanquin go to £rajha !" 

^ Owing to her pregnancy. 
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When the panlanqain arrived at firajha, Deji had untied the hair on the head of Kantanna 
Baidja* and had his head on her lap, and was killing the lice on his head. When she stood 
np, she saw a palanquin coming near the paddy fields at Hantaldjya, and called her husband 
and told him to get up at once. 

" Get up soon, and tie up your hair immediately. O servants, put the palanquin in the hut, 
which is on the north side. O my husband, give the servants, who brought the palanquin 
rice, vegetables and vessels, such as pots of bell-metal," said she. 

Then Deyi called out : — ** Berodi ! Berodi ! " When he came, she ordered him to bring 
twelve h^ndfnls of roots. And she called out : — •• Sappodi I Sappodi !" and : — " Yellodi I 
Yellodi !*' and ordered them to bring medicine. She prepared a medicine of tender leaves, 
and tied it up in a bundle, and put some presents in the palanquin. She placed a ladder 
against the upper story, took a dried cocoanut, and cut o£E its outer shell and scooped out inside 
too. She broQght and put into the palanquin cucumbers, coloured like a squirrel, and a 
vegetable called hafichalam of the colour of oil. She oalled to her husband and asked him 
whether the bearers of the palanquin had prepared their meal and eaten. He inquired and 
told Deyt that they had taken their meals, and were now washing the vessels of bell-metal. 
Having heard this, she tied up some betel-leaves, areca-nuts with lime, and another kind 
preserved in water, and the very best of tobacco. The lime was as bright as the splendour of 
B&ma. All these things were put on a plate of silver. 

" Is it done well, men? Is it all right?" asked De^i Baidyaii, "Let the umbrella go 
first. Behind it the palanquin. You, my husband, follow them. I will follow you." 

SAyina Baidya, her uncle, followed behind her. In this manner they travelled to the 
h^du. When the umbrella and palanquin reached the b'du, they were put down. Sayina and 
Kantanna went first and saluted the Balldl. 

** O Kantanna, where is DeyJ?" asked the Ballaj. In the meanwhile she kept quiet, being 
ashamed and confused. 

*' Do not be ashamed and confused, mother Deyi ! Let her hold my legs and apply a 
medicine ! Let her sit on ray bed !*' said the BallAl, and wept bitterly. ** I was brought forth 
and bred by my mother Gindi Gili Rama Deiyar, but to-day I am to be born again from your 
womb.'* 

*' Who is there in the house ? Please bring some leaves and prepare a decoction to wash 
his legs !" said Dey!, and made (them) prepare a decoction, washed his legs and took out 
thorns. She rubbed the wound with leaves and uttered mantras. Then the wound swelled 
and began to descend. It came descending to his middle first, and then from the middle to 
his knee, and then from his knee to his foot. At last it fell down on the ground from his foot. 
Then the Ballal wished to take his food and was better. The wound was closed, while Dejl 
applied medicine. 

** O my mother Deyi, I will give you great gifts, namely, leave to put on the leftside the end 
of the cloth tied round the middle, one pair of ear-rings and also mullujcoppu ear-rings . 
a jewel for your nose ; for your hands rings fastened with gold, and balls of gold joined by 
cord ; a dwdria for both hands and a bdpband for hands also ; and a cloth of barapattej* 

All these were presented; and he said to her: — **I shall present to the children bom of you 
the paddy field in two pieces, known as Kambula at Hanidot^ Bftil, and, if there is anything 
else you want, I will give that also. O Deyi 1 do you hear me ! you have come to my palace, 
therefore you must take your food of pearl-like rice.'* 

Then were curries prepared with curds of five hundred sorts, with tamarind of three 
hundred sorts, with cocoanuts of a thousand sorts. Pickles of limes known as poffikdnchi^ 
narniga^ and so on, together with tender bamboos, and havade berries. Yelluri and mapala 
were prepared, and moreover cakes of fire or six kinds, and a cake of oil-colour, too. 
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•* Now, Deyi, you had better take your food with gh4 and wash your hands with milk ! *' 
said the Ballal, and ordered his servants to give Kantanna and Sayina water, and to make Deyt 
sit in the middle ! And then Deyi and the others took their food with gM and washed their 
hands with milk, and chewed betelnut ; and then the Ballal told her to go back to Brajha. 
The nght of sallanSga, which the Bijlavars cannot have,® and a koranaseji,'^ like a mallika 
flower and a jewel with the figure of a parrot, were presented to her by the Ballal. 

(To be continued,) 



NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E.. I.C.S. 

{CofiHnaed from p, 65.) 

Bells. — Spirits fear bells, because spirits fear music, and because they fear metal. In 

Hindu temples bells are generally tied in front of the shrine, and the worshipper rings them 

befor* he goes inside. That among Hindus the original object of ringing a bell before theii* 

gods was to drive away spirits, is shewn by the prayer repeated by Western India Brahmans in 

ringing a bell during the worship of their household gods : — "O ! bell, raise a mighty sound near 

the shrine that the demons may be dispelled and the gods welcomed."®^ The members of one 

Lingayat priesthood bind a ring of bells on the leg ; and at a Poena Liiigayat's funeral a jahgam 

walks in front of the procession, ringing a bell and blowing a conch shell.®® Among the wild 

Vaidns of Poena, on the eleventh day after a death, o, jahgam comes and blows a conch and rings 

a bell in the house of mourning, and the mourning ends, that is, the dead is driven off.** In the 

Dekhan on the PoZa-day, necklaces of bells are tied round bullocks' necks. Among the Dekhan 

Ramosis, men wear a girdle of silver bells round their loins.^ Some low class begging devotees 

in Poena wear a girdle of bells.'^ Bells are the emblems of Kedarling and Jotiba, two favourite 

Southern Marathu gods, Bejgaura Lifigayats have a story that the wedding of Nandi, or Basa- 

vesvar, could not go on till the heaven became a bell and the earth a bar of metal to strike the 

bell at the lucky moment. They have a class of converted Mhars, called ChelvAdls, who head 

Lingayat processions carrying a bell and bar .•^ A bell is rung at a MhAr's marriage in Belgaum.*' 

After a death the Gols, or Gopuls, of Belgaum remain impure for five days, when a jahgam 

or Lingayat priest^ comes and purifies them by ringing a bell and blowing a shell.'* Budbud- 

kis, a class of DliArwar beggars, wear clothes, to whose skirts belLs and shells are tied.®'^ 

The Madhava Brahman women of Dhdrwar wear small gold bells hang from their hair close 

above the ear.®* The Patradavarus, or high-class prostitutes of Dharwar, wear bells, or gSjjis, 

on their legs.'^ The LavanA women of Dharwar wear a bell-shaped tube at the end of their 

small braids of hair.®* In Btjapur, the Lingayat beadle sits in front of the dead and rings a bell. 

A division of jahgam beggars in BijApar sit on trees and ring bells all day long. Another 

begs from door to door, ringing a bell. The Gonds have a bell god, Ghagar^ Pen, 

a string of tinkling bells.®® The MAna OjhyAls, a class of Gond bell and ring makers, 

are held in special sanctity.^^ The Gond priest, at the great worship of Pharsi Pen, wears 

bells on his fore and third fingers.^^" Two bells, one of bell-metal and one of copper, were found 

in a cairn at Haidai-abad in the Dekhan.^ Certain Vaishnava beggars of South India wear bolls,* 

and in Chittagong an image of Buddha has a stand of bells before it.' When a Wadar or Telugu 

• J. e., putting the ond of the cloth on the left side. • Which they may not have, t. e., a jewel for the ears. 
w Information from Mr. P. B. Joahi, The Sanskrit text iBi—Agamandrthamtu devdndm, gamandrtham iu, 
rd.kMhasAm, kuru ghantt- mahck nddam, dtvatdtchana tannidhau. Bombay (Jtweifeer, Vol. XVIII. p. 167. 

•• Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL p. 478. •• Op. cit. Vol. XVIH. p. 413. •» Op. cit Vol. XVIH. p. 477. 

w pp. cit. Vol. XVIH. p. 190. W Op. cit. Vol. XVIH. p. 193. •* Op. eit. Vol. XVIH. p. 167. 

•» Op. cit. Vol. XXn. p. 200. te Op. eU. Vol. XXH. p. 66. ^^ Op. dt. Vol. XXII. p. 119. 

»» Op. cU. Vol. XXn. pp. 121, 122. 

•» Hialop's Aboriginal Tribeg of the Central Provincea, p. 47. "^^ Op, cit. p. 6. 

'•»« Op. Ht, Ap. I. p. iii. > Jour, Ethru), 8oe. Vol. I. p. 170. 

« DuboiB, Vol. I. p. 149. » Balfour's Hindu$, Vol. V. p. 631. 
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earth-digger, says his prayers he rings a bell at intervals, and blows a conch> The 
Yadagales, a sect of Sri Vaishnavas in Mysore, ring a bell at their prayers.^ In South India, 
during the temple service, the ministrant holds a bell in his left hand, and keeps ringing it.^ 

Colonel Leslie suggests that bells obtained their original fame as anti-demoniacal in the 
forest-covered countries of Asia. The Troglodytsp, when they travelled by night, fastened bells 
round the necks of their cattle to drive away wild beasts, and, for the same reason, tbe practice 
is common in many countries of Asia. A bell is still rung at Adam's Peak in Ceylon as a 
security against spirits.^ The Socotrans (1330) used to strike a piece of timber in lieu of a 
bell.* The kings of Peraia had robes with bell skirts, and Arab courtezans wear bells round their 
ankles, neck and elbows.® The Shamans, or Tatar priests, are covered with tags of bells and 
bits of iron.^® The Jewish high priest's robe was adorned with a row of golden bells and 
pomegranates.^^ 

The Burmese love of bells is remarkable.^* Most of the monasteries have a multitude of 
bells on all sides. The largest bells are struck with deer's horn and wood.^^ The object of 
ringing bells is to draw the attention of good spirits.^* There are wooden bells in Burmese 
monasteries.*^ The Chinese consecrate bells to make them lucky or sacred ; they smear them 
with the blood of some animal, generally a goat.*^ A sick cow in China has a bell tied to her 
hom.*^ In China, Buddhist priests ring a bell over a corpse: — Doolittle says to secure the 
repose of the dead.** Several reasons are given by the Chinese for binding bells on to cattle, 
horses and camels.*® The Japanese temple- women — that is, the virgin priestesses who dance — 
have each of them a bunch of bells. The Japanese goddess IJzum6 has belU hung from 
a bamboo cane.^o 

Little iron bells are worn as ornaments by the people of Ugara in East Africa.** 
Exorcists and diviners in West Africa, inland from Benguella, were, according to Cameron, 
followed by men carrying bells, which they struck with iron.** West African dancers wear 
bells.*^ Great iron bells precede the Monbuttu chief Munza.** Bells are worn at the garters 
by Moorish dancers.*^ Close to the tomb of Galitzin, the prince-priest of the Alleghany 
Mountain, is a large bell.** 

Bolls have been found at Nineveh. They were known to the Greeks, but apparently were 
not used by the Christians till A. D. 410.*^ In 1772 the Greek Church in Skandaroon had 
no bell. Instead of a bell they beat on a large iron bar.** The Romans rung a bell in 
the rites for driving off the unfriendly dead.*® The Russians are very fond of bells. Bells 
are consecrated by them.^^^ In Russia, the bishops have little bells fastened to their robes and 
mantles. All post-houses have bells.^* The Russian church bells ring when the bishop 
comes.3* Bolls are of great importance in the Roman Catholic ceremonies. When the Spanish 
Saint Teresa (1567) started to found a convent at Medina-del-Campo in Spain, she took a 
picture or two, some candles, a bell, and the Sacrament.^* When Isabella of Spain (1474) was 
proclaimed queen, the standards were unfurled, bells pealed, and cannons boomed.^* The 

* Buchanan's MysorCt Vol. I. p. 81S. * Op, eit. Vol. I. p. 832. 

« Dubois, Vol. II. p. 853. t Leslie's Early Races of Scotland, pp. 603, 504. 

» Yule's Cathay, Vol. I. p. 169. » Maurice's Indian Aniiquiiiet, Vol. V. p. 902. 

M Tylor's PrimUive Culture, Vol. II. p. 1.^5. " Mackey's Freemaaonry, p. 135. 

" Shway Yoe's Tlie Burman» Vol. I. p. 242. i» Op. cU. Vol. I. pp. 155, 196, 197. 

1* Op, cii. Vol. I. p. 245. « Op. oit. Vol. I. p. 321. 

»• Gray's China, Vol. I. p. 161. " Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 180. 

w Notes and Queries, April 1884. »« Gray's China, Vol. II. p. 180. 

*• Heed's Japan, Vol. II. p. 174. «» Cameron's Across Africa, VoL I. p. 227. 

w Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 218. S8 Park's Travels, Vol. I. p. 42. 

** Sohweinf arth's Heart of Africa, Vol. 11. p. 96. " Chambers's Book of Days, p. 632. 

^ Harper's Monthly Magazine ^ Augrust 1888, p. 337. ^ Gibbon's Decline and Fall, Vol. VI. p. 25, note. 

« Parson's Travels, p. 9. » Ovid's Fasii, Vol. V. p. 441. 

•• Mrs. Romanoff's Rite* and Customs of the OrcKO-Russian Church, p. 273. «» Op. eit. p. 280. 

" Op. cit p. 416. M Quart, Rev, October 1883, p. 415. 84 jones' Crowns, p. 416. 
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Roman Catholics rid the air of spirits by ringing their hallowed bells.^ In Germany bell- 
ringing is said to be hated by dwarfs and giants and by the devil : the devil tries to di'ag the bells 
from the charches. In the Middle Ages bells were rung to keep off lightning and the devil.'* 

In Ireland and Scotland St. Patrick (450) and St. Colnmba (550) are said to have used bells 
to drive out demons,'' and a bell was said to be buried in St. Patrick's tomb when he died,** 
la early Christian times in Ireland (500-800) bells were used in cursing.'® In Middle- Age 
Europe the curious said that the ringiug of bells exceedingly disturbed spirits.*** In the Middle 
Ages (10001500) church bells were rung to scare storms, which were evil spirits.*^ Bells used 
to be blessed and consecrated in the Middle Ages, and were then able to frighten demons and 
defeat the spirits of the storms.^^ In early England, a fiend-sick person was made to drink 
out of a church bell.*' Burton (1621) notices that, in Roman Catholic churches, bells were 
consecrated and baptized to drive away devils, bugbears, and noisome smells.** In 1798 near 
Strafillan, in Tyndrum, Scotland, mad people were ducked in a pool and then laid in the 
churchyard with St. Fillan's bell on their heads.*^ St. Fillan's bell was kept loose in 
the churchyard. It was used in tlie ceremonies to cure lunatics.** In England, bells used to be 
rung at Halloween.*^ Large bells in England (A. D. 670) were at first consecrated and named 
after a saint. Bells were rung in storms (as storms are caused by spirits), and also when the 
Host was raised.*® Bells in England could drive off storms, lightning and hail. Their sound 
exceedingly disturbed evil spirits.*® In England, bells broke asunder lightning and thunder, they 
dispersed the fierce winds and assuaged men's cruel rage.^^ Bacon (1635) mentions that bells 
ring in the cities to charm thunder and scatter pestilent aira.^^ Wynkin de Worde says bells 
are rung during storms to scare the fiends and make them cease moving the storm. ^^ In 
England, bells sometimes ring when people leave the church.*^' ^ Bells are also rung at marriages. 
Bells used to bo baptized, named, sprinkled with holy water, clothed in a fine garment and 
blessed. A christened bell had power to decay storms, divert thunderbolts, and drive away 
evil spirits.^ A soul-bell was tolled for the dying, according to Grose and Douce, to drive 
off the evil spirit, who hovered about to seize the soul.^^ Formerly 'the funeral peal was a 
merry peal, as if, Scythian-like, the friends rejoiced at the escape of the dead from a world of 
troubles.^* In Orkney, an old iron bell was found among the remains of burials. The bell was 
in a rough stone chest and was close to some skeletons, which have been decided to 
belong to the ninth century. ^^ Bells have also been found buried, with other remains 
in North Ronaldsay and in Kingoldrnm in Forfarshire.^® St. Finan's bell near 
Ardiiamurchan, West Scotland, is probably 800 years old. It is still carried in front of the 
dead at funerals.^® Canterbury pilgrims decked their horses with small bells as charms and 
guards ^ On Christmas Eve at Harbury, in North England, the devil's knell is rung.^i The 
bells of Rylstone played their Sabbath music -»- "God us aid."®-^ In Roman Catholic countries, 
bells are rung when people come to communicate.^ In the Mass service a bell is rung three 
times by the acolyte before the Holy or Sanctus.^ A bell is also rung before raising the 
Host,®5 and thrice at the elevation of the Host.®<^ In England, bells are fastened to babies' 

** Brand's Popular Antiquities^ Vol. I. p. 357. *• Grimm's Teuto. Myth. Vol. III. p. 1022. 

" Leslie's Early Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 66. ' 

w Anderson's Scotland in Early Christian Times, Vol. I. p. 200. «• Ojp, cit. Vol. L p. 205. 

*• Lac'^ie's Ear. R%t. Vol. I. p. 504. *' Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 14. *' Notes on the Qolden Legend. 

** Tyler's Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 1-40. ** Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 788. 

** Anderson's Scotland in Early Christian Times, Vol. I. p. 192. 

** Chambers's Book of Days, p. 79. *' Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 894. 

*• Chambers's Book of Days, p. 301. *• Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 217. 

M Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 263. " Op. cit. p. 264. " Op. cit. p. 264. 

" Op. cit. p. 265. w Op, cit. p. 266. « Op. cit. p. 237. «« Op. cit. p. 267. 

»7 Anderson's /Scotland in Early Christian Times, Vol. I. p. 173. » Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 175. 

«» Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 198. w Chambers's Book of Days, Vol. I. p. 339.: 

" Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 66. •' Wordsworth's White Doe, Canto Seventh. 

«s Qolden Jlfantwil, p. 272. H Op. cit. p. 252. » Op. cii. p. 260. w Op. cU. p. 261. 
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corals. In some parte of England, when banns are published, bells are rung.*^ The belief that 
bells are a charm, is shewn in II Penssroso (pp. 83, 84) : — 

The bellman's drowsy charm 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 
The coronation of English kings is announced by the firing" of guns and the ringing of bells. ^^ 
I^otes and Queries (April 19th, 1884, p. 308) contain the following Latin inscription copied 
from a bell : — '* The living I call, the dead I bewail, the thunder I break. The true God I praise, 
the people I call, the priests I gather, the dead I bewail, the plague I scare, the feast I adorn/' 
The bells in Longfellow's Golden Legend ring : — ** 1 praise the true God ; I call the people ; 
I assemble the clergy." The devils tried to seize the bells, but could do nothing as the bells 
had been washed in holy water. In Wales (1816), a bell called Bangu, said to have belonged 
to St. David, cured sickness.*® At Oxford, when a person of academic rank is buried, a bell- 
man walks in front of the coffin, ringing a bell.^® 

Slood. — Blood is a tonic in capes of weakness, and blood-letting cures fits and 
nervous attacks. According to Plin}*,^^ a draught cf human blood cures epilepsy and other 
diseases ; and, according to Burton (1621), bleeding is a cure for sadness.^^ 

In cases of piles the Ratnagiin MarathAs give warmed goat's blood, and in cases of typhos or 
red discolouration of the skin, the patient is cured by killing a cock, and smearing the red 
blotches with its blood. Ratnagiri Marathas use the blood of the ghorpar, or big lizard, as a cure 
in snake-bite.^ Among certain low class Hindus in Poona, blood is poured down the nose of a 
patient suffering from a spirit-seizure.^* Bleeding cures sickness by letting out .the devil. 
So Fryer (p. 141) says :—!-** By bleeding a vein I let out the devil which was crept into ray 
palanquin beai'er's fancies." The Bombay PattAn^ Prabhus, before a marriage, let drops of 
goat*s blood fall on the heads of the family goddesses.^^ In Poona the blood of sheep and 
goats is sprinkled over the village idols.^* In DharwaT, every third or fourth year, a 
buffalo is killed in honour of the goddess Dayamava, and its blood sprinkled along the 
village boundary .^'^ On the Dasara day Kaladg! RAjput householders slaughter a goat, 
and sprinkle its blood on the door-posts of their honses.^^ Similarly at the Dasara festival 
some Dekhan Kunbis used to sprinkle their houses with sheep's blood.^* Most Bijapur 
Hindus, before using the threshing-floor, kill a goat and sprinkle its blood on the floor^ 
Even BrAhmans and Lingayats sometimes have their threshing floors blood-cleansed by a 
MarathA or Rajput neighbour or servant. The great BljApur gun is said to have been baptised 
in human blood by its maker, a Ruml, or Greek. In 1829, in the Southern Maratha Country, 
in the village of S^rin, some fifty or sixty buffaloes and a hundred sheep used to be killed, 
and after some privileged persons had taken their heads, the villagers scrambled for the 
rest — watchmen, shepherds, outcastes and all low and high classes, even Brahmaiis rolling 
in the mass of blood.^*^ In East Berar, on the Dasara day, the blood of a buffalo is smeared on 
the brow of the village headman.®^ 

The Kus of the NorthrEast frpntjer drink the blood of the sacrificial bull.** Among 
the Malers of West Bengal, in January every year, demoniacs are bound until a buffalo 
is slaughtered, and are then given some of its blood to drink .^^ So, when an epidemic comes, 
the Malers set up a pair of posts ^nd a cross beam, and from the cross beam hang yesselB 

•▼ Dyer's Folk-Lore, pp. 190, 191. « Jones' Crowm, p. 847. 

«• NotM and Queries, 19th April 1884, p. 808. ^o Qp, cU. p. 812. 

^ Pliny's Natural History f Book xxviii. Chap. 4. T2 Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy ^ p. 447. 

T' Information from the peon BflbAji. '* Information from Mr. ShAstri. 
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'T Bombay Oazefteer, Vol. XXII. Appendim A. ^8 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 157. 

▼t Trans, By. Lit, Soc. Vol. III. p. 224. •• Jour. Ethno. 8oc. Vol. I. p. 99. 
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holding blood and spirits.^* The Bengal Kurmis, or Kanbis, mark the brow of the bride and 
bridegroom with red lead and sometimes with blood.®^ 

The object of the round red brow-mark worn by nnwidowed women and other 
Hindus, whioh was probably originally of blood, seems to be to keep oflF spirits. It is 
also with the view of scaring evil spirits that, on investment, the brow of the R/ijpat chief is 
marked with blood taken from a man's thumb, the ceremony being a relic of human sacrifice. 
In Bengal the worshippers of Darga, when a buffalo is offered, daub their bodies with earth 
soaked in the blood, and dance, singing indecent songs. ^* Blood is drunk by Hindu Saktas.®^ 
The Indian overlord used to drink the blood of a defeated warrior, that the fierce spirit of the 
slain might be housed in hira. Bhima, one of the five Pandavas, when he killed his 
cousin Dussi'isan, drank his blood; even Sita, the gentle wife of Rama, when she killed the 
thousand-headed Ruvana, drank the blood of her victim.^ Among the Beni-Isi-a'il, at mar- 
riages, the bridegroom and bride walk along a path sprinkled with blood from the marriage 
porch to the house-door. 

Among the Jews, when a murdered body was found, a heifer was brought from the nearest 
city, and the elders came and washed their hands over it in some waste land, and its head was 
cut off.^ On the tenth day of the Jewish seventh month, the Jews sprinkled the Holy of Holies 
with bullocks' blood.^ Blood is life. So the Jewish commandment runs : — " The flesh with the 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.*'®^ So, in Egypt, to keep off the spirit of 
death, the Israelites,** smeared the side-posts and the upper door-pt sts with blood. This show of 
blood prevented the destroyer coming into the house to smite the ininates.^ The horns of the 
Jewish altar were smeared with bullocks* blood.^ Moses sprinkled hal: the blood on the altar.^^ 

When a sick child is brought to a Chinese priest, he bleeds the child, mixes the blood with 
water, and dipping into the mixture a seal engraved with the name of an idol, marks the child's 
wrists, neck, back, and forehead.®* In China, i-ags dipped in a criminal's blood and tied toa^ 
sick-bed cure the patient.*^ In China, when a person is sick or possessed by an evil spirit, a 
goat's blood is smeared on his forehead.®® 

The Australians, when they kill an animal, rub some of the blood on the idol's mouth.®® 
The Gallas of East Africa, when they cut a cow's throat, suck the gushing blood. ^^ Warm 
blood is a favourite draught with almost all Africans.* The Bedouins of Nubia are very 
fond of the warm blood of a sheep.^ Human blood is sprinkled on the tombs of the ancestors 
of the kings of Dahomey, when their help is wanted in war.' The Hovas of Madagascar anoint 
the headnstones of tombs with blood.* Among the South Australians, when a boy is ten 
years old, several men cut themselves and smear the boy with their blood.* The American- 
Indian Kiowas of New Mexico drink warm buffalo blood.* 

Pliny^ notices that blood on door-posts keeps off enchantments. Early men delight in 
drinking blood ; so the Australians, Fijians, Vateans, Haidalis and Vam pyres are blood- 
suckers.® Greek ghosts drink the blood of the sacrifice, and the Mexicans' whole ritual 
consisted of offerings of blood.® In Greece, the priest of Cybele entered a room, whose roof 
was full of holes, a bull was killed on the roof and the priest was drenched with a shower of 
blood.^® In North Europe, till A. D. 900, the blood of the sacrifice was mixed with ale, and 

•* Op. cit, p. 272. M Op. dt. p. 819. •• Ward's View of the Hindut, Vol. I. p. 117. 

W Ddbiftdn, Vol. n. p. 155. » Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 146. •• Deiiteronomy, xxi. 

•• Balfour's Encyclopcedio, Vol. V.p. 13. w Oenetfi$y ix, 4. •» Emodus, xii. 7. 
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drank.i^ The Norsemen sprinkled their sacred vessels and all people present with the victim's 
blood.^* As late as the eleventh oeutcry the Swedes used to bring a horse, cnt it in pieces, 
and redden the sacred tree with its blood.^^ In Iceland, worshippers were sprinkled with 
blood.^* At the great nine-year festival at Upsala, in Sweden, the worshippers, the sacred 
groves, the gods, altars, benches and walls of the temples inside and outside were sprinkled 
with the blood of the human victim.^* 

In Austria, the blood of a criminal is a common cure for the falling sickness. Colonel 
J. H. White, Mint Master, Bombay, remembers (1884) that about the year 1825, when he was 
living oj^ the Rhine, he one day went with a comrade to see a guillotine execution at 
Mayence, and, knowing the officer in command, got a place close to the pljktform. As the 
criminars head rolled off, a man dashed from the crowd, jumped on the platform, and eagerly 
drank the blood as it gushed out. In Germany it is believed that, if a werc-wolf, or man-wolf, 
is made to bleed, the spell is broken.^® 

The iron clasps of the wizard's book would not yield to un-Christianed hands, till he 
smeared the cover with the Borderer's curdled gore.^^ The reason the clasp of Scott's book 
opened after smearing it with blood was that the guardian 6end was driven off. The book 
could not be opened without danger on account of the malignant fiends which were thereby 
invoked.^® Draw blood from a witch, and her enchantment fails.^* A patient's blood 
throws back the spell on the witch .20 A spell is broken if you draw blood from the person 
who made the spell.^i ** Blood and fire" (the two great spirit-scarers) is the motto on 
the Salvationist banner : the banner of the religious ideas of the English and American 
lower orders — salvation, that is, spirit scaring, being the object.*^ In Scotland, the epileptic 
is made to drink his own blood.*^ 

Bread. — Hindu women, toward oflF the effect of the Evil Eye, wave bread and water 
round the faces of their children. When a MarAtha chief returns home, a female servant comes 
forward with a pot of water and some bread. She waves them three times round the face of the 
chief, and then throws them away.** One of the devaks, or wedding guardians, of the Dekhan 
Mh&rs is a piece of bread tied to a post in the marriage porch.** Among the Khand&h Mhars, 
on the bridegroom approaching the bride's house, a piece of bread is waved round his head and 
thrown away.*® The Jews placed show-bread on the table outside of the veil, close to the 
candlestick with seven lights.*^ In Germany, bread and salt protect against magic, and so 
witches abstain from bread and salt.*^ The Roman Catholic Bishop, after Confirmation, wipes 
his hands with bread crumbs.** Bread and wine are still the Sacrament in all Christian churches. 
In North England the bread and wine of the Sacrament ai-e believed to cure bodily sickness.^® 
This is because sickness is still believed to be due to spirit-possession of the body, as sin 
is due to spirit-possession of the mind. In Scotland a ctike was broken over the bride's 
head.^^ In England, in 1667, it was believed that a crust of bread canied in the pocket at night 
kept off spirits.^* In South Scotland, when the bride returns to her house from the church, a 
cake of short bread is thrown over her head and scrambled for.^ Formerly cakes used to be 
thrown to be scrambled for on Palm Sunday,^ and Good Friday cross buns were held sovi*an 
against diarrhoea.^^ 

" Grimm'B Tsuio, Myth, Vol. I. p. 55. " Op, eit. Vol. L p. 55. " Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 4a 

i« Mallet's Northern Antiqultie$, p. 109. >^ Op, eii. p. 118. i> Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 182, 

" Scott's Lay, Vol. HI. p. 9. » Note 2 C. to Tfc« Lay of the Last Mintird. 
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«' Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 181. « From MS. Notes. 
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Breath. — The guardian's breath scares fiends. In the Kdnkan, when a child is 
bewitched, the exoixjist rubs ashes on the child's forehead and blows into his ears.'* Among 
the Eloraau Catholic Christians of Thrina, when a child is brought to the priest to be baptized, 
in order to drive the devil, or Inbred Sin, out of the child, and make him give place to the 
Holy Spirit, the priest thrice breathes upon the face of the child, saying " Ext ah eo, Go out of 
him.''^7 KdnpkunhnS, or ear-blowing, is a great ceremony among the Mhurs of Thand. The 
persons, whose children are to be initiated, invite caste fellows to the ceremony, and taking with 
them their childi-en and camphor, incense, red powder, sugar and flowers, they go to theii* gurus 
or teacher's, house. The ceremony takes place at about eight at night. The teacher, sitting 
cross-legged on a wooden stool, worships his sacred book, and the whole company praise the 
gods with songs and music. The parents bring their children to the guru, and he, taking each 
child on his lap, breathes into both ears, and mutters some mystic words into the right ear.^^ 
The K6rvi fortune-teller of Belgaum, when she is going to charm a female patient, covers the 
patient s head with her robe, and breathes on her eyes and into her ears.'® Among the Roman 
Catholic Christians of Kanara, at the time of Baptism, the priest breathes three times into the 
child's mouth to drive out the evil spirit and make room for the Holy Ghost.*^ In 1^4 the 
Lamas of Tibet cured the sick by blowing on them.*^ On the Thursday before Good Fnday, the 
Bishop and twelve priests breathe over sacred oil.** The Russian priest blows on the child's 
face before Baptism.*' 

Brooms. — The bereimd, or Parst besom, has special power over spirits.** In the Konkan, 
on the firat of Kartik (October-November), called Baliraj, or the day of Bali, the ruler of 
the under- world, spirits are swept out of a Hindu house, and the sweepings are thrown 
into the sea. In Thami some old Hindu women, to cure a child affected by the Evil Eye» 
wave salt and water round its face, and strike the ground with a broom three times.*^ 
Similarly among the Beni-Isra'ils of Bombay, when the midwife drives off the blast of the Evil 
Eye, she holds in her left hand a shoe, a winnowing fan, and a broom.*® To scare a demon out 
of a person, the Sh^n&rs of Tinnevelly apply a slipper, or a broom, to the shoulders of the ^ 
possessed.*^ In Calabar, in West Africa, once in every three years, spirits are swept out of the 
village,*® On the other hand, the negroes of the Congo River, about 600 miles south of Calab&r, 
after a death, do not sweep the house for a whole year, lest they should sweep out the ghost.** 
For the same reason, the people of Tongking do not sweep their houses during the days when the 
spirits come to pay their yearly visit,^ So, too, the Romans used brooms, called ex verrcp, to 
sweep the house after a death,^^ and at the Palilia (April 21) the stables were swept with a 
laurel broom. This, and the spirit's fear of a cane or rod, seem to be the reasons why in 
the Middle Ages European witches rode on broomsticks. The spirits of the air were af raidt 
and carried the witches wherever they wished to go. In England, spirits were believed to fear 
brooms. So we find in Bi-and's Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 254: — ** Pales were filled, and 
hearths were swept against fairy elves and sprites." 

Canes. — In fits, in swoons, and in seizures, beating with a cane restores the patient to 
consciousness ; that is, beating puts to flight the spirit which has caused the disease or 
sickness. The cane is in Sanskrit called yogidanda, the ascetic's rod, and a decoction of its 
root was believed to remove bile caused by evil spirits.*^ i^ the East Dekhan, the medium 
draws a circle round the possessed person with a cane, and when the medium threatens the spirit 
he holds a cane in his hand. The Ratn%iri Mar^thus say that when a person is struck with an 

M Prom MS. notea. " Bombay Gazvtiew, Vol. XIII. p. 210. »» Op. cU. Vol. XIII. p. 194. 

» pp. cit. Vol. XXI. p. 171. *• Op. cit VoL XV. p. 388. « Kerr's Voyageg, Vol. VH. p. 1$. 
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incantation, he should at once seize a cane, as the *' blow or muth " (that is the spirit in the 
incantation) fears cane. In the K6nkan, a cane is laid nnder the pillow of a person who is 
troubled by an evil spirit,^ and in some Hindu shrines a ratan is placed beside the god.^* If a 
peraon is brought to the god possessed with a bhut, he is beaten with a cane, and the spirit 
leaves him.^ V6tal, the lord of spirits, the early Siva, who is much worshipped in the Dekhnn 
and Konkan, is shew*n with a racket-shaped cane as a sceptre. Sometimes he is represented 
solely by a cane, and it seems to be from the vdt, or oane, that Vdtdl takes his name. 
Among the Dekhan Chitpavans,a cane is laid under the young mother's pillow.^* In the Konkan, 
when a medium is called to see a person who is possessed, he gives the possessed a few cuts 
with a cane. At the BijApur Lingayat initiation, near the guru are placed a brass platter, a conch- 
shell and a oane. Among the Bengal Oraoiis if a girl becomes possessed while she is dancing, 
the by-standers slap her:^7 to keep off spirits. Some of the Orjions wear a cane girdle.^® Among 
certain Hindus the belief prevails that, to induce a familiar spirit to dwell in him, the medium 
must go naked into water up to the middle, repeat a charm which has power to bring the 
spirit, and at each repetition beat himself with a cane, the object of the caning being to keep 
the house of his body empty and ready for the proper inmate.^ The Parsis use a cane, or reed 
of nine knots, to drive off evil.^ In Central Asia, all Musalmans take with them to the mosqne 
long heavy ceremonial canes.®^ In Burma, possessed women are thrashed with a stick.** In the 
time of mourning the Motus wear armlets and waist-belts of a particular kind of cane.^ The 
women of the Arru Islands, west of New Guinea^ wear bands of plaited cane under the knee and 
above the elbow, and through them pass the leaves of a plant. *** The Caroline tribes make their 
coffins of cane.®*<" The Mexican merchants worshipped their staff, *^ and the Roman herald's 
staff, topped with snakes, seems to have been used to keep off spirits. Among the early 
Christians spirits were driven out by blows.**^ In Scotland, in the seventeenth century, the 
queen of the fairies had a white rod,®^ witches were whipped, ^^ and if a spirit or phantom was 
struck at, it would melt into air. The sense of the old Hindu gentleman's stout walking stick, 
of the fulldress eighteenth century physician's cane, of the Indian ceremonial ch66 or mace, of 
the Bishop's crozier, of Aaron's rod, of Prospero's wand, of the field marshall's baton, of the 
royal sceptre, seem to lie in the sweet influences of the rod that keep far off the unhoused spirit, 
who seeks a lodging in the body-shrine of the honoured human being. 

Circles. — As spirits fear circles and cannot cross them, devils can be kept in 
rings.^ In the East Dekhan, the medium begins by drawing a circle with a cane round the 
patient, apparently to prevent the spirit from escaping. Sometimes the medium also makes a 
circle of ashes round the patient. The walking round an honoui'ed guest, a god, or a corpse, 
which is one of the commonest Hindu observances, seems to mean the keeping evil spirits from 
the person, god, or corpse. All higher class Hindus, especially Brahmans, sprinkle water in a 
circle round their dining plates. Among the Kunbis of Gujarat, after a birth, about ten inches 
of the navel cord are left, and the end is tied to a red thread and put round the child's throat. 
Fevers are kept off in Gujarat, as well as in the Kdukan, by tying a thread round the ^vaist or 
arm, so that the evil spirit cannot pass. So threads are wound round the bride and bridegroom 
at the wedding of many Hindus and Parsis, and so, too, the making of seven ciiTles is one of 
the chief parts of a Hindu wedding. Among the Gujarat DhSdas, a person suffering from an 
evil spirit has a thread tied round his arm. The Bhatias fasten a bracelet round a woman's 
arm in her first pregnancy. So also do Gujarat Kunbis. Wedding wreaths of red thread are 

M Informatioii from Mr. Oval6kar. " Ditto, " Ditto. 
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thrown round the necks of the Kunbt bride and bridegroom. The RAjpnts of KIthS&w&r make 
three circles at different parts of the wedding service.^^ The Nagar Ghimbfaftrs lay before 
Satvai tnrmerio, sandal paste, flowers, a coil of thread, and wheat cakes. '^ Among the 
Dhrnya Prabhils of Poena, the priest passes a thread five or six times round the husband and 
wife. Among the Telugu Nhavis, or barbers, of Poena, a thread is wound fourteen times round 
the bride and bridegroom, cut into two, and one part of it tied round the wrist of the bride 
and the other round the wrist of the bridegroom.^ In Bijapur, among many classes, the 
practice at a wedding is to have a surgt, or square, with a water-pot at each comer and a 
thread passed several times round the necks of the water-pots. Among the Midhava Br&hmans 
of DharwAr, a thread is passed five times round a group of married women, who oil and turmeric 
themselves before the wedding.^' In Belgaum the fuU-mooii of SrAvan (July -August) is called 
the thread-hank full-moon. Kunbts make hanks of thread, colour them yellow, and throw 
them round the necks of the men and women of the family .^^ Among the KulAchari HatgSrs, a 
class of Belgaum hand-loom weavers, after the bii^th of a male child, a party of elderly married 
women come and gird the child's waist with a thread called kadadSrd,'^^ Among the K&nara 
ShSnvis, a Brahman priest winds a thread in a double circle-of -eight pattern round the bride 
and bridegroom.^ Among the Roman Catholics of KAnara, the dead have their hands tied 
together across the chest, and a crucifix is laid on them.^^ 

To keep off spirits, the OfAous of GhufiA Nugpur, wear a girdle of cords of tusser silk or 
of canes.^* In Bengal, the Hindu wife worships her husband, walking round him seven times.^* 
When the Hindus dedicate a temple, they walk thrice round it.^® Hindu satU tied threads 
round their wrists (to keep off spirits).®^ In India, if a Brahman sees a temple, a cow, or a 
holy man, he ought to walk round them.*' 

The Supreme Ruler addressed Zoroaster from the midst of a vast and pure circle of fire.^ 
The PArsis wear a girdle of thread, called h<i8H, round their waists. The Egyptian god Oneph 
was shewn holding a zone and a sceptre.®* The Jews compassed the altar.^ Mecca pilgrims 
go seven times round the Ka'ba, or sacred black stone.^ 

In Burma, when cholera breaks out, the Burmese get the priests to bless holy water and 
yellow threads, which they either wear as bracelets or hang round the eaves of their houses.*^ 
The Burman king at his crowning goes round the city, beginning from ihe east.** The object 
of the Nagas in wearing a ring of hart*s horn round the point of the penis is probably to scare 
spirits.** The Chinese villagers paint a circle on farm walls to keep off wolves, panthers, and 
foxes.*** 

The Dinkas of the White Nile, as a sign of grief, wear a necklace of cord.*^ In East 
Africa, the wizard is tied to a stake, and a circle of fire is lighted round him, and he is roasted.*' 
The Hottentots wear many rings of leather round the ankle, circles of simple cords above or 
below the knee, and bracelets of beads.*' 

The Romans wore crowns at their feasts (to keep off spirits) ; their dead were wreathed, 
and their victors, crowned with laurel and bay. The Romans had great faith in the virtue 
of the ring. When the table . was spread, a ring was laid on the Roman table.** To 
move a ring from the left hand to the right cured cough.** A morsel of goat's brain passed 
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throagh a gold ring, and dropped into a new-bom infant's moiitb, saved it from falling 
eicknesa.** The Romans also believed in the value of circles. The hair of a young child tied 
round the leg cured gout ;** to take a knife or dagger, and with its point to cnt two or three 
imaginary circles round a child and then walk two or three times round the child, was a pre- 
ventive against sorcery .•^ Roman slaves wore iron rings.*® Procession round the altar was part 
of the Greek ceremonies. People walked thrice round the altar singing a sacred hymn.^ 

In Skandinavia, girdles were believed to renew the wearer's strength. So Thor's girdle 
was strength-renewing.^®** The Skandinavian judges used to sit in a circle, called the 
Domhringre, made with hazel twigs or stones fastened together with ropes.^ The Skandi- 
navians made a circle of huge stones, and in the middle set a seat for the king when the king 
was crowned.^ The Doge of Venice was invested with a ring emblematic of the ring with which 
he W81S yearly married to the Adriatic' In the Russian baptism, the child is carried three times 
round the font.* Pope Boniface VIII. was said to have drawn a circle round him and called 
up a spirit,^ and among the Scotch Highlanders, till 1700, it was usual to make a circle with 
an oak sapling to keep oft spirits.* 

In. Scotland, till the end of the eighteenth century, people used to walk three times round the 
dead. They walked round the church at marriages, churchings, and burials ; and walked round fields 
with torches : all apparently to keep off spirits.^ They walked round the standing, or Druid, stones 
three times^ and were careful to walk with the sun, that is, to keep the right side to the stone. 
An epileptic person walked three times round a holy well.* In all labour, in their lodges, such 
as pas.sing round the ballot box, freemasons move with the sun.* Similarly, at St. Malonah, 
in Lewis, in the Western Islands of Scotland, mad people are made to make seven circuits.^* 
Moving round the church appears to have been held lucky, or rather peace-giving, in the Heb- 
rides. Thus, St. Coivin is said to have invited all unhappy couples to meet at his cell on a given 
night, when, having blind-folded each person, he started them on a race thrice sun-wise round 
the church. At the end of the third round the saint would cry "Cabhag," that is, seize quickly, 
afid each swain must catch what lass he could, and be true to her for one whole year, at the end of 
which, if still dissatisfied, he might return to the saintly cell and try a new assortment in the next 
matrimonial game practised as before.^^ Belt8| being oiroles^ scare spirits. So Thome Reid,« 
a fairy, gave his friend Bessie Dunlop^^ a lace to tie round women in child-birth, to give them 
easy delivery.^' In East Scotland, in 1803, in the waxing March moon, wasting and hectic 
women and children were passed through wreaths of oak and ivy.** In Scotland (1860), people 
tied threads round women. and cows to prevent miscarriage.** In Scotland it is still believed 
that any piece of a wedding cake, that has to be dreamed on,' should first be passed through 
a gold ring. 

Rings were used in the coronations of English kings,** King Edward blessed cramp rings.*^ 
Rings were hallowed in England on Good Friday by the Kings of England.** These rings cured 
cramp and falling sickness.** Conquerors and sorcerers defended themselves against chai*ms 
by drawing circles.^* In England, in the sixteenth century, rings were believed to cure cramp.** 
In the eighteenth century, in Orkney, people drew magic circles, and placed knives in their 
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house walU to guard against witches.^ In cases of fits it was common to make the patient 
wear a ring as a cure. So the Devonshire saying was : — *' Get seven sixpences each from a 
maiden in a separate parish and make a ring, and you will cure the patient of fits/'^ In 
Somersetshire, if a ring finger is stroked over a wound, the wound will heal.^ In Quee& 
Elizabeth's time, rings were given away in great numbers at weddings.*® The wedding ring is 
worn on the fourth finger, because an artery was believed to pass from that finger direct to the 
heart.** It is unlucky to take off a wedding ring.*^ If a wedding ring wears out, the woman 
or her husband will die. If a woman breaks her wedding ring, her husband will die.*^* In the 
Boman Catholic marriage service, a gold ring is blessed, signed with the cross, sprinkled with 
holy water, and put on the bride's left hand, on the thumb, and on the second, third and fourth 
fingers, and then allowed to remain on the fourth finger.*® In North England, to cure epilepsy, 
a half crown is taken out of the church bag and made into a ring.** Galvanic, or copper, rings 
cure rheumatism. A Sacrament shilling out of church plate cures epilepsy .^^ In England, a 
wedding ring heals warts.'^ In 1854, in North Devonshire, a young woman subject to fits 
went to church with thirty young men. At the end of the service she sat in the porch, and 
each of the young men dropped a penny in her lap. The last took the pennies and gave her 
half a crown. She held the half-crown in her hand, and. walked thrice round the Communion 
table. She made the half crown into a ring, and wore it to recover her health.^* In 
Hereforshire, a ring made from a Sacrament shilling cures fits.^ 

Knots are circleB, and so, like oircles^ spirits are afraid of knots. So the Yadvul and 
Kol! exorcists of Thana lay a spirit by tying several knots on a black silk or cotton thread. 
In the K6nkan, fevers, especially intermittent fevers, are stopped by the exorcist tying a 
knotted armlet round the arm of the patient.^^ In the K6nkan, it is a common Hindu belief 
that spirits are afi*aid of the Br&h man's sacred thread, because it has several knots, called 
Brahma-grant his, or God's knots.** In the K6nkan, on the bright fifteenth of 'Br&van 
(July- August), a knotted silk or cotton thread ^lled raJcshd or rdhhi, that is, guardian, 
is tied by Hindu men round the right wrist and by women round the neck. This thread is 
believed to guard the wearer against sickness or misfortune.*^ In Gujarat, if a man takes 
seven cotton threads, goes to a place where an owl is hooting, strips naked, ties a knot at each 
hoot and fastens the thread round the right arm of a fever patient, the fever flees. In the 
Munj or Thread Oeremony, the munj-grass thread that is put round the Brahman boy has a knot 
for every year of his age.*^ The Hindu sannydn's staff should have seven knots.*® The object 
of tying or knotting the robes of the bride and bridegroom at almost all Hindu weddings 
seems to be to keep spirits away.** The Parsts set special value on a stick with nine knots.^o 
The object of wearing the P&rsi thread is more clearly told than the object of wearing the 
Brahman thread. The thread, which is of white wool, is worn by men, women and children after' 
seven. It is bound on several times a day, and always with the prayer -=— ** May the devil and all* 
his angels be broken." *i Like the Parsl Ajow/i",** with its four knots, the sacred thread of the 
Jews is knotted.** Parisi corpse-bearers tie a cord round their wrists>* In Burma, to pi'event 
spirits escaping, a knotted, charmed thread is thrown round the neck of the bewitched 
person,*^ and to keep off diseases the Burmans insert little knots under the skin.** A Roman 
knot with no ends stopped bleeding.*^ Witches in the Isle of Man tied strings into knots and 

M Brand's Pofvlat AfiHquiUes^ Vol. IIL p. S2. » Henderson's Folk-Lore^ p. 146i 

«* Dyer's Folk^Lore, p. 194. » Op. cU. p. 194. •• Qp. dt. p. 195. 

»7 Op. cit, p. 193. a'* 0!p. cU. p. 193. » Qoldm Manual, p. 700. 

»» Henderson's JPolfe-Lore, p. 146. »• Chambers's Book of Days t Vol. I. p. 732. 

« Op. Hi. Vol. I. p. 728. » Dyer's Folk^Lore, pp. 145, 146. " Op. eU. p. 146. 

** Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. •* Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

*• Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. "^ Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

w Dubois, Vol. n. p. 2S1. «» Op. cit., loe. cit. *o Vimdidad Fargard^ Vol. IX. p. 84. 

*i Khord Avesia in Bleek's AvBtta, Vol. IV. p. 4. *» DAUgldn, Vol. L p. 314. 

*» Op, cit. Vol. L p. 341. ** From MS. notes. *« Tylor's Primitive CtUhwe, Vol. II. p. 186. 

*» Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 51. *7 pUny's Naiurxd Eiitory, Book xxnii. Chap. «, 
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•old them.^ In England there was a belief that on St. Agnes' Eve, if the left garter was 
knotted round the right stocking, the wearer would dream of her fntnre hnsband.^* 

Arches are half oiroles, and, like fall oircles, soare fiends. So the Kdnkanl 
Knnbis of Poena make an arch of mango leaves over the door of the wedding porch, ^ and 
among the L&kharts, or M4rw&rt, lac-bracelet makers in Ahmadnagar, a tinsel arclv is made 
before the bride's house.^^ So in times of cholera a tSran or arch is set np outside a Gujarat 
village to stay the entrance of Moiher Cholera.^' Charms are hung on arches in front of 
the palace at Dahomey.^ And at Dahomey they have also tall gallows of thin poles with a 
fringe of palm-leaf to keep off spirits.^ These African gallows, like the cholera or small-pox- 
stopping torans of Gujardt villages , and the Bengal Malers posts and cross-beams, seem 
to be the rude originals of the richly carved gateways of S4nchi and other topes, which, 
like them, are crowned with charms, the Buddhist emblem of luck or evil-scaring.** In 
Devonshire, black bead, or pinsoles* is cured by thrice creeping on hands and knees under 
or through a bramble. The bramble ought to form a natural arch, and the roots and rooted 
branch tips should be in different properties.*^ 

(To he continued.) 



DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OP THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

BY E. H. MAN, CLE. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 

12. Articles for preparing and taking Food. 

113 (m). Sliinlo. Wooden scoop for serving boiled rice to guests and others. 

114 (m). Tan6nga (C. N, S&ndng-terila^. Wooden pestle, used in preparing the Oyea$- 

paste in a wooden trough {vide No. 117). 

115 {m). Danua-haA. Pestle of smaller size: used for pounding chillies in a cocoanut* 

shell mortar (vide No. 88). 

116 (m). Bntftna-momua. Grating, used when preparing CyeiM-paste {vide No. 47). 

117 (m). Hdahoftl (C. N. Takachftw5h). Wooden trough* used for feeding pigs and dogs. 

Similar troughs of smaller size are used in preparing Cycas and cocoanut paste, 
boiled rice, etc., for their own consumption. Sometimes a large clam, i, «., Tridacnti' 
shell, is used as a trough for feeding their animals. 

118 (m). Shftla or Sh&la-Iarom. Plain wooden board, used in preparing Pandantu-'pMte. 

119 (m). Shanoa (C. N: Iianaichya). Spit, on which fowls, birds, and fish are broiled oyer 

a fire ; the other end is stuck into the ground beside the fire or held in the hand. 
The shanoa used for fish is kept apart, and not used for other descriptions of meat. 
This implement is likewise employed for taking meat, vegetables, etc., out of a pot 
when cooking. It is generally made of the wood of the Areca catechu, 

120 (m). Chanep-n3t. Pointed stick, for taking boiling pork out of a pot. 

121 (m). Eanlok-not. Pointed stick, used for killing a domestic pig. It is thrust into his 

body immediately below the breast bone, and upwards towards his heart, thereby 
causing death in a few seconds, and with the expenditure of only a few drops of 
blood. Sometimes an iron spike, bayonet, or even a ram.rod (obtained from ship- 
traders) has been used for this pui*pose. In like manner, a fowl is frequently killed 

** Brand's Popular AniiquitieB, Vol. III. p. 5. 41 Cha>mbera*8 Book ofDayg, Vol. I. p. 140. 

•• Bonibiy QaxHiser, Vol. XVin. p. 302. « Op. dt. Vol. XVII. p. 115. 

•2 Prom MS. Notes. *» Burton's Ddhom&y, Vol. I. p. 21 a •* Qp. cii. Vol. I. p. 288. 

•• Fergnaaon'a Tree and SerpenU Wonhip. »• Dyer's PcU-Lore, p. 172. 
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by piercing the cavity behind the skull (Medulla oblongata) with a stout feather 
plucked from its own wing.] 

122 {m). Shandn-hiflhoya or Tendiiha (C. ^. Kenviap-fiih). Curved iron implement with 

sharp edge at the upper end and fixed in a bamboo handle : used for scoop- 
ing out the kernel from ripe cocoanuts, when required for making hishoya 
{vide No. 33). 

18. Household Articles. 

123 (m). Hifaih or Hifaish (C. N, Sftnap). Hoe, used in digging up yams, etcr, and in 

planting seedlings. Similar, but separate, hoes are used for dicing a grave, and 
for the disinterments which occar at the concluding memorial -feast. 

124 (w). KenwAh-enchon or Wane-enchon (C. iV, Elondr&h-chon). Eake, for scraping 

away rubbish from the vicinity of a hut. 

125 (w). Kanwol-enchon (C. N. Han&k-chOD). Wooden scraper, used for making a 

channel for rain-water in the sand under the eaves of a hut. 

126 (m). Kaniala (C V. Tan6ma). Wooden pillow. Various descriptions are made and 

used. At Car Nicobar, the floor-beams are sometimes so made as to be a few inches 
above the rest of the floor. They thereby serve for providing a substitute for 
pillows for several persons. 

127 (/). Entoma-k5i. Cloth-pad in the form of a pillow, used in the Central and 

Southern Groups for flattening the occiput in infants. No pressure is used, the 
babe being merely kept flat on its back, generally in its mother's lap, for as long 
as possible, with its head resting on the pad. By the time the child is about 18 
months old the desired flatness of the occiput has gemerally been attained. The 
natives of Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, and Bompoka have apparently never 
adopted the practice. 

128 (m). Kenrata. A description of calendar, generally in the form of a wooden sword-blade, 

used at Car Nicobar. Along the narrow space each incision denotes a **moon*' 
(lunar month), and along the broad space the intermediate incisions indicate a day. 
The nomber of diagonal cuts in one or other direction denote respectively the 
number of days in each stage of the waxing and waning moon. After one side of 
this blade-like object has been thus marked, the other side is similarly treated. 
The object of this calendar is to record the time occupied by some event, such as 
that of an infant in learning to walk. Parents are thereby enabled to compare the 
relative precocity of their respective offspring. 

129 (w). Sand^t^tabftka. Cigarette-holder, used by Car Nicobarese women for the first two 

months after child-birth, their hands being held to be unclean during that period. 
The cigarettes are made and placed in the holder by some friend, 

130 (/). Lam-tabftka. Cigarette, made and used at Car J^icobar, 

131 (m). Hen-hen (C. N, Enk6t). Loujg pole provided with an iron blade at the upper end 

and used for severing bunches of Pandanns fruit, betel-nuts, and Chavica leaves, 
which are otherwise out of reach. 

132 (m). Henheat-hishoya (C. N, Kenwok). Hooked pole, used for lowering and i-aising a 

pair of hishoya (vide No. 33), when drawing water at a well. 

133 (jh). Henheat-enyun. Similar implement for lifting an enyiin {vide No. 95), in order 

to take out any fish which have been entrapped in it. At Car Nicobar a float is 
provided for raising the enyun. 
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14. Artioles of Shells and Fibres. 

134. Ck-kanlai (C. N. Ko-niat). Capsa rugosof Area, or An aiiyiidcB shtW^, nsed for 
scraping the kernel of the ripe cocoannt in order to form past^. When so employed 
it is styled kanohnat-ngoAt, lit,, scratch-cocoanut (vide No, 41). 

135. Ok-kaniahan ((/'. N. Kannih). Cordium and similar shells, used in the same waj 
and for the same purpose as the ok-kanlai (vide No, l34), 

13G. Ok heeu. Shell of the genns Mi/filns, Is used for removing the pellicle of 

Fandanus drupes, by scraping with the sharp edge of the shell, and prior to using 
the Cyrena shell {vide No. 137). 

137. Ok-hangai (C, N. Kenfiiat or Tenkoh). (?i/?ena shell, used for remoring the puTp 
from partially boiled Fandanus drupes when preparing the paste : also at Chowra, 
when pot-moulding, in order U> remoie particles of stone, etc., from the clay surfaces 
of the utensil in process of manufacture. Small specimens are sometimes used by 
old persons as spoons, when eating the soft fruit of the unripe cocoanut. For 
this purpose, however, it is more usual to improvise a spoon by cutting off with 
a ddo a small portion of the outer husk of the nut. 

138. Ok'puka. Ctjpr<jea shell, nsed at Chowra for ^bioothing the aurfaces of a 
newly-moulded pot, prior to baking. 

139. Ok-deya <C. N, Ok-mopiat). Dried ray -fish hide, used as a g^ter in preparing 
an ointment called Kala-feha (composed of the powder of a certain jungle-seed 
mixed with cocoanut-oil), which is applied to the temp)e» a» a cure for head-ache. 
Also employed, like emery-cloth, or sand-paper, for smoothing surfaces of wood 
and cocoanut-shells. 

140 (/). Ok-ho. Bark-cloth, prepared from the bark of the Fictts hrevicuspis, chiefly by 

the women of the coast and inland tribes of Great Nicobar. It is worn, in 
the form of skirts, by the coast-women of Great Nicobar when mourning. Many 
of the Shorn Pen women wear it eontinuallyt when unable to procure calico 
from their coast neighbours. The process of mannfactnre is simply soaking a 
piece of the bark of the requisite dimensions in a fresh-water stream till the pulpy 
substance can be readily extracted by pounding the matenal between large 
smooth stones. When only the fibrous substance remains the piece is spread, 
or suspended, in the sun to dry. 

141 (/). IL Fibre obtained from the bark of the Anodendmm paniculatnm. It was 

formerly used for providing thread for sewing, but cotton thread, purchased from 
ship-traders, is now in common use. It is sometimes used for cleaning Fandanns 
■paste, when hennoat fibre is not at hand {vide No. 144). The Andamanese regard 
this as the most valuable fibre obtainable on their islands ; their bow-strings, arrow- 
fastenings, fine-nets, etc., arc made of it. 

142 (/). li-dai-shuru. Fibre of the pineapple-leaf. It has at times been used for sewing 

purposes, and also for cleaning PancZa nu^-paste (vide No. 144). 

X43 (/). PaiyuA^ Fibre of the Gnctum eduJe, Although known to the Nicobarese, their 
wants being better supplied by other plants or means, they have apparently never 
had recourse to this fibre, which is extensively used by Andamanese in the 
manufacture of their hand-fishing-nets, sleeping-mats, and occasionally for arrow- 
fastenings. 

144 (/). Hennoat (C. A\ H&n&u). Fibre obtained from- the MelocMa velutina (Sic. 
Henpoan). One of these fibres serves the useful purpose of removing the fine 
filaments from a loaf of freshly -prepared Panofantw-paste. This work is performed 
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by women, who, in its preparation, pass the fibre continually through the mass of 
doughy substance, very much after the manner that a grocer cuts through a cheese 
with a piece of wire. The operation is continued until no more filaments are 
extracted by the fibre, which, when employed in this way, is called Elanewat* 
Since the abandonment of the harbour at Nancowry as a Government Penal 
Settlement, the natives have discovered that the fibre of the aloes planted by the 
English surpasses that of the Melochia velutina for this purpose. A stout strip of 
the fibrous-bark, tied into a loop and placed over the ankles, is used when ascendinor 
cocoanut-trees. It is called Yiap when so used. The Andamauese make use of 
this fibre in the construction of their turtle-lines, nets, etc. 

145 (w). Het-toit (7, y. Tako-wftha). Fibre of the Gnetum gnemon. This is the most 

valued and useful fibre of the Nicobarese : their cross-bow strings, spear-fastenings, 
harpoon- and fishing-lines are made of it. 

16. Articles connected with Superstitions. 

146 (w). Fum {C, N, Aniima). Plantain-leaf necklaces. These are made by slitting young 

plan tain -leaves. The numerous naiTOw shreds thus formed are suspended round 
the neck by members of both sexes at memorial-feasts. These temporary necklaces* 
when freshly made, are attractive. They are also placed round the necks of the 
kareau (vide No. 152), where they remain till they wither or are renewed at 
some subsequent feast. The object of these necklaces is to please the spirits of 
those they are commemorating, as well as the Iwi-ka, the fnendly spirits. 

147 (?n). Shim. A peculiar description of cage made of young cocoanut-leaves : used for 

entrapping evil spirits at a time when there is any unusual sickness in a village. 
Certain leaves, which are placed inside the shim, are supposed to possess the vii*tue 
of attracting the spirits. With the object of ridding the village and island of the 
presence of the evil spirits, a singular raft, called henmai (vide No. 148), is 
constructed and provided with sails, consisting of trimmed cocoanut-fronds. When 
the henmai is ready the Sh&mans (Menliiana), after great exertions, succeed in 
capturing the malign spirits and imprisoning them in the shim or shims, which 
are then placed on the henmai. This is then launched and towed out to sea by 
men in canoes. A similar object, called en-t6h, is made and used for the same 
purpose at Car Nicobar. It sometimes happens that a henmai drifts to some other 
village, in which case it has been usual for the men there to shew their resentment 
by turning out with their fighting-sticks (vide No. 28), and attacking the men of 
the village whence the henmai was despatched. 

147 a. (m). Henmai (C N, Ea-t6h). Picturesque raft, constructed of light spars and provided 

with small masts and cocoanut-leaf sails. One or more of these is made and launched 
on various occasions for the conveyance to sea of evil spirits ; viz,, (1) on the 
completion of a new hut, in order to ensure that no wandering spirits that may be 
lurking about Uiay enter in and take possession prior to its intended occupants ; 
{^) at the entoin memorial-feast, provided the wind be favourable, i. e., off the land ; 
and (5) when much sickness is prevalent, or any misfortune has occurred, such as a 
fatal accident. For the mode of capturing evil spirits for shipment to sea by 
means of the henmai see No. 146. 

148 (m). Eir&ha. Cocoanut-leaf ti-ay, on which food for the use of the evicted spirits is placed 

in the henmai, before this raft is towed out to sea. 

149 (m). HalAIa-kamapfth or Hal&la-kemili. A hat, which differs only from No. 29 

in being ornamented with cloth in folds : placed on a disinterred male skull on 
the night of the final memorial-fea9t (Central Group). 
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150 (m). Hoto-kamapah. A hat placed on a disinterred female skull on the night of the 

final memorial -feast. The greater portion of the rim consists of cigarettes, neatlj 
arranged round the crown. 

151 (w). Da-yiing. A narrow board (sometimes cut from a canoe belonging to the deceased)^ 

placed beneath the corpse before wrapping the winding sheets, the object being to 
stiffen the corpse, for conveyance to the place of interment. 

152 (m). Eareau. Carved wooden human figure, generally about life-size, kept in a hut to 

frighten away the iwi, i, e., the evil spirits. When newly-made, and on the occasion 
of any sickness in the hut, it is regarded as a lienta-k5i (vide No. 153). Those 
representing a woman are assumed to be equally feared by the bad spirits, as they 
are credited with the faculty of giving notice to the other kareaus whenever the 
spirits intend mischief (Central Group). At certain villages on Teressa and Bom- 
poka, the kareau is hollowed out in the trunk, and contains the bones of some 
famous Menliiana^ i, e., ** medicine-man" or exorcist, many years deceased, while 
his skull and jaw-bone are fixed in a socket provided for the purpose between the 
shoulders of the figure, which is usually, if not invariably, represented sitting cross- 
legged. On the skull is generally to be seen an old silk-hat or other foreign head- 
gear. These kareau are so highly esteemed that no reasonable offer would serve to 
secure a specimen. In the Southern Group and at Chowra, there are but few 
kareau, and those small and inferior and copied from the type in the Central 
Group. At Car Nicobar, none are to be seen. 

153 (m). Fom&k-6nh. A large neatly-constructed bundle of trimmed firewood in the form 

of a cylinder, commonly seen under huts in the Central Group for the purpose of 
being offered by its owner on the grave of any relative who may die. It is never 
kindled, but is merely regarded as an offering, which has cost the donor some time 
and labor to prepare, 

16. Domestio Objeoti. 

154(?w^/).Min61-6nh (Car Nk, 'Ngtb). A roll of ordinary firewood, consisting merely of 
faggots tied together and forming a cylindrical bundle. A number of these are kept 
dry under the hut for use when required, 

155, Jnuain. Tool used in scooping a log in order to form a canoe, The iron head is 
obtained from ship-traders. The chief peculiarity in this object is that, by altering 
its position in respect to the handle, it can be used for scooping any portion of the 
interior of a canoe-shell. A small specimen is styled kenlanh. 

155 (a). European axes (Enloin), and adzes (Danan), are imported and extensively used. 

156. Tan&p. Burmese lacquered betel-boxes, ia^porte4 and to be seen at most villages 
espepially at Car Nicobar. 

(To he continued,) 



JIISCELLANEA. 



THE TENTH CONGHESS OP OEIENTALISTS, 
GENEVA, 1894. 

I REPBBSENTEB the Bengal Government, the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, and the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, at the Tenth International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Geneva, in September 1894, 
and the following notes and extracts from the 
diary kept during the meeting may, therefore, 



prove of interest and value to the readers of the 
Indian Antiquary : — 

NoteB, 

It will be seen from the extracts from the diary 
that the thorny question of transliteration was 
attacked by a strong committee of the savans 
present, and at last a scheme (admittedly a com<r 
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promise) haa been adopted for general use 
over the civilized world. It may be hoped that 
uniformity wUl, in f atare, exist in the transcription 
of Oriental languages by scholars of all nations. 
Although not a member myself of the committee* 
I was in constant friendly communication with 
its members, and was examined as a witness, or, 
perhaps more accurately, was allowed to plead 
the cause of India before it. I am glad to be 
able to state, as the direct result of my efforts, 
that a scheme has been adopted which can be 
Hccepted without difficulty not only by Indian 
scholars, but also for the purposes of ordinary 
common life. The system originally proposed 
and half adopted, though admirably scientific, 
and preferable from a scholar's point of view, had 
no chance of being accepted for general use in 
India. Now, however, the needs of Hindis t&ni, 
Hindi, and other modem Indian languages have 
been considered, and very few and unimportaat 
changes in the Jonesian system at present in use 
will be required. 

Another subject of considerable interest to the 
Indian public was discussed by the Congress. I 
allude to the present uncared-for condition of 
the Asdka inEksriptions, and to the efforts which 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum are making 
for their preservation. In connexion with this, a 
resolution was passed by the Congress thanking 
the Trustees for their action, and urging the im« 
portance of the matter upon the attention of the 
Government of India. As Philological Secretary 
and Delegate of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and as a Trustee of the Indian Museum, I was 
enabled to give the Congress accurate information 
concerning the subject. The resolution was the 
result of important speeches by three of the great- 
est authorities on Indian epigraphy now living — 
Dr. G. Biihler of Vienna, M. E. Senart of Paris 
(both of whom have made a special study of the 
Asoka inscriptions), and Dr. Burgess. 

In the matter of social arrangements, nothing 
more cordial can be conceived than the welcome 
accorded to those assembled, not only by the 
President of the Congress, but by the Canton 
and by the town of Geneva, as well as by the 
private inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Almost 
every day while the Congress lasted there 
was an excursion, a garden party, or a dinner, 
and, although the hospitality was shewn on the 
widest scale, each guest somehow felt that he was 
receiving the personal attentions of his host in a 
manner as flattering as it was gracious. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the Congress was 
a mere round of festivities. A great deal of im- 
portant and solid work was got through. But 
this hospitality happily forwarded another of the 



great objects of these Congresses, the bringing 
together into personal intercourse of scholars 
wh®, but for them, could never meet, and who 
have hitherto communicated with each other only 
by correspondence, or, perhaps, by somewhat 
heated polemics. Putting the public sectional 
papers to one side, many disputed points were 
discussed in friendly conversations, and many 
scholars found that, after all, they did not differ 
so widely from their confreres as they had im- 
agined. 

Sxtracts from the Diary. 

1. I arrived in Geneva on Sunday, the 2nd of 
September. On Monday, evening, the 3rd, there 
was an informal reunion at the Hotel National, 
where all the members, who had by that time 
arrived, renewed old acquaintances and made 
new ones. 

2. The formal opening of the Congress took 
place in the Aula of the fine University buildings 
at 10 a. m., on Tuesday, the 4th September. The 
proceedings commenced with a short speech from 
Colonel Frey, President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and ex-Honorary President of the Congress* 
in which he welcomed the foreign members in 
the name of Switzerland. He was followed by 
Mr. Richard, President of the Council of the Re- 
public and Canton of Geneva, and Honorary • 
President of the Congress, who welcomed us in 
the name of the former body. M. Naville, the 
learned Egyptologist, the President of the Con- 
gress, then gave ^his presidential address. He 
gave a rapid summary of the history of Oriental 
studies in Geneva, and maintained that one of 
the great features of modem discoveries was the 
close connexion which existed between the an. 
cient civilizations of the world. He made special 
reference to the intimate relations which have 
lately been found to have existed between the 
civilizations of Greece, Egypt and Nineveh. He 
thanked the Federal and Cantonal authorities for 
the support which they had lent to the Congress, 
the sovereigns and members of sovereign families 
who had accepted the titles of Patrons and Hono- 
rary Vice-Presidents, and finally the savans, who 
had responded in such large numbers to the invi.. 
tation of the Committee of Organization. M. 
Maspero in the name of the Government of 
France, Lord Reay in the name of his fellow- 
countrymen, Professor Windisch in that of the 
German scholars. Count de Gubematis in the 
name of Italy, and Ahmed Zeky in the name of 
the Khedive, wished success to the Congress, and 
thanked Geneva for its hospitality. A number of 
presentations of Oriental works were then made 
to the Congress by authors, by learned societies, 
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and by Govemments. A oommittee to settle a 
uniform system of tr cms! iteration to be adopt- 
ed by all Oriental Societies and by Oriental scho- 
lars of all countries was then appointed. The 
members were Messrs. Socin, Barbier de Mey- 
nard, de GoBJe, Plunkett, Lyon, Biihler, Senart^ 
Windisch, and de Sanssure. The proceedings 
terminated at midday with the appointment of 
the Consoltative Committee. 

3. The members of the Congress divided them- 
selves in the afternoon into the following 
sections : — 

I. — India — 

President, Lord Reay; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Weber of Berlin, and Biihler of 
Vienna. 
I hia. — Aryan Linguistics- 
President, Signer Ascoli; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Br^al and Schmidt. 

II. — Semitic Languages (non-Musalm&n) — 

President, M. B^autzsch ; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. J. Oppert, Tiele, and Almkvist. 
in. — Musalm&n Languages — 

President, M. Schefer; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. de Goeje, Goldziher, and Sachau. 

IV. — Egypt and African Languages — 

. President, M. Maspero; Vice-Presidents, 

Messrs. Lepage, Benouf, and Lieblein. 

V. — The Far East — 

President, M. Schlegel ; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Cordier and Valenziani. 

VI. — Greece and the East — 

President, M. Merriam ; Vice-Presidents* 

Messrs. Perrot and Bikelas. 
This was a new section, opened for the 
reasons given in M. Naville's presiden- 
tial address. 
VIL — Oriental Geography and Ethnography — 
President, Professor A. Vamb^ry; Vice- 
Presidents, Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
and M. de ClaparMe. 
This also was a new section. 
4. Section I. {India), —This section held seven 
sittings, and among the subjects of inter^t may 
be mentioned the following :— 

(a) Professor Weber spoke in moving, terms 
on the late regretted death of Profl Whit- 
ney, the great American Sanskritist. On the 
motion of Ex)rd Reay, the President of the section, 
a message of condolence was sent to the widow 
of the deceased scholar. 

(6) M. Senart laid before the members present 
gome photographs of inscriptions lately discover- 
ed by Major Deane in Afgh&n territory. They 



were in an unknown character and had not yet 
been deciphered. Rubbings of these inscriptions 
were exhibited at a meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal some months ago. 

(c) Mr. Cecil Bendall shewed rubbings of a short 
inscription in the Indian Museum. The inscrip- 
tion is interesting, as being written in the some- 
what rare " wedge-headed ** characters hitherto 
only found in N'dp&l, and was a unique example 
of an epigraph couched in literary P&li. It form- 
ed a portion of the collection made by Mr. Broad - 
ley in Bih&r. 

{d) Professor H. Oldenberg read a paper on 
the Vedic religion, in which he endeavoured to 
distinguish the mythical, the popular, the Indo- 
European, the Indo-Iranian, and the Indian 
elements of the V^as. He maintained that 
Varuna (the god of the ocean), was primitively a 
lunar deity. This paper provoked some lively 
criticism on the part of Dr. Pischel, the leader of 
the Eahemeristic School of Vedic scholars. 

(e) Professor von Schrosder read an import- 
ant paper on the K4thaka recension of the Tajur 
Vdda, its manuscripts, its system of accentuation, 
and its relationship with the works of the Indian 
Grammarians and Lexicographers. A manuscript 
of the work recently found by Dr. Stein in Kadmfr 
has revealed many peculiarities, and has enabled 
Dr. von Schroeder to recogize several allusions to 
the work in the sUtras of P&nini. 

(/) Professor Leumann gave an interesting ac- 
count of the Jaina Avasyaka, more especially 
of the two first parts of that work, — the Samdyika, 
a kind of prose creed, and the ChaturvirhSatistava, 
He presented a facsimile of a manuscript of this 
work, which he intends to publish by subscription. 
Professor Weber drew attention to the great 
antiquity and importance of the Samdyika. The 
members present congratulated Prof. Leumann 
and wished him every success in his enterprise. 

(^) A short paper was read by Dr. Pfungst on 
" Esoteric Buddhism,'' which he described as 
ba^sed on ideas held by a number of incompetent 
persons. Messrs. Euhn, Weber, Leumann and 
Biihler, etc., cordially agreed with Dr. Pfungst 
and the so-called system was denounced on all 
sides as ein volUtdndiger schwindel. Dr. Pfungst 
proposed that the section should pass a formal 
resolution to that effect, but this did not meet 
with the approval of the savana present, as the 
general opinion was that the subject was beneath 
the cognizance of scholars. The remarks of Prof. 
Weber on the political importance of the move- 
ment were specially noteworthy, as shewing the 
close interest taken in Indian affaire by German 
scholars. 
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(h) Mr. Bhownaggree, the Delegate of the 
Mah&rftja of Bh&vnagar, presented three commu- 
nications — one by Mr. J. N. Vnyala. on Zoroastri- 
anism, one by Mr. J. J. KaniA, on The Philoso- 
phical Schools of India, and one by Sh^kh 
Muhammad Isfahan! on Sufism. He presented to 
the Congress a handsome volume of Sanskrit and 
Pr&krit insoriptions existing in the Bh&v- 
nagar State published at the expense of the 
Mah^r&ja, and concluded by reading a work by 
Mr. S. D. Bharucha on The Persian pesatir. 

(t) Dr. Biihler made an important communication 
regarding the well-known Asdka insoriptions 
of India. The historical and linguistic value of 
these ancient monuments cannot be overstated. 
Nevertheless, they are lying exposed to the 
weather, and within recent years have suffered 
considerable injuries both from that source and 
from iconoclasts or relic hunting tourists. They 
are also inconveniently situated, some in the 
extreme North-West, others in Orissa, others in 
Maisur, others in Gujar&t, others in Central India, 
and others again in NSp&l. Even when approach- 
ed, some of them are so placed that they cannot 
be read without using scaffolding. I was enabled 
to report to the Congress that, to remedy this 
state of affairs, the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
had offered, if f ands were made available, to take 
facsimile casts of all these inscriptions, and to 
form an Asoka gallery in their building, where 
these casts could be collected and made accessible 
to students. Messrs. Biihler, Weber, Burgess» 
Senart, Bhownaggree, and Lord Reay, all spoke 
warmly in support of this proposal, and the follow- 
ing resolution, which was subsequently adopted 
by the Congress as a whole, was passed by accla- 
mation : — 

"Que I'adminidtration du Mus^e Indien de 
Calcutta sera remerciee, au nom da Congrfes, des 
efforts qu*elle fait pour la preparation de moulages 
des inscriptions d*A^6ka ; et que le Gouvemement 
de rinde et les Gouvemments qui en dependent 
seront pries, au nom du Congr^s, d'adopter les 
mesures de preservation et de reproduction de ces 
monuments, propos^es par la dite administration.*' 

(j) Count de Gubematis presented some 
interesting notes on the influence of the Indian 
tradition on the representation of Hell in the 
poetry of Dante, and on the frescos in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. 

(k) Professor Sylvain L^vi, one of the most 
rising of the younger school of Sanskrit scholars 
in Paris, and who is one of the few who knows at 
once Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese, gave a most 
interesting account of a Sanskrit poem by Harsha 
Charita of Ka^mtr, discovered by him in a 
ClilneBe version of the Buddhist Tripitaka. 



Although in Sanskrit, the whole was written in 
Chinese characters, and besides its intrinsic value, 
it gives us information of the greatest pi*actical 
importance as to the system adopted by the 
Chinese in transliteratiug Indian words into their 
character. The lecturer illustrated this by apply- 
ing the results obtained by him to some doubtful 
names of peoples mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

6. Section I his. (Aryan Linguistics). — Few 
papers in this section were of interest to Indian 
students. 

Most interest was excited by Prof. J. Schmidt's 
paper on the vocalic r, l, w, n, the existence 
of which in the original Indo-Germanic language 
has been asserted by the new school of com- 
parative philologists, headed by Prof. Brug- 
mann. Professor Schmidt, representing the 
older and more conservative school, strongly 
combated the existence of these vowels. His 
arguments are too technical to reproduce here, 
bub they were listened to with great attention, 
and the reading of his paper and the ensuing 
discussion took up the whole of one sitting, the 
latter being continued on the following day. 

Professor Leumann read a short paper on the 
exchanges of forms such as hhid and hhdd in the 
same root in the Yedic language, in connexion 
with the presence or absence of a prefix, and with 
accentuation. 

Professor Wackemagel read a paper on the 
place of Sanskrit in modem philology. He 
combated the opinions of those who would dimi^ 
nish the linguistic importance of that language. 
He pointed out the special iihportance of the 
knowledge which we possess of the different 
periods in the history of the language, from the 
Vedic times down to the Sanskrit of the Eenais^ 
sance. Moreover, some peculiarities of Sanskrit 
syntax could be used to explain certain obscui'e 
phenomena in allied languages. He finally de- 
fended the accuracy of the Hindtl grammarians 
against the assaults which have been made 
against them of late years. 

At the first meeting of this section Signer 
Ascoli lamented the deaths of Profs. Whitney 
and Schweizer-Sidler, and in this he was followed 
by M, Bre'al and Prof. Weber. 

6. Section II. (Semitic, non-Musalmdn 
languages). — As might be expected, nothing of 
interest to Indian scholars took place in this 
section. Considerable interest was excited by the 
presentation by Doctor Bullinger of a copy of the 
new edition of the Hebrew Bible, just com- 
pleted by Dr. Ginsburg. Mrs. Lewis gave an 
account of two Palestinian Syriac Lectionaries 
and of a Syriac manuscript of the gospels, disco- 
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vered by her at Moimt Sinai ; this also excited 
much interest. Professor Haupt made a learned 
commnnication on the situation of the Paradise of 
the Bible, and was not able to locate it in any de- 
finite place. Dr. Gust contributed an interesting 
printed essay on the ancient religions of the world 
before the Ohi*istian era, and M. Hal^vy maintain- 
ed the importance of Assyriological research in 
connection with sound Biblical criticism. 

7. Section III. (Musalm&n languages). — The 
proceedings commenced with a special mention 
of the loss of Prof. Bobertson Smith, made 
by Prof. Goldziher, and the same scholar at 
a subsequent meeting read an important paper 
entitled ** Observations on the primitive history 
of poetry among the Arabs." It is thus sum- 
marised in the Proch Verbal : — ** Poetry began 
with magic incantations. The Arabic poet is 
first of all an enchanter. His name, shdir, the 
knower, is identical with the Hebrew yid*dni. 
The principal duty of the poet was to injure the 
enemies of the tribe by magic formulas. We find 
the most ancient example of this function of a 
poet in the Old Testament, in the history of 
Balaam. Professor Goldziher endeavoured to 
reconstitute these formulas, as they were amongst 
the ancient Arabs, and shewed that their form 
was that of the saga, in which metre was a later 
development. In the course of centuries these 
magic formulas gave nse to satirical poetry, the 
primitive recitation of which was accompanied 
by various external gestures. The old termino- 
logy of Arabic poetry has preserved many traces 
of this orig^. For instance, the term feo/y a, of 
which the origiilal meaning is ''formula over- 
whelming the head of the adversary." 

Professor D. Margoliouth described the corre- 
spondence of Ibn-al-athii* al-Jazari, preserved at 
the Bodleian Library. These letters are dated 
from 621 to 627 A. H. 

M. Griinert gave an accoimt of Dr. Glaser's 
recent discoveries in Arabia, and a valuable 
paper was read by Dr. HoVn on his discoveries in 
Persian and Turkish in the Vatican library. Dr. 
Seybold read a paper on the Arab dialect spoken 
at Grenada, pointing out how much still remained 



to be done for the accurate study of the Moorish 
regime in Spain. 

8. Section IV. (Egypt and African langua- 
ges). — The chief papers were from Prof. 
Piehl on Egyptian Lexicography, and from Drs. 
Hess and Krall on a Demotic work discovered in 
the Rainer Collection. Much interest was like- 
wise excited by the report from M. de Morgan of 
his discoveries in Egypt. 

9. Section V. (The Far East) — A huge rub- 
bing' of an insoriptioii in six languages found 
at Kiu-Yong-Koan, to the north of Peking, was 
exhibited by M. Ohavannes. Dr. J. P. N. Land 
gave a paper on the music of Java, which seems 
to shew a curious analogy to the elements from 
which counterpoint was developed in the West, 
though the tonal basis is quite different. Dr. 
Waddell's paper on a My8tery..play of the 
Tibetan Ijamae was read for him, and an impoi't- 
aut communication was made by Prof. 
Radlov on his discoveries and readings of 
inscriptions firom Central Asia, near Lake 
Baikal. This paper was the great event of this 
section of the Congress. Professor Schlegel 
read a paper, to which ladies were specially in- 
vited, on the social position of Chinese women. 

10. Section VI . (Greece and the East), and 
Section VII. (Oriental Geography and Ethi^o- 
^ogj). — These sections were not largely attended, 
nor were the papers read of interest, except to 
specialists in the subjects dealt with. In neither 
of them had any of the papers reference to 
India . 

11. The Congress was formally closed at 
9 a. m. on Wednesday, the 12th September. At 
the final general meeting several resolutions were 
adopted, after having passed through the ordeal 
of tbe Consultative Committee. Amongst them 
may be mentioned the resolution regarding the 
Asoka Inscriptions, and one embodying the 
results of the labours of the Transliteration Com^ 
mittee. It is hoped that a scheme of translitera- 
tion has at length been adopted, which can be 
accepted in all countries, and by scholars of all 
nationalities. 

G. A. G&iBBsov. 



NOTES AND 
NAMES POE, AND OFFEEINGS TO, THE 
GODDESS OP SMALL-POX. 

Small-pox is popularly known by the name of 
SltlA meaning "cool," irom sit, and as 7ha9di 
meaning also ** cool.*' Why should the attribute 
of coolness be applied to a fever P I may also 

> [This may be merely another of the innumorable 
iQstaacea of sympathetic iuagio. Cool names and cool 



QUERIES, 
point out that cold -water and odd food ar^ 
offered to SitlA (or Thandt), as the (Joddess of 
Small-pox, at her shrines, but I am not sure that 
this would explain her name. Why should cool 
offerings be given her P * 

GuBDYAL Singh in P. N. and Q. 1883. 

offerings are used to induce the demon of heat to 
become cool. — Ed.1 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 

FROM THE PAPEES OP THE LATE A. C. BURNEliL. 

{Coniimtsd from page 121.) 

BUBNELIa MSS. No. 15 — continued. 

THE STOBY OP ZOTI AND CHANNAYYA— conhnwc^Z. 

THE Ballal made one Sinnappa Nftikar sit at the gate to see whether Deji went happily 
or in sorrow, when she went to Erajha. She passed by Sinnappa Kaikar. She passed 
by Badi Pamma^ and when she passed by Muguli Sanlaya, she began to sigh. Sayina Baidya 
went running to the h%du of Parimile BaliaJ, who said : — " There is an ancient hidu built by 
me, where she may bring forth her child and get well." 

** I will not bring forth my child at the h^du built by you," said she. 

The Ballal got her a hut and a yard belonging to one Birmana, a tenant of some dry land. 
He took off his waist-belt of silver, and placed it for her to hold on to. 

'* By holding this, with one single pain, will you bring forth two children from your 
womb, and be well. I shall come to give names to your children," said he. 

Thus did she bring forth, and the first iataham was passed, and the second also. And 
at the time of passing the fifth iataham^ the holy water of the God was brought to her, and 
she bathed on the fortieth day. 

After some days and months were passed, Deyt went to a temple to obtain merit, and 
offered at the feet of the god an Areca fiower and a handful of money. 

"Deyt, do you receive sandal and flowers from the god, and bear children," said the priest. 

VThen Dey! returned back, the Balla| sent a man to her : — " Come to mj house I You 
have already bathed on the fortieth day ; therefore you should take your food in my house,'' 
said theBalUl. 

*• The food which I take at home is yours ; and the food which I take in this hut is your 
also,** said she. 

When the Balla} came to her house to give her children names, a stool with three legs was 
placed for him to sit on. 

** Do youy Deyt, call your children, as I want to see them," said the BalUl. 

Then she went inside and brought out K6ii, who was bom first. 

** O Deyl, you had better give this child the name K6ti, that he may endure for ever, like 
the comer-stone of the temple at K6t^^var ; and to the second child the name Channayya^ that 
he may endure like the comer-stone at the comer of the temple at ChattiSvar," said the BalMl. 
" Keep these children in a cradle and swing it." 

Then she went out with some dirty clothes of her children, and cried aloud : — " Rama ! 
alas for the sin of Brahmahatti ! Alo ! Alo ! " 

She went to the tank called Padirft<JL Koval and put her children's clothes into the 
water. She was washing the clothes, bending down, and beating them on a stone, when a leaf 
of a red cocoanut tree fell on her, which Murka Baidya at Murkotli saw. 

Deyi said : — "I cannot live I I cannot live " ! 

Then Marka Baidya of Murkotti went running to Parim41e Ballal, who came himself 
running, and made her stand up. The Ballal asked her what was the matter. 

** I cannot live ! I cannot live !" said she, and was taken home, leaning on the others* 
shoulders. 
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Deyt was carried to one Birmana Baidya. When they made Deji sit dowD, she saw the 
people aronnd her and said : — " O men ! I am called by the God ; so bring my children !*' 

She looked well at her children and wept bitterly. 

**Why do you weep so bitterly ?" asked Parimale Ballal. 

** Ballal ! Ballal! Four into my month water from a pot with tulad leaves in it. I leave my 
body here and enter Kailasa/' said she. '* Hold up the tulas^ plant and pour water into my 
mouth. I will leave my body here and enter Vaikuntha." 

Saying this again and again, she left her body and went away to Kailasa. She went to 
Kail^a first, and then to Vaikuntha. Wood for burning was placed at the burial ground, u 
mango tree before and a jack tree behind, being cut down. Sixty bundles of sandal- wood 
were put upon Deyi, and she was burnt with oil and gM, Then her caste-people were called 
and told to appoint a day for her funeral ceremony. The day was appointed. On the third 
day after her burning, the ashes were gathered, and on the fourteenth day the funeral cere- 
mony was performed. 

**Now, take the children to my b^dut** said the Ballal (to his servants). 

He reared the children, supplying them with food, a mora of rice, and a piece of thick 
pachade cloth, and of mandirU He presented them also with a white silk cloth from Bolur, a 
black silk cloth from Kaliir, and a girdle, too. He presented them with coats also. After they 
began to take their meals at the hxdu of the Ballal they waxed fat. 

** It is not enough for us to drink only water, we should live in the world like ornaments 
of gold," said K6ti and Channayya. ** It is not enough that we walk round the four sides of 
a hambula, we must live together with our caste-people. We must go to the wars. We have 
inquired at Adumafija K6tya about some playmates, and we want to persuade the Ballal to 
help us in this matter.' ' 

Accordingly they induced him to help them. 

'* A letter is to be sent by a man to our uncle Sayina Baidya at firajha,'* said they. 

A letter was written to him telling him to start at once, without taking a meal or looking 
to his dress. The letter was carried to firajha, where it was read, and when it was read, there 
was found to be written in it, that Sayina should go to the bidu in a ghalige, Sayina went to 
the bidu in a ffhalige, and saluted the Ballal. He sent for the children and said : — 

** Send these boys to play as happily as they have been reared carefully up to this time.*' 

So Sayina took them to firajha. When he left the b-du, it was known to £Utlr Abbe of 
the Ch&vadi, and as the children were leaving the b'du Elliir Abbe saw them. She took off 
her padumdrehe girdle of silver and presented it to them. She brought a hat of parrot-colour 
for Koji Baidya, and a hat of the colour of the puda bird for Channayya. She had them 
dressed in these, and presented them by her own hand with a dagger called BAma Kengpide. 

" Your food is like that of the Baidya, of fidambdr ! " said filliir Abbe, as she blessed them. 

\^ "0 Sayina ! take the children home ! Such children as these have never yet been born, nor 
will be born hereafter." 

He took them to firajha, and made them sit on a swinging cot hung from a rafter. 

" We will go to play, uncle," said the children. 

** Ah, my children ! Other children of your age cannot even crawl on the ground upon 
their bellies. The oil and the ghi on your heads are not dry yet, and the smell of birth is still 
upon you," said their uncle to them. 

" Our mother died at our birth, and so you make reflections on us and are too plain. Send 
us to play, or we go, uncle," said they. 
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And they became quite angry, and went throngb the gate, and entered the house by a 
small door. They stood there, touching the walls, and holdifig the roof of the house, and 
weeping bitterly. Their uncle's wife, SAyina Baidyati, asked them :— "What is it, children ? 
why do you cry ?*' 

•* If we had our mother and father, they would have allowed us to go and play, and come 
back," said they. 

So their aunt called her husband, and told him to let the children play, and to let them go, 

" Let them go and play, and come back," said she. 

Then Uncle S&yina called them, seated them on the swinging cot hung from a rafter, and 
gave them permission to go and play and come back. In this way he told them to go and play. 
** You have told us to go and play, but you have not told us how," said they. 

" O my childi*en, you know how to play, but you do not know the toys," said their uncle 
" Go to the bank of a river, and get round and heavy stones. Go to the bushes and get some 
palle berries ; a basket full of them. Go to the thorny shrubs, and get some kanihja berries. 
Go to the prickly shrubs for hadenjehai berries. Go to the reeds, and get some bundles of thin 
canes. Go to the bell-metal smith, and get some small bells of bell-metal. Go to the black- 
smith, and get a shield for your dagger, called Ruraa Keiigude." 

They got all the toys in three days, which ordinarily required about twelve days to make. 

•* Toys are ready lor the play, uncle ! We go to the play, uncle ! We go to the play. 
Listen, Uncle Sayina ! " said they. 

They put on their dresses themselves. 

** Children, go and play happily," said Sayina Baidya. 

Then they went and asked some boys if they might join in their play. 

** We do not tell heroes, who wish to come, to go away. And we do not call to any heroes 
who are going away ! If you like, you may come and play ! '* said the boys. 

Channasrya Baidya and the boys played together, and he was beaten by the boys. 

" O boys, please lend me a palle berry and one haninjaT' said Channayya. **No debt is 
allowed in the play-room. No chunam is to be given even to a brother. There is no defilement 
in the refuse rice ! No interest for two tdra^'^ said the boys. 

"Kfiji, my brother! do you get me 9, palle berry and a kaniiijay 

** Brother, will you play with a single palle and a kadenja ? " said the brother, and gave 
him a single palle and a kadenja berry. 

In the second game Channayya defeated all the boys. 

•* Channayya, lend us a palle and a kadenja ! '* said the boys. 

Then Channayya Baidya said :-— ** * There is no debt in the play -room,' you said to me. - 
That is the beam you have put up and this is the rope we have placed on it," said he, 

Channayya tied them all together and left the play-room. 

•* The heroes, who came to-day, must come to play to-morrow also," said the boys. 

Channayya threw stones, round as a ball, at them. A cry was rtused, and an outciy of 
women, too. The boys* mother at Baddyanda's house sent a man across to them saying : — 
" Give my boys a palle berry and a gajjiga.'* 

'* We will not give them even a pie found on the road ; but if they come to £!rajha we 
will present them with many muras,^* said K6|i and Channayya. 

She would not listen to this, and made a maid-servant take the berries by violence, beating 
the boys. 
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** maid, though we are yoong to-day, we shall grow old to-morrow," said they. "O maid, 
do not raise up envy and qtiarrels among Billayar boys ! Yon had better keep the berries 
carefully in a heap. Though we are young to-day, we shall grow old to-morrow. There is a 
proverb : — * The bodyis hurt by a Kannadi snake's touch, and poison is increased by a 
Nagara snake's bite.' *' 

They went to firajha, and then they went and sat there. 

"What is it, children ? and how is it that dust is on your caps,*' asked their uncle. ** It 
is the dust that we had at first.^® It is not gone yet," said the elder brother. 

•* uncle, Buddyanda's wife took away our beiTies by force and beat us," said Channayya. 

** You did not listen to my advice, " said their uncle. 

*' As she took the berries away by force, they belong to her now ; but, Uncle Siyina, 
where is that which the Ballal presented to our mother P" asked K6ti and Channayya. 

'* There are two divisions of a hambula at Hanidofti B&il," said Sdyina. *' Now you 
young children ! go to the bidu,** said he. *' The BallSl has got his face shaved and looks 
well ; but there is hair on our faces. We will not go as we are to see such a handsome face," 
said they. 

" Children, take j^flwcAo/t betel-leaves from a vine on an Areca tree and mundolU from a 
vine on a Mango tree, dress yourselves with kayeri karpoli cloths, put those betel-leaves into 
a thick cloth and go to the b^du,*' said their uncle. 

** You had better go there, yourself, uncle, and visit the king," said they. 

He went to the bidu and saluted the Ball&l, standing on lower ground. 

*' Come, Sayina, and sit down," said the BalUl. " Where are the heroes whom I bred P" 

"The children are not shaved yet. They say that they will not see your handsome face, 
while theirs are unshaven,*' said Sayina. 

'* Do you, Sayina, get the boys shaved immediately,*' said the Ballal. *• Do you get them 
shaved and get some one to shave their faces well." 

" Who is to be barber, and where is he to shave them ?*' asked Sayina. 

** There is one Siddu Bandftri, an aunt's son, at the town of Karmin SAle in the upper 
oountries on the Ghftts^ and there is another Fernu Band&ri, a grandmother's son. These 
are barbers. Do you write them a letter, Sayina ! and make them come here. Then I will 
supply them with what they require," said the BalUl. 

Soon after that Sayina returned to Srajha. 

** I want to call all my caste-people, and make ihtm gather at my firajha," said he. 

All of them assembled at Erajha one day and wrote a letter. The letter was sent to the 
Ohafs by one Bagga. 

Bagga asked them : — ** On what day is the barber to come ?" 

** To-day is Monday. Next Monday he is to come," said they. 

When Bagga went to the Ghats, Parimale Ballal sent to Sayina rice, g1i% and all the other 
articles necessary for the shaving ceremony. Some days after, t. e., on the next Monday, Siddu 
Band&ri, the aunt's son, came there and saluted all his and other caste-people, who were 
collected there. 

** Who is that there ? Son Bagga ! Fan the barber with a fan, and give him a green 
cocoanut leaf to sit on," said SAyina. 

^® X. 6., when we came into the world from our mother's womb. 
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When the barber sat down, it was time to shave, and the children were seated for having 
rice sprinkled over them. Then the rice was sprinkled over them, and the children got np, 
Parna BandAri sat down to shave Koti, and Siddu Bandari to shave Channayya. Milk was 
applied to their right sides and water was applied to their left sides. 

** Where is a looking glass ?*' asked K6ti. 

A figure of the moon was formed in the middle of the head, and then their faces were 
shaved. Then they had to bathe in cold water to expiate the sin of touching a barber. They 
bathed, and dressed themselves. They sat on a beautiful plank. Sandal and turmeric powder 
and rose water were rubbed on them. They were adorned with gold, jewels, and flowerss 
and silk cloths, and lace. That day all their caste-people came and said : — " O children ! 
there are proverbs : — * It is not an earthen pot.* * No meals with flesh.' * No relation 
witha Br&hman.'" 

Then the children were sprinkled and got up. They bowed down to their caste-people, 
who prepared to take their dinner there. They took their food and chewed betel-nut. 

«* We beg leave of the Ballal to go," said the heroes to their caste-people. 

They put on shoes and took umbrellas, and while they were running along the roots of 
trees touched by their feet were ground into powder, as if by stones, and birds' wings were 
broken. The heroes went to the BallaFs Bidti^ and saluted the Ball&l, standing on lower ground. 

•* Heroes ! come and sit down," said the Ballal. 

«*The business for which we came comes first; sitting comes next," said the heroes. They 
said, •* RAma! Rftma !" and "BrahmAti !" and presented him with what they brought. 

** Master ! where is what you presented to Deyi for our sake ?^ asked they. 

** There is a field for you, named Kalaya Kari, in which plantain trees are planted, and 
another, named Punkare, in which flowers are planted, and which is cultivated by one 
Baddyanda. They are in a large kambula field at Hanidofti Bail, for the cultivation of 
which you had better arrange with Baddyanda, " said the BalUl. 

*• We will go there. Give us permission, sir," said the heroes. 

** Heroes ! chew betel-nut and go home happily," said the BallM. 

*« We will not chew betel-nut before we have ploughed four turns at least in the middle of 
the field, and before we have sown. Moreover, we will not take our food until then," said they. 

** Then take away the things which you have brought me," said he. 

"We do not take back what we have given ! We will have connection only with a pure 
woman ! We will not make friendship with bad company ! We do not put our hands into a 
chump of thistles ! We do not chew again betel-nut that has been spat out. We do not ascend 
the chdvadU if once we have come down. We do not see again the Master's face, when once 
we have seen it. We shew our belly when we come, and shew our back on our return. The 
remainder is at the beginning of seven battles. We shall see it that day. At that time you 
will know OS," said K6ti*and Channayya. 

They left there what they brought him. They went to the shop of B&ma Kamma. They 
paid him two pice and brought a cocoanut to take to Baddyanda. Buddyanda saw them 
while they were still at a distance. As soon as he saw them, he concealed himself behind some 
torn pieces of matting. K6ti and Channayya ascended the chdvadi at once, and called out :— 
** Buddyanda! Buddyanda !" 

** No males are here ! No males are here !" answered Buddyanda's wife. ** O children ! 
the Ballal has gone to Parimale. He went as an arbitrator to settle an oath between an uncle 
and a nephew, and between a grand-father and a grandson in the Upper Country." 
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Then they put the cocoanut on a bed as a present. 

"Let it go. Thongb Bnddyanda is not here, let ns see the five comers of this palace," 
said they. When they looked into the five corners of the palace they found Buddyanda sitting 
covered over with some torn pieces of matting, hiding himself behind a hollow post, 

«* Bnddyanda's wife I What is that in the torn pieces of matting ?'* asked they. 

•*0 children I They are seeds of the months Suggi andEn^l," said she. 

<* Which are of Engl!" asked K6ti. 

** Which are of Suggi,*' asked "Channayya. •* Let ua see whether they are of Suggi or of 
En6i;' 

He tried with hfs dagger if it was soft, 

"I see both of Enel and Suggi. Kofci! let us go,'* said Channayya. 

Then the heroes went away» 

*• Who are they that put a cocoanut on my heart ?" asked Bnddyanda, and threw away the 
cocoanut. 

** Buddyanda, do not do so," said his wife* " It may be useful to you to eat with small 
cucumbers and with some tender bodied padijpi leaves. There are no cocoanuts on the tree 
and no tenants of the upper fields." 

Then they took the cocoanut, broke it, and went away, eating the cocoannt. 

Then the heroes went on to Jlrajha, calling the following persons : — a servant name d 
Kanaka Kattire, a Huggdra called Iral Kurave, and B&il Bakuda, and ordered them to cut 
the grass and the sides of the banks of their kambrUa, to heap some soil to be burnt, and to 
ecatter some leaves (over the field). 

** We know of a good week and day on which to begin the cultivation. Now we want 
to plough with four yokes and to sow in a corner," they said to each other. ** We left three 
months in the middle, and began to cultivate the kambula in the month of S6na. In the 
month of Sona we made the servants chop leaves in pieces. We made them plough five times, 
and harrow nine times. We made them plough in such a way, that there is no difference between 
the soil and the water. Baddyanda made his servants plough his field nine times and harrow 
five times ; and not even a blade of grass bent !" 

When they were passing by Hanidotti Bail, Buddyanda came up to them. 

** Where are you going, Buddyanda ? My brother wants to know/' said Koti. ** I am going 
to the hut of the astrologer Blra Ballya at Matti to ascertain the day for sowing the ham- 
hida,** said Buddyanda. 

** Please, wait a while. I will go to firajha and bring a cocoanut," said Channayya. 

He went to firajha. He put a ladder to the upper story, and took a cocoanut stored there. 
He took away the outer shell and folded it in his thick cloth. He gave the cocoanut to 
Buddyanda. 

" Bnddyanda 1 when you ask about a day for your kambula^ you should ask about a day 
for the Billavar boys' field," said Channayya. 

Buddyanda, soon after the heroes left, broke the cocoanut into pieces and went off, eating 
them, to the house of Bira Ballya at Matti. When he got there and called to him, BalUldi, 
Blra Ballya's wife, answered the call. ** Where is BalyAya gone, BallAldi ?" asked he. 

'* Having told the people of Upper ParmAJ and the lower countries of the good and the 
bad, he has come back and taken a bath in both cold and warm water. He has drunk rice- 
water and now sleeps quietly," answered she. 
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** woman ! call him," said Baddjanda. 

She took water in a beautiful pot and awakened the BalMl, her husband. He rose and 
stood up at once.' 

'* Wife, why did you awake me ?" asked he, and came out. 

« Master ! Buddyanda ! why did you make my wife call me P" asked h^. 

"Bira Malya (Ballya) of Matti ! you must refer to the |)rai»a-book and tell me a day for 
sowing my hamiula^*^ he said. 

The astrologer brought a bench for Buddyanda to sit on. He brought sixty handfnls of 
jdtakams, and thirty handfnls of granthams. He brought balls of gold and silver wires. 

And then Btra Malya of Matti said : •— '' I want to tell you a sure hour, which I shall find 
with the help oi a true star. Therefore you must give me a handful of money." 

As soon as he gave it, Balyaya said: — ** Buddyanda! on Tuesday, early in the morning, let 
the bullocks and men go down to the kambula. Shall I finish this, Buddyanda ?" 

'* Do you, Balyiiya, seek a day for the BLllavars too," said Buddyanda. 

*' For one hambtda only the same day and hour is fixed« There is no separate week or 
day," said Bira Balyaya of Matti. 

''I go, Balyaya," said Buddyanda; and went to his village. 
*^Have you ascertained a day for the kamhula ?** asked Channayya. 

"Tuesday is fixed for my kamhula and the Tuesday following for yours," said 
Buddyanda. 

" Brother K6{i ! two weeks and two days cannot be fixed for kamhula. Let us begin this 
week," said Channayya. *• We should call for bullocks and labourers. Let us go." 

While Channayya was going in the upper country of Parimal, calling his tenants, Buddyanda 
was going about in the lower country calling his tenants. There were a few tenants who had 
four oxen in that village, but there were many tenants who had two oxen only. 

*'If you have separate kambulas, to whom we are to send oxen?" said the villagers to 
Buddyanda. 

"Leave the Billavars* kamhula^ you' people, and send the oxen to my kambula!*' said 
Buddyanda. 

But Channayya said : — ^ Buddyanda has only one hambula, and we also have only one 
kambuhf but there are two weeks fixed ; therefore^ you people^ may send him the oxen first.'' 

Buddyanda and Channayya met together. 

'* Take care ! Channayya ! Take care ! Do not you plough the hambula on the same day in 
that village," said Buddyanda. 

'* What is this foolishness of Buddyanda^ who is Hke a pig ? I shall make some one 
trample on you," said Channayya. 

Four yoke of oxen went to the kambula of the heroes, but to Buddyanda's hambula went 
only one yoke of oxen. The water and mud of the heroes' kamhula were mixed together, while, 
in Buddyanda's kamhulat the water became in one corner clear, while the other corner was 
being ploughed. Then a yoke of oxen, and a man, named TelltLra Karenda^ were sent by the 
heroes to Buddyanda. Though they were called by Kofci and Channayya, they sent them 
to BuddyandA's kambula. Buddyanda beat them badly, untied the oxen and drove them away 
from the kambula, 

" They are begged oxen and the man is a cooly. If you are envious of me, let us try 
together. Do not want for oxen and a man ?" said Buddjanda. 
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Baddyanda ploughed and sowed his hambula and returned to his bi^u. The heroes huving 
ploughed and sown their hambula went back to £rajha. The charitable heroes gave to each of 
those, who had ploughed with buffaloes, three sers of rice and a leaf full of boiled rice. They gave 
to each, who had ploughed, over two sSrs of rice, and a leaf full of boiled rice. They presented 
all the villagers with oil to rub on themselves. They passed through the bidn of Buddyanda, 
and Buddyanda sent the villagers, who had ploughed for him, to the door of the heroes. 

••It is your turn to-morrow to go to the kamhula at Hanidotti. Our paddy field requires 
much water. The soil of it will crack, even in the moonlight. Then the dry grass can neither 
be cut with a sickle, nor be plucked by the hand* Therefore, brother, shall you go or I ? " 
asked the younger brother. 

"You, Channayya, are cruel ! Anger and strife may happen between you and the foolish 
Buddyanda. Our caste occupation is to extract idf%. Do you, Channayya, attend to that 
business," said Kdii. 

Channayya went to a forest called Saioka Matd to draw toddy from the trees. 

"Then I shall go to Hanidotti," said K6ti. 

K^ti Baidya took a thick coloured cloth and sufficient seeds, and he took also a harrow, 
which had been worn by being used on a field producing sixty muras of rice. Then Buddyanda 
let in the water and filled the heroes' fields. 

" Aho, Buddyanda ! there is no water that I can see in your hambula for even a goose to sit 
in on the mud heaps, and for a frog to sit in in the holes. But our hambula is like the sea of 
Blma Samudram," said K6ti Baidya. "Although there are a thousand men and women to take 
their food at Slrajha, we have also to take our food at our Brajha. Therefore, Buddyanda 
how much can I endure ? If it had been my brother that was here, the result of the ploughing 
would have reached to one and a half, while it will now be only one," said Koti. 

" You praise your brother. Has he conquered the land, hunting a large tiger ? Has he 
been presented with a sir of gold rings for having killed a tiger ? Has he been covered with 
peacock's feathers ? Has he fought a battle, riding on a noseless horse ? Has he put the sky 
above the earth ?" said Buddyanda. 

While Koti and Buddyanda were thus disputing, Channayya heard them with his ears 
and said : — " What is this, K6}i ? Buddyanda's voice is heard for a long distance, but yours 
only for a short distance." 

" Brother ! look at Buddyanda's hambula, and brother, look at ours I" said Koti. 

Channayya Baidya never stopped running till he reached Srajha, got his dagger of steel, 
rubbed it over with a powder of white stones, made it sharp and came back. When he came 
back, Buddyanda was sitting on a verandah by a cocoaunt tree at Ajamafija K6tya. 
Channayya bowed down to him and said : — 

" I saluted a kaySri tree, growing on a hill ! What do you see, brother K6ti ? Let one 
of my salutations be for the god Narayana on high. Let the other one be for Bhilmt D^vi. 
And let the last one be for the seventy-seven harorif of gods ! Now what do you see, Koti ? 
Tie the bow with a string." 

They cut one of the banks of Buddyanda's hambula and let the water off. Then 
Buddyanda took a harrow and came to drive them off. 

Then said Channayya :— " What do you see, brother ?" 

They took a log out of the water and beat him, until his joints were broken. They took 
a green leaf of a cocoanut and beat him, till his bones were broken. They took a bundle of 
small turi-mullu thistles and beat him, tUl his face was wounded. They took an arrow, and 
plunged it into his breast. They took his body, holding his hands and legs, and put it north 
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and soQth, on a broad bank in bis hambula. They tore bis tbick clotb, and tied bis toes witb 
it. Tbej took tbree barrow-loads of soil and said : — 

" The tbree barrow-loads of soil are tbt^ee bundred cakes for your snpper. Tbree barrow- 
loads of soil ont of oar kambula pat on yonr heart are for sandal to rab on yon.'* 

Afterwards they dressed np it Padtunakattd a barrow and made it like Buddyanda. 
Then tbey went to Baddyanda*s bidu, and called : — " Woman ! Woman.'' 

His wife beard the second call, and answered the tbii'd call. 

** Who is it that called," asked she. 

*• No one, but we heroes ! " said tbey. 

** Why do yon children come here, who have not come np to this time ? Ton, who have 
never ^ken to me ? Yon, who were against my husband, as if be were a NAga or a Kandodi P 
Who induced yoa to be friendly ? O Rama! RAma I Brabmati I " said she. 

" woman ! wise people of Upper Parma 1 and Brahmanas of the lower country 
reconciled us. Witb one flower and nut we bave healed the ill-will between us. We have 
become friends." 

" If you are heroes who are not envious, you will pass by the drdu,*^ said she. 

** Woman ! Buddyanda was tired by the morning sun, and the moisture in his throat was 
dried up. Therefore be wants you to take him milk in a small tumbler, water in a jug, and 
betel-nut on a plate," said tbey. 

** I shall take them, children ! You, who have never yet come, bave come here ! The day 
has come near for me to leave off wearing my nose jewel, and my hariya inani necklace. For 
your meal at the master's house there are boiled rice in an earthen jar, curds in a basket, 
pickles in a wooden vessel, five bundred sorts of curries prepared witb curds and tbree hundred 
kinds of curries witb tamarind, and a thousand curries with cocoanut,'* said she. 

'*mma! RAma ! Brahm&ti ! Woman, bear us ! We came here, having finished our meal of 
boiled rice-water. We take our meals twice a day, but not tbrice," said they. 

'• So let it be, children ! If you will not take your dinner, there is betel-nut of your 
master's to chew !" «aid she. ** Where is that girl ? O Jaina girl, give the heroes betel-nut into 
their band." 

** Girl, bave you experienced wisdom in the heart, pain of the back, and knowledge of the 
world P" asked Ghannayya. When she brought betel-nut* the younger took it in bis band. 

"Woman! we bave taken betel-nut," said they, and called out again: — ''O woman, 
where are tbose mums of palli berries, the small mura of hadenja berries, and th'e bundle of 
canes, wbicb were taken from us by force in our childhood ?" asked they. 

She began to think, and said : — ** They are upstairs by my bath-room, children ! 
take them !" 

The younger brother Ghannayya took his RAma Kengude dagger, struck the muras witb 
it and took them away. Then tbey passed by the border of the yard, and by a small opening 
closed witb two sticks across it. 

"Woman! we bave taken your betel-nut. We bave put in this stick fastened hei-e," 
said tbey. 

Then the woman said :— " Is there any remainder, heroes P or is it finished ?" 

•* If Buddyanda is finished, you will burn yourselves, but if be remains, we shall give 
him blows," said K6ti and Ghannayya. 

The children went onwards and sat by the way at Uddanda Buttu. Buddyanda's wife 
took milk in a small tumbler and made a maid take a jug of water, and on the road to 
Handy oftn Bail she saw blood flowing into a small drain. 
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*^ Oh my maid I this must be the water that my husband spat out when chewing betel- 
nut/' said she. 

•' This is not water spat out after chewing betel-nut, but blood," said the maids. 

Wlien they had passed on a little, they saw a harrow^* dressed up. As soon as Bud- 
dyanda*s wife saw the harrow dressed up, she began to cry out and beat her bead. The 
inhabitants of Upper Parimal and Brahmanas of the lower country came running when they 
heard her crying out. 

** You men who have come running, what do you see of my beauty ?" said Buddyanda's 
wife. ** You men hold the dead body by its hands and legs, and put it south and north on a 
bank of the hambula.^' 

They took it, holding the legs and hands, and put it on the bank of the hxmhula, - 
'* Let a nose-jewel and a neck-jewel, too, be on the heroes* breasts," said shd. 

" You break them on your husband's bosom when you are married, but why do you break 
them for our sake?" asked the heroes. 

They saw the beauty of Buddyanda's wife, as they went to Erajha. When they reached 
flrajlja, they sat on the swinging cot, and Sayina, their uncle, came to them. 

** What is that stain, children, on your faces ?" asked he, 

"It is the stain that we had, when we were brought out from our mother^s womb,** said 
Koji. 

" Buddyanda came forward and we killed him,** said Channayya, 

" When I reared you with a handful of rice during my life time, I hoped you would bum 
me into five 8er8 of ashes, when I died,*' said their uncle. 

" Where is a present for us, uncle ?" asked they. 

*• children ! go to the fidambur Chavadi, and get a present in addition to the former 
one, such as sallabijd and aattdtiijdt' said Sayina. 

They went to the Ballal and said to him : — " On the north part of your house there is a 
paddy field producing three hundred muras of rice, and sowing three sSrs (of paddy). Please, 
give us that field." 

•* The produce of that field is for Government taxes. Do not ask for it ! Ask for another, 
children !" said the Ballal. 

'* There is a paddy field to the south of the hidu producing five hundred muras of rice, and 
sowing five sirs of paddy. Please, give us that one," said they. 

** The produce of that is be used for the servants of my house. Therefore, heroes, ask 
for another present," said he. 

** In the south of the house there is a jack tree. One of its branches produces soft jack 
fruits and another branch produces hard fruits. Please, give us that tree." 

*' Those are the fruits that the children of the house eat publicly. Ask for something 
else, heroes !" said he. 

•« There are a harrow and a pickaxe, called Rama Lachana,- Give us them," said they. 

"I have dry grounds, sowing sixty muras of paddy, banks which burst, aud walls which 
fall down. Therefore, I want that harrow and pickaxe,'* said he. 

"On a round verandah, called Padma KaltS, at your palace, there is a red coccAfinut. Onfe 
bunch produces an earthen jar full of tdri, and the other shoot produces a thousand\ocoanut8. 
Give us that! *' 



11 Always described as " BaaurAr Pannu Kotture" in the text. 
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** That tree is for the cocoanuts and oil used for the people of the house* Therefore, I can- 
not give you it, " said he. 

" Let it be, if you cannot give us that tree. There are five large she-buffaloes. Please, 
give us them at least," asked the heroes, 

** O heroes, there are four mothers in my palace. You have asked to-day for the 
she«bu£Ealoes, and you will ask for the mothers, too, to-morrow/' said the Ballal, 

^•We will never set our feet in the land, where sons are married to their mothers ! We 
will not drink water there," said they, and went to a distance of four feet. 

At this time a letter from Sayina about the murder of Buddyanda was brought in through 
the small door. The Ballal read the letter, and sent a man for the heroes. 

^* A thousand of such as Buddyanda can be found hereafter, but heroes like these cannot 
be found again. I will give them my palace. I will give them my land. Let the heroes 
come back ! " said he, and gave them a letter. 

They saw the letter, made answer and said : — ** We went back from you and will never 
return again." 

Then they went on to the hut of Hinkiri B&aftr, and said : — '^ Where are the one-pointed 
iron nails and the two-pointed iron instrument P They were given to you to repair f Where 
are the handle of heruva^ and the plough of bang a ? " 

** What is it, that the heroes say ? " said Hinkiri of his wife. ** They are not even so wise 
as to cease taking their meals at ParimAl. I will pierce their breasts with the handle of heruva, 
the plough of hanga, the one-pointed nail and the two-pointed tapering instrument." 

^ Brother, does the plough come on the heart, when it passes over the fields ? He is a 
wise man. I shall ask him again and return. Brother, do you go on," said Ghannayya. 

Ghannayya made him go three times round his hut, and pierced his breast with the dagger, 
and the men and women made an outcry. The neighbours came running up, and asked : — > 
" What is the outcry about ? " 

** The blacksmith tried an impossible work, when a spark of fire flew out and the hut 
was burnt,*' said the younger brother. 

They went on further, and then to one Bd^u, the washerman. They called out to the 
washerman and said : — " We have given you dirty clothes ; have you washed and returned 
them?" 

" No/' said B41u the washerman. 

They speared Balu the washerman, and went on further, and came to one Sankti, the oil- 
maker, 

** Where is Saiiku the oil-maker ? We have given him a halasS of oil-seeds. Where is 
one-fourth of the mund of oil?" asked they. 

** I do not know, heroes ! you have given and I have taken it," said he. 

They speared Sanku the oil-maker, and went on to one Abbu, the potter. 

** We have given you a kalasS of paddy, where are small and large earthen vessels?" 
asked they. 

He shewed them a broken pot and told them to take it away. They stabbed Abbu the 
potter with their dagger. 

" So have we killed Abbu. Now let us go to the toll gate ! '* said they. 

Bdrd, the toll-taker, saw them from a distance, and came down from his verandah and 
ran away, but they waited for D6r6, till his return. They saw him coming from a distance. 
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and started onwards, and said : — '' Who is tliat going along P Is he a ^mbh6g ? A son of a 
Jalna S6tti ? Is he a Baraga, the son of a Bant P" 

•* No .matter who you are, yon must pay the daily toll at Banga's verandah," said D^rft. 

" Why do you ask toll, DM P Have we loads on onr heads, Der§ ? Have we loads on our 
backs, DM ? Do men or women follow us, DM P " asked they. 

" The toll is for your dagger of steel, which you have on,'* said D8i 6, 

•* No one has ever taken toll from us in the whole world up to this day, not even from the 
creation of the sun and the moon," said they. 

** Brother ! D6r^ has good sense. I will ask him the remaining questions and follow you," 
said Channayya. 

Then he stabbed DM in the breast. DM vomited blood and white rice. Then Channayya 
put three coins on his breast and said : — ** Take toll from every body going along the road." 

They went to a shed for water, and asked the Brahmana : — ** Holy one, have you pure 
water ?" 

** I have water, but I have only three cups in my house. One is used for giving water 
in the hot season to kings and great people, and a second one is for Br&hmanas. But, children ! 
there is a small spout of bell-metal. Shall I pour water out of it P '' said he. 

" We do not drink water from a spout, in which people of twelve religions and one 
hundred castes have drunk,*' said they. 

K6ti held out his dagger's point, on which the Brahmana poured water, and drank water 
through the handle. 

"Oh! Brother^ you have drunk water and rested. How can I drink water ? " asked 
Channayya, 

The BrAhmana gazed at Channayya's face, and when he saw the red eyes, the brown hair 
on his face, the mustaches bent like a horn, and his breast, thd Br&hmai^a was attacked by a 
devil that can never be routed. His hands were drawn back of themselves as if he were 
pouring out water, and then the water went suddenly up to his head and he became senseless. 
Then K6ti asked of the people : — "Is this water put here by yourselves or by the permission 
of the king?" ' 

The younger brother knew what to do. He stood up at once and began dragging 
away the Brahmana. 

Then K6ti said : — ** Do not go, brother ! Do not go. If you think two ways of the 
Brahmana,* you will become a sinner that has killed a red cow at K^!. If you do not heed my 
advice and go any further, you will become as a sinner that has killed me. If you disregard 
this advice, you will have committed seventy-seven harors of sins." Channayya was not the 
brother to disregard E6ti's advice. 

" Brother ! I will give you an oracle. If it is useless, treat it as useless; and if it is 
good, treat it as good," said the Brahmana. 

He brought sixty handf als of jdtakams and thirty handf uls of grantliams. He brought golden 
balls and wires of silver, and put them on a plank of white Jcadrdli, and he also shed tears. 

" Do not try on any injustice : tell the truth now, putting down a handful of the balls," 
said Channayya. 

" At Nelli and at SavalandAdka enemies with swords are waiting both on the trees and 
on the ground. A little further on a berry with a white stone will fall on Channayya's hat, and 
if you go on further, you will see a woman named Rantakke, who is selling Areca-nut," said 
the astrologer. **0 Channayya and K6ti, let me fold up the wires." 
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** Do you, Brahmana, perform puja to your tables, and we now pay your charges," said 
the brothers, and gave him nine pagodas. *' Do you, Brahmana, think to yourself that these 
nine pagodas are equal to nine IdkJis of rupees !*' 

Then they proceeded further and saw Kantakke selling Areca-nuts. 

*' mother Kantakke ! put the basket of nuts aside !*' said they. 

*' Do you remember the fidambAr Baidyas, who give rice at interest, and money at 
interest ? '* said they. 

They went on. At Savalandadka a berry with a white stone fell into Channayya's hat, and 
60 he made five hundred berries fall down with the point of his dagger, and with the handle 
of it three hundred more. They appeared like diamond flies at Nelli and Savalandadka.^^ 
When the people at Nelli and Savalandadka asked about this wonder and enchantment, 
they saw the brave heroes. Some of them ran away as soon as they saw them, and ran up 
liills, and he who could not run bit the grass. 

" Is not he, who has flown away, a bird ? Let him be an army ! Now let us go on further," 

said they. 

{To he continued.) 



NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CABfPBELL, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
(ContintMd from p. 132.) 

Clothes. — Oloth and olothes, the guardians against cold, ward off spirit-attacks. So, 

according to the Rds Mdld, a dark cloth is an amulet against the evil eye/^ A Hindu mother 
with a young child, passing a haunted place, draws her robe over the child. At the time of 
teaching the Chitfpavan boy the sacred Qdyatri, or Sun-hymn, his hands are tied in a cloth and 
covered by his father's hand, and both the father and the boy are covered with a cloth.^^ Similarly, 
in one part of the wedding service, the Chitp&van bride has her head covered with a piece of 
broad cloth.*** Gujarat Sruvaks draw a cloth over the cocking place and drinking vessels.*^* 
Gujarat Musalraans believe that black indigo, cloth and black cotton threads keep off spirits.'^ 
Gujarat Hindus, when settling a bargain, put their hands under a mantle.*^ xhe Dekhan 
Kamosis tie the ends of the bride and bridegroom's robes to a cloth, which four men of the 
family hold over them.^ Among the Uchlias, or pick-pockets, of Poena, when a girl comes of 
age, five half cocoanuts, five dry dates, turmeric roots, betel-nuts and rice and a bod ice -cloth 
are put in her lap.®* At a Dekhan Kiinbi's death, before the body is taken out of the house, the 
chief mourner is given a piece of cloth to tie round his chest,^ and, at the wedding of an 
Ahmednagar K61i, pieces of bodice-cloth are put on stick ends, instead of flags, and they are 
held round the bridegroom.'^ The Jingars of Poena, on the fifth day after a birth, roll the 
child from head to foot in cloth, and lay it on the ground.®^ Th*e dead Dhruva Prabhu of 
Poena is laid on a white woollen cloth.^ Among the Dekhan Patane Prabhus, at their thread- 
girding, the boy is rolled in a sheet, lifted by his mother's uncle, and taken into the porch .^ 
When the gurd, or religious teacher, of the Dekhan Mhars, initiates a child, he covers himself 
and the child with a blanket or a cloth, or a curtain is held between him and the rest of the 
people.^® The Koragar women of South Kanara continue to wear the leaf -aprons they used to 



1* By berries i^re here intended men. 
*' Balfour's EncydopoBdiat Vol. V. p. 29. 
M Op. cii. Vol. XVIII. p. 128. 
M Information from Mr. Fazal LutfuUah. 
M Bwnbay Oazeiiei>r, Vol. XVIH. p. 4X7. 
« Op. cit. Vol. XVin. p. 308. 
« Op. ctt. Vol. XVUL p. 341. 
M Op. cit. 



M Bombay GazeUeer, Vol. XVIH. p. 118. 

w Information from Mr. Bhimbh&i. 

M Fryer, p. 112. 

•* Op. eit. Vol. XVnr. p. 478. 

w Op, cit. Vol. XVII. p. 20 i. 

« K. Baghnnfith's PiXi&ne Prabhug, 

19 Bombay Gaxetteer, Vol. XVm. p. 441. 
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wear when they had no other clothing Ji The Dhors of Poona pat a face-cloth on th% dead.^ 
The Belgaum K6mtt8, at their weddings, stretch a three-cornere1i cloth in front of the boy's 
house, and at a rich Mudliar's funeral a cloth is spread for the procession to walk on.^* 
When a high -caste Dhurwar g^rl comes of age, a washerman is called. He folds a cloth, 
draws coloured lines on it, spreads it in the mdkhar^ or wooden frame, and the girl is made to 
sit on it.'^* The Bijapur Brahmans, when a child is being named, apparently to keep 
spirits off the mother as that would affect the child, set her standing on a wooden stool with 
a cap on her head and with shoes on.^^ A cloth is held between the bride and bridegroom in the 
Bij4pur Ghisadi's wedding procession.^® In BijApur Silvant and Holiyachibalki Liiigayats 
cover their water- pots with a cloth .^7 Among the Marath^ Gavandts of Sh61apnr, the chief 
mourner ties a piece of cloth across his shoulder and chest.^' When a Kinara Havig Brahman 
teaches a son the Qdyatrit or Sun-hymn, he covers himself and the boy with a cloth.^* Among 
the Roman Catholics of Kanara, at their Baptism, the priest draws the end of bis stole over the 
child's face, when he takes it into the church.*<> When a Beni-Israll babe is being circumcised, 
his father sits, praying, covered with a veil.^i 

Among the Bengal Kh&rwars women dance doubly veiled,®* In the Br&hman marriage, 
in Bengal, Brihaspati, or the gods* teacher, is called on to guard children till they wear 
clothes.®^ In Bengal, when a buffalo is sacrificed to Durga, a cloth is laid on its back.®* 
Gloves used to be worn by Parsi women in their monthly sickuess,®^ and most Parsl women 
cover their hair with a piece of cloth .^® Musalmin women in Turkistan wear thick, dark, 
horse-hair veils.®^ 

A Burman, when attacked with cholera has a cloth thrown over his face.®® In China, strips 
of cloth and paper are used to drive away spirits,®® and a strip of white or yellow cloth is 
Bometimes hung at the end of streets to keep off spirits.®^ Before 1868, the Japanese 
emperor used never to leave his palace or be seen. If he walked, as he rarely did, cloths 
were spread to keep him from touching the earth.®^ The Shinto god at Mishima is a pole 
with bits of paper or rags fastened to it.®* Across the archway of the Shinto temple of 
Ise, in Japan, a simple white cloth or curtain hangs.®^ 

The Nioobar people keep off spirits by putting up a screen made of pieces of cloth, which 
hides from their banefal sight the place where the houses stand.®* The Papuan mother 
covers her child with leaves when any stranger looks at it.®* The emperor pf Uganda, in East 
Africa, has crimson and white standards.®® The disease spirit in Central Africa is put into a 
rag and carried to some tree, and there laid by nailing it into the tree-stem .®7 Bag -trees 
ai-e no specialty of Central Africa, They are common in India, Persia, Ethiopia, America, and 
Western Europe.®® 

In Russia, to get rid of an ague, make a rag doll, whisper words into it, and throw 

it somewhere where it will be noticed. Whoever picks up the rag will pick up the ague.®® 

t . . . . .^__ 

T» WalhouBo in Jour. Anthrop. Jnst, Vol. V. p. 478. [So do Andamanese when clothed in petticoats by Enro- 
p^aDS. — Ed.] 

7« Bombay OaxeUeerj Yol. XVlU. p. 435. ■" Op, eit. Vol. XXI. p. 98. t* Op, cU. Vol. XXU. p. 189. 

'« Op. dt. Vol. XXIII. p. 84. »« Op. cU. Vol. XXIII. p. 192. 

" Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 221. '« Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 93. 

'9 Op. cit Vol. XV. p. 124. w Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 388. 

•1 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 528. «2 Dalton's DeBcrlpHve Eihnoloffy of Bengal, p. 130. 

w Colebrooke's Miscdlaneous Essay $, Vol. I. p. 218. ** Ward's View of the HindWf Vol. I. p. 117. 

w Ravaet, 22nd August 1478. w From MS. notes. 

«7 Schuyler's Turkisidn, Vol. I. p. 124. ^ Shway Yoo's The Burman, Vol. II. p. 110. 

»» Gray's China, Vol. II. p. 32. ^ Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 32. 

»» Eeed's Japan, Vol. II. p. 801. •« Op. cU. Vol. U. p. 301. 

w Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 247. •* Spencer's Principles of Sociology y Vol. I. p. 189. 

w Earl's Papuans, p. 49. ^ Stanley's Dark Continent, Vol. I. p. 391. 

»T Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 148. ^ 9* Tyler's Primitive Cultwre, Vol. II. p. 150. ^ 

^ Mrs. Bomanoff 'a Rites cmd Customs of the OracO'Russian Church, p. 228. 
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The Russian babe's cradle is hung round with a curtain of dark print or silk, apparently to 
keep off the evil eye. Formerly nurses were more afraid of the evil eye, and used to draw the 
curtain close round the babe.^^ The Communion cloth is sacred in Russia. Laymen and the 
lowest order of the clergy may not touch it. No church can be consecrated without its cloth.^ 
Formerly, at a Swedish wedding, the bride and bridegroom sat under a canopy .* The Russian 
Czar goes to be crowned under a canopy of eagles, cloth of gold and ostrich feathers.^ In the 
Russian Chui*ch a curtain or veil is drawn between the body of the church and the altar.* At 
the mysteries of the Cabiri candidates were given a girdle, which they wore like an apron, as an 
amulet to keep off danger.* The mason wears a white leather apron ; the Persians in the 
mysteries of Mithra, and also the Jewish priest, wore an apron coloured blue, purple, and 
scarlet.* The Germans put a right shirt sleeve, or a left stocking, in a cradle of an unbaptised 
babe to keep off Nickert -^ and it is a German belief that, if you find a treasure, you should either 
throw bread over it, or a piece of clothing that has been worn next the skin.® In Germany, 
there was a belief that if a shirt is spun and stitched by a maiden who has kept silence for 
seven years, it not only undoes charms, but makes the wearer spell-proof and victorious.* 
Dreams are driven away by wearing a nightcap, because dreams are caused by the cold driving 
the blood to the brain.^® Saint Teresa of Spain (1540) was presented by the Virgin with 
an invisible cope, which guarded her from sin.^^ The guardian virtue of cloth seems to be 
the origin of the Scotch and French belief, that the child born with a caul (a veil or holy hood) 
will be lucky.^* Compare the Roman Catholic scapulaire "two bits of cloth, an inch and a half 
square, which they join at the corners with tapes, throw tbem over their heads, and make one 
end lie on the breast and the other on the back."^' On State occasions, a silk canopy is carried 
over the Pope.^* From a time of which no memory remains, a canopy of cloth of gold or 
purple silk, with a gilt bell at each corner, has been carried over the king and queen of England 
on the coronation day.^* After the king of England is anointed on the chest, between the 
shoulders, and on the arms, pal ins and head, he is arrayed in his robes, a cap is put on his head 
and gloves on his hands.^® After being anointed, Richard I. had his head covered with a linen 
cloth.^7 Cloth gives power over spirits. Compare the invisible coat and Prosperous magic 
garment. The Anglo-Saxons held a care-cloth over the bride and bridegroom.^® Cloth, 
like other soarers, is also either a spirit-prison or a spirit-home. This explains the invi- 
sible-making coat of Middle Age legends and Prosperous magic garment,'* the hiding and other 
magical properties being due to the dwelling in the cloth of some charmed spirit. So the sense of 
the practice in North-West Scotland and elsewhere of covering bushes near holy wells with pieces 
of cloth nailed on by patients^^ is that the disease-spirit is prisoned by the guardian spirit of 
the well. The English sovereign on the day of coronation walks on cloth from the door of 
Westminster Hall to the Abbey. If clothes are offered to a Brownie or working spirit, or to 
a Devonshire Pixie, they fly away.^i On St. Agnes's Eve, North England girls lay their stock- 
ings and garters cross-wise.^ A cure for boils is to lay the poultice-cloth in a coflBn with a 
dead body.^ In England, it was believed that to lay part of the father's clothes over a girVs 
body and a petticoat over a boy, was to ensure them favour with the opposite sex.^* So a 
girl's spell for procuring a sight of her future husband, is to wash her sash and lay it on a 
chair, to roll the left garter round the right stocking, or to lay a pair of garters across at the 

w Op, cit p. 59. * Op. cit, p. 61. « Chambers's Book of Days, p. 720. 

' Jones' Crownsj p. 385. * Mrs. Eomanoff's lUiet and Cutionis of the Grteco-Huitian Church, p. 84. 

fi Mackey's Freemasonry ^ p. 45. « Op. cit. p. 22. 

T Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 14. * Grimm's Teuto. Myth. Vol. in. p. 971. 

• Op. cit. pp. 1098, 1099. " St. James' Budget, 28th Dooember 1883. 

1^ Quar. Rev, October 1883, p. 413. " Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 22. 

>5 Hume, Vol. II. p. 415. " Chambers's Book of Days, Vol. I. p. 427. 

w Jones' Crowns, p. 116. " Op. cit. pp. 290, 291. " Op. cU. p. 195. 

i» The Tempest, Act I. Scene 2. >» Jones' Crowns, p. 118. ^ Mitchell's Highland Superstitions, p. 5. 

« Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 195. " Henderson's Folk- Lore, p. 249. 

" Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 171. >* Thorpe's Mythology, Vol. XL p. 109. 
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foot of the bed.*^ In Durham, a garter tied round the left leg below the knee cures cramp.** In 
England, the newlj-christ«ned child continued to wear the christening cap till the morning 
after the christening.*'^ 

Colours. — Spirits seem to hold in special dread the three colours, yellow, red and black, 
and perhaps white. 

Yellow. — For six days before the wedding the Indian Musalm^ bride wears old tattered 
yellow clothes. The admitted object of the practice is to drive away the spirits or j inns that 
hover round the bride and bridegroom. So when a wife prepares to meet a long absent 
husband she dresses in yellow from head to foot, A North-Indian Hindi song runs : '*Eer 
husband returns at eve> the fair one makes ready to meet him with yellow saffron on her 
brow, with a golden ring in her nose, with a garland of yellow gold hung round her neck. 
Golden, too, is her vestment and yellow sandal shines on her body. Ripe yellow pdn she 
chews. The dear one makes herself yellow to meet her lord."** Among Gujarat MusalraRns 
the marriage turmeric-rubbing, pitM-lagdnd, is confessedly with the object of keeping 
off evil spirits, with whose presence the wedding-day air is so heavy-laden as to give 
rise to the proverb ; — ** Shddi kd wakiht badd bhdri wahht hat* The time of marriage is 
a very heavy time.** To silence any possible grumble of the bride:— *• Of what use is 
this yellow-paste rubbing,'* the elders are primed with stories : — *' Khudu Bakhsh, the Paidh6ni 
weaver, had his wedding-day close at hand. Hira his bi-ide was at her house. The ^tVA?, or 
turmeric paste, was ready. The time of rubbing it on had come. The bride missed her nose- 
ring. She was allowed by mistake to go herself to fetch it,. She found the ring and came 
back. When the rubbing on of the paste began, almost at the very sight of the paste, she fell 
into convulsions. For two or three days the fits came back af intervals. Her mother heard 
of a good exorcist and took HJra to see him. The power of the exorcist forced the spirit in 
the girl to speak. ' I am the spirit of a Sidt/ he said. 'I am a gnome half a span high. I saw 
this girl when she went for the nose-ring. I liked her. I noticed neither yellow clothes nor 
yellow paste to keep me off. I took possession of her.* " ** Yes," says another of the elder ladies, 
** and Miriam Hasan of Mahin^, with her new ideas, was looking about her just before the paste 
was put on. She fell in a fit. She had looked into the tt^marind tree in front of the house 
and the jinn who lived in the tamarind tree had seen her looking and took possession of her. 
It was long before they conld get the jinn to confess and leave her ....'* During tlie 
spirit- laden days of Dasara or Diwalt no -careful Mnsalman mother lets a child out of doors 
without a yellow lemon in his pocket. A Bombay inspector, a Sfirat Musalman, going his 
lounds after dark on Diw^li eve, felt something bob against hia legs. He tried with his hand 
and found that the dear house-mother had dropped a lemon into each tail-pocket. Most Hindus 
of Western India make yellow the bodies of the bride and bridegroom by rubbing them with 
turmeric. Among most high-class Hindus the bride's cloth, or vadhuvastrOf is always yellow, 
and the kanhans, or marriage wristlets, tied round the wrists of the br^de and bridegroom have 
generally inside of them a piece of turmeric root and a betel-nut. Before a thread-girding, 
the Br&hmai^ boy is rubbed with yellow, and among several classes, when a girl comes of age, 
she is covered with yello>v clothes, or is rubbed with turmeric. That it is the yellow colour, 
not the turmeric, that is v..lued, is shewn by the fact that several classes use yellow earth 
instead of turmeric. The Vaishnava use of yellow earth, known as ffop^-chandan^ or milk-maid*s 
sandalwood, seems based on the belief that yellow scares spirits. That this is not because yellow 
is a festive colour, is proved by the practice of marking the face and chest of the dead with lines 
of yellow. The explanation that the object is to drive away spirits is supported by the belief 
among some Hindus that spirits fear yellow. When they re-thatch their houses at the begin, 
ning of the rains, the Marjitha Hindus of the Koukan give the thatcher a bundle of cloth, in which 
are tied turmeric, marking nuts, an iron nail, and rice, to lay on the roof peak or ridge, that the 

26 Henderson's Folk-Lore, pp. 101, 1<>2. «« Op, cit. p. 155. 

3T Oj), cit, p. 15, »• Information from Mr. Fozl Lutfi:^llali. 
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lightning may see them and flee. In the Kfinkan, some Hindu mothera in child-bed tie a 
piece of turmeric round their neck to keep off evil spirits, and continue to wear it for a year.*® 
At a Dekban Kunbt's wedding yellow lines are drawn on the cloth, which is held between the 
boy and the girl,^<* and at a Dekhan Bumosi's wedding yellow rice is thrown over the bride and 
bridegroom.*^ Kanara Lifigayats tie turmeric roots round the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom.'^ In Sholapur, Komti women, rub their faces with turmeric powder.^^ j^ 
Kanara, Havig Brahman women, when in full dress, colour with turmeric paste the parU 
of the body which remain uncovered.^* In the Karnatak, among the MAdhava Brahmans, before 
marriage and thread-girding, the chief i-elations are rubbed with turmeric and bathed in 
warm waler.^^ The Khonds gird their head-man with a necklace of yellow thread,*' and they 
bind a yellow thread round the bride and bridegroom's necks and sprinkle their faces with 
turmeric.*^ The Hos and Mundas of South-West Bengal anoint the dead with oil and tur- 
meric.*® The Gonds tie a yellow thread round the wrist of the bride and bridegroom.*® On 
the fifth day after a birth the Gonds call women and rub them with tnrmeric.*^^ The Hindu 
sannydsi wears yellow clothes.*^ Among fire- worshipping Persians a yellow dog with four eye-like 
spots, or a white dog with yellow ears drives off the pollution spirit.*^ The Persians held gold 
to be the purest metal ; one washing cleaned a gold dish, a silver dish wanted six.** Burman 
women, and some Burman men, rub a sweet straw-coloured powder on their cheeks.** Among 
the Malays, no one but the king may wear yellow.*^ The road along which the emperor of China 
passes in bridal procession is covered with yellow cloths.*® The Lama of Thibet wears a long 
yellowish robe.*^ At the spring-ploughing festival in China, a husbandman wearing a yellow coat 
goes before the plough.*® In China, when a person is sick with headache or fever, the enchanter 
writes with a red pencil on a yellow paper, burns the paper and gives the ashes to the sick man 
to drink.*® At a Buddhist funeral in Japan, women in mourning wear yellow clothes.^ In the 
Fiji Islands, vermilion and turmeric are rubbed on the faces and bosoms of wives, who are killed 
to accompany their dead husbands.^^ The people of Melville Island daub themselves with 
yellow.^2 The Wagogos of East Africa wear yellow wristlets of goat skin to keep off spirits.^* 
The Mexicans stained the successful warrior yellow,^ and at Mexican festivals the people painted 
their faces yellow.^* Greek virgins, at the fifth yearly sacrifice to Diana, wore yellow gowns, 
though, with this exception, to wear any coloured dress at a festival was against the law.^' In 
Greece pills made of yellow silk and live spiders are believed to cure ague.'^^ The pedestal of 
the Guardian of Ulster in Ireland was a golden yellow stone. ^® In Middle Age England gold 
rings were worn to cui'e patients suffering from the attacks of evil spirits.^® 

jled, — On almost all great Hindu occasions red or vermilion, huhku, is used along with 
yellow turmeric. Hindu women, whose husbands are alive, mark their brows with red powder. 
In ThAna, when a high-class Hindu woman goes to visit a neighbour, at the close of her visit 
her brow is marked with red.^ In the Dekhan, the Chitpavan bridegroom's face is marked 
with black and red.®^ The Poona UchliAs, in preparing the oil for the ordeal caldron, paint 

OT Information from Mr. Govind Pandit, ^ Bombay Gaxaiieer, Vol. XVIII. p. 8C5. 

n Op. dU Vol. XVm. p. 419. •» Op, Ht, Vol. XV. p. 178. 

w Op, dt. Vol. XX. p. 58. " Information from Mr. DeSouza. 

w BonAay Qazetteer, Vol. XXIL p. 79. ** Maopherson's Khonds, p. 81. 

w Op. cit. pp. B4, B5. *• Dalton's DescripUve Ethnology of Bengal, p. 202. 

»• Hislop'a Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 23. *• Op. cit, Ap. I. p. iv. 

41 Manrioe's Indian Antiquities, Vol. V. p. 1008. ** Bleek's Khorddh Avetta, p. 71. 

«8 Qp, cit. p. 65. ** Shway Yoe's The Burman, Vol. II. p. 22. 

*« Comment, of D* Albuquerque, Vol. III. p. 83. *« Simpson's Meeting the Sun, pp. 157, 158. 

*T Gray's China, Vol. I. p. 134. *» Op. cU. Vol. n. p. 117. 

*9 Op. cit. Vol. n. pp. 17, 18. ^ St. John's Nipon, p. 220. 

« Tylor'a Primitive Culture, Vol. L p. 459. " Earl's Papuans, p. 194. 

M Cameron's Across Africa, p. 100. " Bancroft, Vol. III. p. 245. « Op. dt. Vol. III. p. 860. 

M Clarke's Travels in Greece, Vol. IV. p. 17. ^ Op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 52. 

M Toland'a Celtic Religion (1700), p. 134. ^ Burton's Afiafomy of Melancholy, p. 485. 

w Information from Mr. Govind Pandit. «» Bombay Qaxeiteer, Vol. XVIII, p. 181. 
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red and yellow both tlie oil-mill and the bullock that works it.^ Dekhan RamdliB rub the 
bridegroom's foot with red powder,*^ and Gujarat Muhammadans, when the bride enters her 
husband's house for the first time, kill a goat, and mark the soles of the bride's feet with its blood.^ 
In Poona, at a wedding dinner, the place for each guest is marked with lines of red powder.*® 
At a Dekhan Kunbi's wedding, when the boy is seated outside of the girl's house, Brdhmaus 
di*aw red lines on the walls.** Some Dekhan Kunbls paint gaudy pictures and stripes of 
colour on their houses to keep off the evil eye.*^ The dome of the Tarkfiswar temple at 
Nasik is coloured red and white.*® The Komtis of Shfilapur, on the fifth day after a birth, wash 
the cot, and paint it with red and white lines.*^ In the KlamAtak, all clothes given away as 
presents are rubbed with red powder. Some Belgaum BrAhmans have their houses painted 
with alternate sti-ipes of white and red.^* In Nagar, the pile of pots at the comers of the square, 
in which Gujarat Brihmans are married, are striped red and white.^^ The Bedars, or Biadars, of 
Dhsirwar smear their bodies with red, white and yellow earth.^ The Gavandts of BijApur throw 
red-coloured rice over the bride and bridegroom,^^ The Beni-Isrn'ils of Western India redden 
the bridegroom's hands and feet with henna.^* At Malcr marriages the bridegroom marks the 
bride's brow with red.^^ Among the Gonds, at the Pdla festival, the bullocks and drivers ai^ 
covered with red,^* and this reddening is part of the Pola festival in many pajts of Western India. 
On the sixth day after a birth the Gonds mark the ground with vermilion.77 Red powder is 
perpetually thrown at Gond weddings.^® In Bengal, as in Bombay and other parts of India, on the 
Phalgun fuUmoon,'^ the Hindus drench each other with red water.®* The village stones or 
hrrnkalla, of Mysore, are painted in vertical lines red and white.^i The Ganapatias, a sect of 
Hindus, mark their brows with red minium.** Formerly in Burma,** no one but the king could 
use vermilion. Similarly, when a Burman prince was executed, he was tied in a red velvet bag 
and drowned in a river.** Red cloth is used at Chinese weddings.** Children in China at the 
festival of Middle Heaven, have their foreheads and navels marked with vermilion to keep off evil 
spirits.** In the Andaman Islands, ujpla, or red oxide of iron, mixed with the fat of pigs or 
turtles, is applied to the body as an ornament or to cure disease.*^ Some tribes in North 
Australia cover themselves with red earth.** The Melville islanders, when in mourning, paint 
their bodies red or white.** Hottentot women mark sacred stones and cairns with red ochre.*<> 
In Madagascar, Hova women stain their nails red.*^ The Gallas of East Africa anoint 
themselves with oil and red ochre.** The Bongos of the White Nile apply red ochre to 
wounds as reducent and antiseptic.** Red and yellow are the great colours at the 
Dahomey court.** In South Africa, the chiefs wife covers herself with oil and red ochre.** 
Dr. Livingstone noticed in South Africa an idol with marks of red ochre and 
white pipe clay.** Some tribes in South Africa smear themselves with fat and ochre 
to keep out the- influence of the sun by day and of cold by night.*^ The Muhammadan 
women of North- West Africa stain their hands and feet red with henna.** The Dakotas of 

" Pp. at. VoL XVni. p. 47. « Op.ci*. Vol. XVIII.p.421. «* information from Mr. Syed D&ud. 

•» Information from Mr. M. M. Kunte. •« Bomha/y Qaxetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 804. 

w Trdnt. By. Lit Soe. Vol. III. p. 219, « Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVI. p. 507, 

«• Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 56. 19 Op. eit. Vol. XXI. p. 92. 

'1 Op. cit. Vol. XVn. p. 57. Tj Information from Mr. TirmairAo.' 

T8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXIII. p. 101. t* pp. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 517, 

w Dalton's Deacriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 278. 

'« llislop's Aboriginal Tribes 0/ the Central Provinces, App. I. p. iii, 

" Op. cit. App. I. p. iy. 78 Op. cit. App. I. p. v. 

7» Maroh-April. M Ward's Vieuf of the Hindus, Vol, I. p 199 

81 Bice»8 Mifsore, Vol. I. p. 83«. w Colebrooke'a MisceUaneous Essays, Vol I *d 199 

w Shway Toe's The Burman, Vol. II. p. 128. «* Op. cit. VoL II. p. 124. • • f. . 

w Gray's China, Vol. I. p. 201. m Op. cit. Vol. L p. 280. 

•7 Jour. Anthrop. hist. Vol. VII. p. 451. m Earl's Papuans, p. 227. M Op. cit. p. 200 

•• Hahn's Ttuni Oeam, p. 140. ti Sibree's Madagascar, p. 210. 

w News' East Africa, p. 275. w Schweinfurth's Heart of Afiica, Vol. I. p. 809. 

•* Barton's Dahom»y, Vol. I. p. 248. « Dr. Livingstone's Travels in South Africa, p 276 

H Op. cit. p. 275. w Op. cit. p. 108. ti Hay's Western Barbary, p. 45. , * * 
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America paint the dead with vermilion or red earth.®® Mexican warriors smeared their bodies 
with bright paint.^^ Greek girls had their toe and finger nails rose-tipped to keep spirits 
from coming in.^ 

Black. — Spirits feat black, particularly lamp-blaok. Hindn women commonly use 
lamp*black to anoint their eyes and lamp-black is sometimes applied to cure itch.^ When a 
Hindu woman takes a young child out of doors, she marks its cheeks with lamp-black to 
keep off the Evil Eye. The Vaishciava marks his brow with an up-and-down line of lamp-black, 
or angdvy as a guard against spirits. The black marks in tattooing are admitted by Gujarat 
Bhtls to have the power of scaring spirits, and it seems to be its power of marking black that 
gives its holiness to the marking-nut. The special value of jet as an ornament seems to have 
been due to its power over spirits.^ The use of jet and of other forms of black clothing and 
ornament in mourning was apparently because black was able to shield the wearer from 
spirits. So also, perhaps, the Buddhists, Jains and Yaishnavas colour their gods black. The 
Sravak bridegroom iu Gujarat wears a black silk-thread round his right ankle. In Gujarat 
Muhammadan women, before taking a child out, mark its feet, cheeks and palms with black 
to keep off evil spirits,* and to ward off the Evil Eye they put a bit of charcoal into milk.^ 
The Poona Halalkhors, as a part of the wedding ceremony, blacken the bride and bridegroom's 
teeth.® Hindu lying-in women in the Dekhan sometimes rub their teeth with black 
dentifrice. Black thread and black nuts are hung round a Dekhan Kunbi child's neck, to 
help it to hold up its head.^ Among the Ahmednagar Kolis, to keep off the Evil Eyei 
the child's eyes are marked with soot.® In Dh&rwar, Liiig^yat women blacken their 
teeth.* The Vaishaava sect-mark for men is an up-and-down black mark with a red 
water- like circle of turmeric and cement. Kanarese women blacken their teeth with 
antimony.'^ Among BijApnr Br&hmaus, on the fourth day after a marriage, when the bride 
and bridegroom are making ready to go to the boy's house, the girl's mother goes to the 
house-shrine, and, holding a tray with a burning lamp over her head, walks five times round 
the marriage guardian. As she walks, her brother holds a sword above the flame. When the 
fifth turn is ended, the soot is scraped off the sword blade, and it is spotted over the boy's and 
girl's faces.^^ The Btjapur LingayatKumbhars mark the bride and bridegroom's brows with soot 
to keep off the evil eye.^* Kamatak Brahmaus, in thread -girding, blacken the boy's eye-lids,*^ and 
among Karnatak Muhammadans, when a man is attacked with severe fever, a black cloth, black 
grain, and a black hen are waved round the man and taken out to a river side. The black 
hen is possessed by the fever-spirit, and is allowed to go into the jungle. Arab and Persian women 
make a black circle round the eye.^* According to the ancient Persians of the Sipasian faith, 
Saturn was a black stone, his temple was black, and his ministrants negroes, who were clad 
in blue,*^ Women in Central Asia used to blacken their teeth .^® In Burma, at the fish festival, 
some boys walk with their faces chalked, and others with their faces sooted.^-^ Japanese girls 
at marriage blacken their teeth.^® Women in the Philippine Islands blacken their teeth. ^« 
The Motus of New Guinea, when in mourning, blacken their whole body .20 In Central Africa* 

** Firgt Report of the American Ethnographic Society, p. 168. 
!•• Jour Ethno. Soc, Vol. I. p. 260. i Chandler in Clarke's Traveli in Qreeoe, Vol. IV. p. 8. 

' Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

8 Of gagates, or jet, Pliny, Natural History, Book xxxvi. Chap. 19, says : '* The smell of burning jet chaseth 
serpents and reoovereth women that lie in a trance. It discovereth the falling sickness, and sheweth whether a 
damsel be a maiden or no. Boiled with wine it helpeth tooth-ache, and tempered with wax it cnreth the king's 
evil. It is much used by magicians." 

* Information from Mr. Pasl Latfallah. * Information from Mr. Fasl Lntfullah . 
« Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, p. 433. ' Op. cU, Vol. XVIII. p. 299. 

• Op. cU. Vol. XVII. p. 203. » Op. cit. Vol. XXH. p. 122. 

w Moore's Little, p. 289. » Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXIII. p. 87. 

" Op. at. Vol. XXm. p. 250. » Dubois, Vol IL p. 221. ^ Moore's Liiile, p. 289. 

M D6bi8t0.n, Vol. I. p. 86. " Schuyler's XWW«f<m, Vol. I. p. 181. 

" Shway Yoe's The Burman, Vol. 11 p. 46. '• Mannert and Cuetome of the Japanese, p. 179, 

w Churchill, Vol. IV. p. i29. «• Jour. Anthrop, Jnst, Vol. VII. p. 480. 
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after the yriie'B death, the husband for two and half years wears a thick daub of charcoal paste 
over his face; widows wear a blackened band of dry banyan leaf round the forehead.^ 
Lamp-black and oil are applied to their eyes by Msuahili women in East Africa.^ 
Among the Colerado North American Indians mourners cover their faces with black paint.*^ 
In MediaBval Europe, black oxen and black cows were specially valued as sacrificial animals.^ 
Russian women wear black in mourning.^ The Germans put black cummin seed in a babe's 
cradle before its christening to keep off evil spirits.^® Sir W. Scott found beads of coral 
with bones and ashes in a burial urn in a cairn at Liddesdale in Scotland.^ In Scotland 
a thread of black wool with nine knots cures a sprain.28 When a death happens in a Devon- 
shire house, some crape or other black stufE is tied to the hive, or the bees die.^* The 
practice has its root in the belief that the dead will come back and will go into the bees, unless 
he be scared by black. So it was held that to find treasure, that is, to scare the fiends which 
guard and hide the treasure, the seeker should use a black he-goat and a black hen.^<^ 

White. — White is the ghostly colour, and whitewash is much used in the worship of the 
rural and early gods. Siva, the lord of spirits, is white.^^ The Lihgayats smear the brow with 
white ashes.^ To keep the Evil Eye from blighting a crop, the Dekhan Kunbi sets in his field a 
white pot at the end of a pole.^ Among most Brabmanic Hindus the wedding dress is white. 
According to Dr. Buchanan the people of North Kanara wash their houses with a white clay 
cMed jaydi manu, that is, earth from Mount Jaydi, which they mix with the ashes of muddi bark.^* 
Some Karnatak Brahmans, in the thread -girding ceremony, cover with chalk the outside of a 
copper vessel, into which they entice the boy's special guardian.^** The Burmese king 
has a white throne, a white umbrella, and a white elephant.^^ In China, at a Buddhist priest's 
funeral, all present wear white waist-bands.'-^ On her coronation day, Queen Banavalona I. 
of Madagascar had her brow marked with white clay.'® The people in the outlying parts 
of Nubia, when they suddenly saw Burkhardt, said : -^ " Save us from the devil,"'* White 
horses and snow-white pigs were considered inviolable in MedisBval Europe.^® The Russian babe, 
after baptism, is clad in white.*^ In the early Christian Church in Ireland and Scotland, white 
was the baptism colour.*^ Pennant (1800) in his Tour through South Wales, p. 28, noticing 
the whitening of the houses, says : — ** This custom, which we observed to be so universally 
followed from the time we entered Glamorganshire, made me curious enough to inquire into its 
origin. It was entirely due to superstition, the good people thinking that by means of this 
general whitening they shut the door of their houses against the devil.*'*' In England, at the 
funerals of unmarried persons of both sexes, as well as of infants, the scarves, hat-bands and 
gloves given as mourning used to be white.** White is an unlucky colour for English kings. 
Charles the First was crowned in white.*® In ancient times, in England, people used 
to raise the devil by making a white circle with chalk, setting an old hat in the centre of the 
circle, and Irepeating the Lord's Prayer.** 

Comb. — Among high-class Hindus in Bombay, when a girl comes of age, her lap is filled 
with fruit, rice, betel-nuts and leaves, and a comb.*^ Among the Beni-Isra'il coming of age and 

»i Stanley's Dark Coniinent, Vol. II. p. 141. m News' East Africa, p. 61. 

as Pall MaU Qazeite in Bombay Qazetie, 80th May 1884. «* Grimm's IV>u*o. Myth, Vol. I, p. 60. 

^ Mrs. Romanoff's Ritei and Cuitomt of the Orfjeco-Jhuaian Chturch, p. 239. 

w Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 14. w Note 2 to Lay of the Last Minglrel. 

» Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 149. «t Qp. eit, p. 127. «• Grimm's Teuto. Myth, Vol. in. p. 977. 

«» Ward's View of the Bindus, Vol. I. p. zxviii. w Information from Mr. Tirmalrio. 

M Trans. By, Lit, Soe, VoL III. p. 219. »* Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. m. p. 229. 

«« Dubois, Vol. I. p. 222. •• Shway Toe's The Burman, Vdl. II. p. 211. 

w Gray's China, Vol. I. p. 123. W Sibree's Madagascar, p. 294. 

» Burkhardt's Ifuhia, p. 377. *• Grimm's Teuto. Myth. Vol. I. p. 54. 

♦1 Mrs. Homanoff's Rites and Customs of the QroKO-Russian Chwrchj p. 73. 

*' Anderson's Early Church of Scotland, Vol. I, p. 197. *' Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. H. p. 521. 

*♦ pp. cit. Vol. II. p. 288. *« Jones' Croum^ p. 812. 

*4 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. IIL p. 56. ^^ Information from Mr. F. B. Joshi. 
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pregnancy rites, the first rite is to comb the girl's hair.*® The Sinhalese wear a comb in 
their hair. The Papaans of North Guinea ^ear a bamboo comb in their hair with a cloth 
hanging from the points o£ the comb like a fiag.*^ The comb was considered a sacred emblem 
in pre-Christian times, and was often used in divination. In Christian dajs it preserved so 
much of its sanctity that we find a comb mentioned among the appliances needed at a solemn 
High Mass, especially when sung by a Bishop. Some sacred combs were of ivory, some were 
plain, some were adorned with elaborate carving, even gemmed with precious stones. A list of 
sacred combs is given by Dr. Rock as having belonged to St. Cuthbert, St. Neot, St. Duns tan 
and other Saints. Various combs were long preserved at Durham, Canterbury, Glastonbury 
and other holy minsters. At Thetford, in the church of St. Sepulchre, may still be seen the 
comb of St. Thomas, the martyr of Canterbury, and at Durham the comb that was found inside 
St. Cuthbert's coffin.«> 

Coral. — In GnjarAt, a coral ring is worn to keep off the evil influence of the sun. The 
Poona Vaidus, an early tribe of wild doctors, wear coral necklaces.^* Pravdl bhdsmaf or coral 
ashes, is a Hindu medicine.^* The Lepchas of Darjeeling wear a profusion of mock coral and 
coloured beads.^ In Bengal, coral is touched by mourners when they are purified.** Barbosa 
in 1514, noticed that Hindu women in Vijayadurg wore five strings of coral round their arms.^ 
Coral and tortoise-shell are worn as ornaments by the Andaman Islanders.*® Arab women, in 
North- West Africa, wear long strings of coral round their necks.*^ Coral is worn on the 
neck in Nubia.*® The South Central African diviner holds a white coral in his hand.** Coral 
keeps off fear.*^ A coral worn round a child's neck helps it to cut its teeth. It ii an amulet 
against fascination. According to a Latin work (1536) witches say that coral keeps 
lightning, whirlwinds, tempests and storms from ships and houses.®^ In England, coral was 
used as an amulet against epilepsy. ^^ 

Cross. — In many parts of the world, long before it became a Christian symbol, the 
cross had a magic or spirit-scaring power, its presence on early remains shews that, from 
the thirteenth century before Christ, the cross was a common and favourite ornament or shape in 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Central Europe, the British Islands, Skandinavia, and Iceland. Besides 
the even -limbed Greek cross and the shafted Roman cross, two forms of cross have been held in 
widespread honour as lucky or talismanic. These are the ring-topped cross or crux ansata 
of Egypt, Asia Minor and Chaldea, and the guarded cross, the gammadion or svastika, of 
Skandinavia, Central Europe, the Caucasus, India, Tibet, China and Japan. At present, with 
no trace of connection with any of the higher religions, the sign of the cross is held to be lucky 
audascarer of edl spirits by many of the lower classes in India, in Ashantee and other parts of 
Africa, and in North and South America.^^ Spirits fear crossed lines. So, to keep off sickness, 
the Mas^larus, a class of Dh&rw&r beggars, brand with a red-hot needle their new-bom babes 
with the form of the cross.^ The tri&tda, or trident, is one of tht weapons of Sira, the lord 
of spirits.^ At the ear-boring ceremony among the Belgaum G6s&vis, the teacher, who performs 
the ceremony, begins by setting a trident in the ground and worshipping it.*® The Bfjapnr 
Lam&nis mark the backs of the bride and bridegroom with a turmeric cross.*-^ The SCkryavams! 
LUds of Bij4pur mark with a cross the cloth that is held between the bride and bridegroom.*^ 
The Bijapur Gavandis have a yellow cross in the centre of the cloth which is held between the 

*• Bonibanf Gazetteer, Tol. XVIII. p. 532. *• Earl's Pajpvam, p. 69. 

•• Camming*8 Jn the Hebrides, pp. 64, 66. " Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 477. 

*• Informatioii from Mr. P. B. Joshi. w Dr. A Campbell in Jotir. Ethno. 8oe. Vol. L p. 148. 

•* Colebrooke's MitceUaneotu Essays, Vol. L p. 174. « Stanley's Barbosa, p. 88. 

»• Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 430. »» Hay's Western Barba/ry, p. 148. » Borkliardt's Nubia, p. 803. 

• w Pinto's Howl Crossed Jfrica, Vol. I. p. 180. «• Brand's Pop^dar Antiquities, Vol. m. p. 282. 

•* Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 179. w Mitcheirs Highland Super stiiions, p. 81. 

«« Moore*8 Oriental Fragments, p. 189. «* Bombay GoMetteer, Vol. XXH. p. 211. 
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^ Op. eU. Vol. XXin. p. 209. « Op. cit. Vol. XXIIL p. 172. 
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bride and bridgroom,** The Bljapnr Bedars, before marriage, draw a red-powder cross, in the 
lucky or svastih shape, on a white sheet.^^^ Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara, at baptism, 
the priest signs the child's head and breast with the sign of the cross.^^ The Dekhan Ramosts, 
at a marriage, spread on the ground a square of wheat and millet grains, and divide it into four 
by two lines drawn from opposite corners.^^ The svastik, or end- guarded cross, holds the first 
place among Jain luckj marks. Gujarat Jains, or SrAvaks, on marriage days draw lucky 
crosses on the shaven heads of children. A red circle, with a svastih in the centre, is marked on 
the place where the family gods are kept.^^ The Jews are said to have marked the brow with 
the taUt or T cross, to secure safety .7* Certain Egyptian amulets were marked with a cross.'^^ 
The Chinese set iron tridents on the tops of their houses to keep off evil spirits, and place 
them on the taffrails of ships to ward off evih^* Chinese spirits write with a T-shaped planchette 
made of peach wood J^ In the expedition despatched by the Emperor Maurice to assist Chosroe 
II. against Behram (A, D. 600), General Narses sent to Constantinople some Turks taken as 
prisoners who bore, marked on their forehead, the sign of the cross. The emperor inquired 
why barbarians bore this token. They said that once, during a virulent pestilence, certain 
Christians had persuaded their mothers to prick a cross on the foreheads of their children.^^ 
In the Hawaii and other islands^® the ground floor of some of the temples was shaped like a 
cross. According to Hahn,*the Hottentots (1600-1700) went into caves and said prayers, raising 
their eyes to heaven, while one makes the mark of the cross on the other's forehead.^^ The 
cross is a common symbol in South America.®^ Constantine's cross standard, the Labarum, was 
a Roman cavalry standard, a long pole with a cross beam or silken veil hung |from its end.®* 
In Europe, in the Middle Ages, the cross was supposed to restore life.®^ A cross is woi-n round 
the neck by all Russians night and day. It is also hung in cradles.®* The Russian priest 
crosses the child over its brow, lips, and breast.®^ At a Roman Catholic baptism the 
cross is signed eight times on the adult's ears, eyes, nostrils, mouth, heart, and shoulders, 
and thrice in the air.®* The Germans believe that on the three nights of Yule a cross 
should be made on stable doors, or the horses will be fairy-ridden.®-^ According to Grimm 
the belief that witches and devils shun the cross is the reason why so many crosses are seen on 
German doors on the first night in May. According to Count D'Alviella,®* in Flemish 
Brabant, a whitewash cross saves a wall from lightning, and guards the inmates from fire and 
sickness. Whitewash wall crosses are common in Belgaum and other parls of Western 
India to keep off sickness and the effects of the Evil Eye. The German peasant used to plough 
a cross into each corner of his field, and, to guard unchristened children against elf or devil, 
a cross was hung over the cradle.®® Saint Teresa, the great Spanish Saint (1640), seeing 
the devil in a vision, put him to flight by making the sign of the cross. Charlemagne, of France 
and Germany, retained among his symbols of rule the cross which from time immemorial served 
in all countries as a magic symbol, significant of power over the elements, especially over 
water.®^ Among the Roman Catholics, at the beginning of the confiimation ceremony, the 
Bishop signs himself with the cross.®^ At baptism the priest makes a sign of the cross, and 
says: — ** Satan, fly; behold God, great and mighty, draweth near.'*®^ The signing of the 
cross in consecrating salt at baptism is expressly said to be made to exorcise the evil spirit out 

«• Op. eU. Vol. XXm. p. 101. w Op. cit. Vol. XXIH. p. 95. 

" Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 888. n Op, cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 417. 

'« Information from Pan4it Bhagv&nlfil, ^* Ezekiel, ix. 4, 6 ; Moore's FragmenUj p. 477. 

'fi Moore's Fragmentg, p. 290. f\ Gray's China, Vol. II. pp. 42, 43. 

" Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 21. " Ynle's Caihay, Vol. I. p, xcviii. 

'• Porminder's Polynesiafi Bocea, Vol. 11. p. 102. •• Hahn's Tsuni Goam, p. 40. 

•I Jowr. Bihno. Soc, Vol. It p. 231. «» Gibbon's Decline and Fall, Vol. II, p. 3B8. 
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•> Golden Ma/nual, p. 689. » Op. cit. p. 678. 
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oi fche aalt.®* That the object of signing the cross is to scare the devil, is again shewn in the 
Roman Catholic baptism, where the priest says : — ** And this sign of the holy cross, which 
we make upon his forehead, do thoa, accursed devil, never dare to violate/'®* Similarly, the 
baptismal sign of the cross is baid to be made that Christ may take possession,®^ A Roman 
Catholic should make the sign of the cross as soon as he awakes,®* according to themle, ** when 
you awake defend yourself (that is, from the lagging spirits of night) with the sign of the 
cross.*'®' In the Litany the Cross is called the Terror of Demons.®* The black rood or 
black cross of St. Margaret worked wonders.®® The Royal English Sceptre has a cross,*oo and 
a Maltese diamond cross is used in the coronation of the English kings.^ If, after supper on 
Christmas Eve, a girl shakes out the table cloth at a cross-way, a man will meet her and give 
her good even. Her husband will be of the same height and figure.* In the north of England, 
the bride's maids at night cross the bride's stockings.^ The following lines occur in Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Vol. II. p. 15 : — 

** That his patron's cross might over him wave, 
And scare the fiends from the wizard's grave." 

The widespread worship of the cross, to which these examples bear witness, seems to belong 
to two main stages : — (a) The worship of crossed lines as in itself a lucky eyil-3caring 
shape ; (b) the worship of the cross as the symbol of a guardian. The earlier view of the 
luckiness of crossed lines is the Indian (perhaps, is the Brabant) village idea that a whitewash 
cross guards a wall : this is the value of the cross on the Ashanteo bronze and on the religious 
gourd-drum both of North and of South America. The same value may be supposed to lie 
at the root of the early cross worship in Asia Minor and Europe. Besides this early worship 
of crossed lines as a spirit-controlling picture, the use of the cross as a guardian-symbol was 
widespread before its adoption by the Christians. In India the favourite end-guarded cross is 
called svastiha^ meaning ''it is well" ; in China the cross is a symbol of life ; in Japan it is a 
sign of luck ; among the Phoanicians and the Israelites the tau^ or headless cross, was a sign of 
life and health ; in Germany and in early America the hammer-shaped cross was a sign of ferti- 
lity. This widespread agreement between the meaning of the cross as a symbol audits meaning 
as a picture of crossed lines seems to shew that the early belief that the cross shape has a spirit- 
scaring value aided its adoption by the later religions as a guardian symbol. Its form, into 
which so many meanings might be breathed, helped its popularity. Till late- born Islam, with 
the doubtful exception of the religion of Zoroaster, few of the higher religions have failed to 
adopt the cross as a worshipful symbol. Among the high pre-Christian religions Sun-worship 
80 thoroughly accepted the cross as a symbol of the guardian Sun that Count D'Alviella, in 
his Migration of Symbols^ rests satisfied with tracing the cross to a sun-symbol. The examples 
given above phew a worship of crossed lines that passes back into beliefs earlier and coarser 
than the refinements of sun-symbolism. That the good luck, or spirit-controlling power, of 
crossed lines is older than its guardian influence as a sun-symbol is shewn by the use of the 
cross as a symbol of the moon and of so many other guardians besides the sun, that the cross 
has been supposed to be a general sign of divinity.^ 

The question remains : — If the virtue of the cross has its origin, not in the fact that it is 
the symbol of some great guardian but because of the demon-ruling influence of a picture of 
crossed lines, to what is the demon-ruling power in crossed lines due ? The explanation seems 
to be the early and still widespread belief that spirits haunt the crossings of roads. In many 
parts of Western India, even in Bombay City, in the early morning, may be found at the cross- 
ings of roads a basket with cocoa kernel, flowers, an egg, red powder and oil, into which some 



»s Op. cit. p. 674. H Op. cit. p. 670. 

»e Op, cit. p. 25. »7 Op. cit. p. 64. 

•» Jonea' Crowntt p. 49. ** Op. eit. p. 71. 

2 Stallybraas in Grimm's Teuio. Myth. Vol. m. p. 1U5. 

* Count D'Alviella'a Migration of Symttoh, p. 74. 



•5 Op. dt. p. 670. 
•• Op. cit. p. 120. 

1 Op. cit. p. 47. 

5 Henderson's Folk-Jjcre, p. 42. 
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harassing demon or some disease fiend has been coaxed or scared out of its hnman lodging, and 
set at the nearest meeting of roads as both a spirit haant and a prison, from which the spirit 
cannot escape to return and vex his victim. At manj Gujarat cross roads, especially where the 
crossing takes the shape of a trident, or triiula, a small shrine is built to shelter the local 
spirits. In Ratnagiri, the spirit to whom the shrine is raised at the chog, or cross-road, is the 
chdgchdr, or dehdrya, that is, the master of ceremonies, or the lord of the spirits, whose haunt is 
the road crossing. So in Catholic Christian villages, both in Western India and in Europe, 
except where it* marks the site of some murder or of some special escape, the road-side cross is 
a chogchdr, or crossing-master, set there to keep in order the spirits who haunt cross-ways. 
Till lately the Eng^Iish suioidewas buried with a stake driven through his body where three roads 
met. What is the sense of this special burial ? The sense is that the spirit of the suicide, 
leaving the body in anger and at the same time suddenly and so in full power, was a special 
source of danger. The stake was driven through the body to lay the body and prevent it 
walking. Cross-roads were chosen as the burial place, because from the crossing of roads no 
spirit can escape. The road is a spirit haunt. So Roman tombs line Roman streets. Travellers 
going in fear, their minds full of ghosts, see something pass and disappear. No where do 
so many visions disappear as at a crosrf way : therefore no place imprisons spirits so effectively 
as a cross way. The adaptations, by which the early idea that cross roads are spirit haunts has 
been altered to meet the requirements of the higher faiths, is a notable example of the great 
religious law of meaning -raising, the law by which wit breathes into old beliefs a meaning that 
enables the earlier rite to continue in keeping with higher conditions. The Chinese raise the 
original picture of cross-ways into a symbol of the fourfold division of the earth ; the Assyrian 
into the main directions of space, a symbol of the god Anu : the Argentines into a symbol of the 
Wind, and the Mexicans into a symbol of the Rain; the Sun-worshipper into a symbol of the 
Siin, whose beams ray to the ends of the heavens : finally, as Count D'Alviella notices,* to 
the Christian the cross is a symbol of the latest phase of the deep-seated worshipfulness of 
the guardian, the redemption of the world by the voluntary sacrifice of a God. Or, as Justin 
Martyr® still more enthusiastically cries : — " The sign of the cross is impressed on the whole of 
Nature. Hardly a craftsman fails to use the figure of the cross among his tools. The cross forms 
a part of man himself when he raises his arms in prayer." Count D*Alviella has probably suc- 
cessfully proved that the guarded cross, the gammadion of the Greeks, the svastika of the 
Hindus, is especially a sun, cross. The same year (A. D. 323) — which saw Constantino the Great 
turn the laharum^ a Roman cavalry standard, into the imperial sign of the cross, saw tha same 
Constantino dedicate the first day of the week to Apollo and call it Dies Solis or Sunday. 
Three years later (A. D. 326) saw the finding of the true cross by Helena, Constantino's 
mother, and the beginning of the miraculous diffusion of its fragments over Europe. Still 
this is the end, not the beginning, of the history of the sign of the cross. As a sun-symbol, 
the lines in the gammadion or svastiha, at right angles to the ends of the cross limbs, are 
explained as representing the speed with which the sun runs his daily race through the 
heavens. In spite of the suitableness of this explanation, the original object of drawing lines 
across the limb-ends seems to have been, not the addition of speed to a sun-symbol, but 
to increase the spirit controlling power of crossed lines by guarding the points of exit 
and 80 preventing the escape of the imprisoned spirit. No example can be quoted 
to prove the use of the end line as a prison bar. Still, in the higher phase of the idea of crossed 
lines, as a means of housing and caring for a guardian, the lines across the limb-ends preserve 
the original meaning of guards and become devices to protect the housed guardian from the 
attacks of wandering or of rival fiends. With this slight raising of their meaning, the root idea 
of the guarded cross ends remains in certain Hindu ceremonies, where an enclosing belt of 
svasHkas, forming a barrier to the entrance of wandering or rival spirits, leaves a central area 
of safety, which is called Nandyavarta, that is, Nandi the lucky one's house. The same idea of 

Migration of SywhoU, pp. 2, 12 and 13. < J^d. 1. 72 quoted in Enoy, Brit, IX. Ed. Cross. 
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sheltering a guardian by placing it in the centre of an end-gnarded cross occurs in a Cretan 
coin,7 where a central crescent moon is surrounded by a cross-shaped fret or labyrinth. 
So the end-guarding motive of the svastiha works into the fret and the fret is developed into the 
meander maze, or labyrinth » with which in so many ceremonies the Hindus are careful to sur- 
round their guardians. That the connection between the end-guarded cross and the guardian 
fret is not solely Indian is shewn by two remarks in the Migratio^i of Symbols: one (p. 42) 
suggesting that the svasHka, or Nandi-house, is a form of labyrinth, which, in the manner 
of a Greek meander, may be connected with a gammadion ; the other (p. 83) noticing that the 
fret, or svastika^ is associated with the meander in the New World, as well as in the Old. 

Cjown. — The orown is a guardian. So Saul wore his crown in battle,® and most Hindu 
brides and bridegrooms in Western India, at theii* wedding, wear wedding coronets called 
bashings^ or brow- horns. Egyptian crowns were adorned with figures of lions and bulls, 
bi*anches of trees and representations of flames.^ The early Egyptians used feathers in making 
crowns.^® The Jewish high-priest wore a crown, or a gold band round the crown, with the 
words ** Holiness to Jehovah. *'^i A crown of gold topped the Jewish ark,^* and crowns were 
worn at Jewish weddings.^^ A holy crown was set on the top of Aaron's mitre.^* The crowns 
found by Schliemann at Troy are on the heads of the dead.^* Formerly, crowns used to be 
made of the following sacred leaves, clover, oak, strawberry, roses and lilies. ^* Among the 
Cimbri, the priests went to the prisoners, crowned them, and cut their throats.^^ The imperial 
diadem at Rome was a broad white fillet studded with pearls.^® The Romans had olive crowns. One 
form of radiated crown worn by the later Roman emperors was the same as the crowns worn by 
the gods.^* Roman high priests wore crowns of olive leaves, or ears of com and gold. According 
to Pliny, the Romans made crowns of violets and roses. They wore crowns, not only in honouring 
the gods and the lares, but also at funerals.^ Among the Greeks, as well as among the Romans, 
crowns were placed at the door of the house where a child was born. In Athens the crown was 
of olive leaves ; in Rome it was of laurel or ivy.^^ Roman Catholic Bishops put on the mitre 
when they go to confirm.22 In Russia, and formerly in England, crowns were worn at weddings.*' 
King Alfred's crown had two little bells.** In England, in 1420, a crown was borne on a 
cushion in the front of the army.*^ Henry the Seventh, before putting on Edward's crown, had 
it sprinkled with holy water, and censed.** James the Fifth of Scotland was presented with a 
hat blessed by Pope Clement on Christmas Eve, that it might strike fear into Henry the 
Eighth.27 

Dancing. — Dancing is a phase of spirit worship. The excitement of dancing makes 
the dancera tempting lodging alike for the unhoused spirit, the familiar, and the early guardian 
The early tribes of India are great dancers. In Western India, among the early tribes who are 
fondest of dancing, are K61is, Bhils, Katkaris, Thakurs and V&rlls. These early tribe 
hold their dances, especially in the month of A§vin,*® during the Dlvalt holidays. In Than4 
during the DivAli in October and the H61i holidays in April, K61i and Varli servants dance at the 
houses of their employers. In Bombay, K6lt and Kunbt women are called by Prabhus to dance 
before the goddess Gavri.** 

Among the MarAthas the worship of the chief goddess of the Dekhan, Tulja Bhav&ni, is 
celebrated by a set of dancing devotees, called Gondhalis, whose leader becomes j>088e8sed by 
the goddess. The details of the ceremonies connected with the dance are interesting, A high 

' Count D'Alviella's Migraiion of Symhola, p. 71. * Jones' Crowniy p. 8. 

» Op. cit. p. 4. w Op. cit. p. 6. 11 Op. cii. p. 2. 

^' Exodusy XXV. 11. " Jones' Crowns, p. 478. '♦ Exodus, xxix. 6. 

'* Jones' Crowns, p. 15. »« Op, eit, pp. 84, 35, 86. " Grimm's Tmiio. Myth, Vol. I. p. 66. 

'• Gibbon's Decline and Fall, Vol. L p. 457. '» Jones' Crowns, p. 7. ^ Op. cit, p. 478. 

" Op. cit. p. 478. « Qolden Manwd, p. 69^. » Op. cit. p. 690. 

w Jonas' Crowns, p. 29. ^ Op. cii. p. 38, '« Op. cit, p. 219. 

a» Op. cit. p. 92. » October- November. «• Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi.] 
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stool is coTered with a black cloth. On the cloth thirty-six pinches of rice are dropped in a 
heap, and turmeric and red powder is mixed with the heap.^ On the coloured rice-lieap a 
copper yessel, filled with milk and water, is set, that the goddess may come and take her abode 
in it. In the month of the pot betel leaves are laid, and on the betel leayes a cocoannt is set.'^ 
Five torches are lighted and given to five men of the house, who walk round the stool five 
times, shouting Amb& Bhavani.^ Then the music plays, and the dancer dances and sings in 
front of the goddess.^' It ends with a waving of torches round the goddess' face. The object is 
to win the goddess* favour by driving away spirits from her. If she is pleased, she can control 
the bands of spirits. 

Among the MUdhavas and other D^stha Br&hmans the gSndhdl is performed at their 
thread ceremonies, marriages and pregnancies. Other castes perform the gSndhdl at marriages 
only. At the marriage of Govardhan Brahmans in Poona the boy and girl are seated on the 
ahoulders either of their maternal uncles or of servants, and their carriers perform a frantic 
dance.'* The RAvals, or Nath, beggars in Ahmednagar have a jhSndif, or war-dance, at their 
weddings.^ A gdndhdl dance in honour of Tulja Bhav^ni is performed by Belgaum Salis at 
weddings.** Among the PatvSgars of Belgaum no wedding is complete without its gondhdl 
dance.'^ In Belgaum, every Thursday, dancing girls dance before Asad KhaiVs tomb.'® The 
NamdSv Sbimpts of Nagar, during the wedding ceremony, perform ihe jlUndd dance when their 
maternal uncles lift the boy and girl on their shoulders and dance, beating each other with wheat 
cakes.'® In the E6nkan, on 66kulashthami day in August, cowherds cover themselves with dust 
and catching one another'^ hands dance and shout the name of the god G6vind><^ «The Asnda- 
rus, a class of DhurwAf Madigars, dance before and abuse the goddess DayAmavd during 
her fair.^i Though the higher class Hindus of Western India seldom dance, Gujar&t 
Yanis and Bhatias, occasionally dance in honour of Krishna. Similarly, pious and staunch 
worshippers of the god Siva, at the end of their worship, dance before the god, who is 
specially fond of dancing and singing. At Pandharpur on the ranga iila, or pleasure stone, 
devout pilgrims dance, singing Vith6ba's praises.** Among the Kir^ntfs of the N^pal 
frontier exorcists dance.*' The Santals have a dance much like Krishna's rdsM The Khdnds 
married and unmarried, are great dancers.** The Haius, Hayas, or Yayas of Bengal celebrate 
curious arm-locked dances.** In Bengal, on the bright fourteenth of Phalgun (March) people 
dance, sing and revel.*^ On the fifth of Magh (February), at Sarasvatl's festival in Bengal, 
students dance naked and commit indecencies.*' The festival of Jagad MAtru, the mother 
of the world, is a scene of much merry-making and indecency. People dance naked, and sav 
that dancing is the way to heaven.** In Bengal, during the DurgA festival, dancing girls are 
called to dance in houses where the goddess is worshipped.*<> In Coorg, at a yearly festival 
a Brahman dances before the idol shrine with a brass image of tsvara on his head.^i The 
Coorgs are fond of dancing. They perform the devarahahe^ or stick-dance, in honour of Bha- 
gavati.^-" Barbosa (A.D. 1614) was much struck with the dancing girls of Vijayanagar. Thev 
were great dancers, like enchantresses playing and singing. Some thousands of them were in the 



w The black oloth, the rioe, the tnrmerio and the red powder — all aoare spirits. 

SI The object of the leayes and the nnt in the month, like the heap of coloured rice below the pot is to kee 
ipirits from worrying the goddess. ' 

83 The lighted torches and the five circles are to keep off evil spirits. 
Bt Music, dancing, singing the god's praises — all scare spirits. 
8* Bombay Gaxetteer, Vol. XVIH. p. 162. » Op. cU. Vol. XVII. p. 211. 

« Op. cU, Vol. XXI. p. 146. w Op. eit. Vol. XXI. p. 146. 

» Op. cit. Vol. XXL p. 532. «• Op. eit. Vol. XVIL p. 12S. 

*• Information from the peon B&bAji. *i Bombay Gcueiteer, Vol. XXII. p. 219 
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pay of the king, and went to war.^^ In the procession of teachers, or gurUs, in South Indi«, 
dancing girls take part, singing indecent songs, and making indeoeiit movements.^ Among 
the Hindus of Sonthern India, no religious ceremony or festival is thought to be performed with 
requisite order or magnificence uuleas it is accompanied by dancing. Every great temple ha» 
its set of dancers.** The Hindus consider dancing a form of devotion. ^^ The ShanSrs of 
Tinnevelly are famous dancers. They begin slowly and growing by degrees excited, they glare, 
leap, and snort till they lose self-control and believe they are possessed by a spirit.^ The possessed 
dancers of Ceylon closely resemble those of Tinnevelly.^ According to Maurice, the Indians 
used to perform a circnlar dance in honour ^of the snn.^ In Burma, dancing is a favourite 
mode of welcoming an official.®^ The Burman ocasioually dances on his way to the pagoda in 
a hideously solemn tone of mind.®* The Buddhist priests dance, whirling wildly among the 
round tables placed in front of the goddess of mercy .^^ Dancing to the light of large basket 
torches is common in Japanese temples.^ In Japan, sacred dances are held in honour of the 
goddess Ise, when girls dance holding a branch of the saJcakai in their hands.** At Australian 
dances, or carobarres, each dancer carnes a stuffed animal on his back.®* Dancing is common 
among West Australians.®^ Dr. Livingstone says of the South Africans, when people ask 
the name of a tribe, they say : — ** What do you dance ?'*®® Dancing among South Africans is 
accompanied by loud shouting.®® Dancers among the Arsauins of Morocco cut the body till 
blood flows. ^^ The Hottentots have a reed dance, which they perform in front of any high 
stranger who comes to their village.^ A solitary Hottentot was seen dancing and singing 
round a heap of stones. He had slept there one night, and next morning found that a 
lion had passed close to him. He judged that his escape was due to the stones, whieli 
must be the house of a god or a ghost. Therefore, as often as he passed he danced 
in memory of the spirit's kindness.^ The Hottentots rise at dawn, take each by 
the hands, and dance.* The Hottentots* chief religious function is the igci, or religious 
dance> The Bongos of the White Nile at harvest time yell and dance.* At West African 
festivals men and women dance together, singing ribald songs.* The Ugogo negroes dance and 
drink grain beer. Their dances are indecent.^ In their great festival, the King of Dahome}' 
himself dances with a wife or two on either side.* The curious American masquerade dances 
were naked, but apparently moral.® In the fourteenth century, during the misery of the Black 
Death, a dancing mania passed over Europe which was cured by exorcism.'* Burton notices 
that the dancing fits sometimes lasted for a month, and were believed to be caused by evil 
spirits. Music soothed the disease.^^ In Sweden, reels and other dances were performed by 
the heathen over the holy places of their gods.^ In France and in the Scotch Orkneys, people 
danced round large upright stones, singing by moonlight.^* In Orkney (1793), people used to 
dance and sing round a big standing stone.'^ The early Christian Church denounced dancing, 
keeping open public houses at night, and getting drunk on the fii-st of January.^ The violent 
exercise, shouting and finger-cmcking, which accompany a Scotch reel, suggest that it was 
originally danced to drive away or to house spirits. Cirole-danees remained in England in 
the Maypole dances and in the child's dance known as ** round the mulberry bush." Sun- 
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dances used to be held in North England on Easter Mom.^* The guarding effect of circle 
dances would be the same as the protection given to an object of worship by walking ronnd 
it three times sunwise, that is, of pleasing wandering spirits by housing them. Dancing 
would then be associated with funerals^ for the reason that drunkenness was practised 
at funerals, namely, to house spirits. The special religious position which dancing 
girls hold in India^ is due to the belief that the dancers are scapegoats, drawing into 
themselves wandering spirits. In the Eanarese districts of Bombay and in Southern India 
almost every wedding, almost every religions procession of any importance, is headed by a 
group of dancing girls, whose right to head the procession seems difficult to explain, except 
that dancing, like music, was thought to scare spirits, or to please spirits by housing them. 

Diing. — Dungy like urine, is an early medicine ; it is used as a plaster, and the fumes of 
burnt dung restore consciousness. It is also used in parts of Western India as a cure for 
itch. These healing properties secured for dung a place among spirit-scarers.^^ Most 
Hindus deny that the every-day smearing of a house with cow-dung has any basis, except the fact 
that it keeps the house sweet and clean. But the older belief that the sweetness and cleanness 
were due to the power of cow-dung to keep off evil spirits remains in the case of'the bmearingof 
a house after a death with the object of clearing the honse of evil spirits. Further, several 
Hindu religious books, among them the Odvardhandnhiha, Manu, and the Bhdgavata Purdna, 
admit the spirit-scaring properties of cowdung.^^ In the East Dekhan, the exorcist threatens 
the spirit with the fumes of pig*s dung, if the spirit does not declare who he is. Among Gujarat 
Kunbis, in the pregnancy ceremonies, goat and mouse dung are laid in a jar. In a Pars! house, 
if a boy is much wished for and a boy is born, he is hidden, and instead of the boy a lamp of 
cow-^ung is shewn to the mother. The reason is to cleanse the mother's glance of the Evil 
Eye. Nearly the same idea seems to explain the practice of Hindu mothers, when a person 
over-praises, or, as the Scotch say, fore-speaks, their children, turning aside the Evil Eye by 
saying : " Look at your foot ; it is covered with excrement." The Evil Eye in this, as in other 
cases, being the unhoused spirit^ who, drawn to the child by hearing its praises, might make his 
abode in the child. So to prevent wandering spirits from lodging in his grain heap, the 
Hindu cultivator crowns it with a barhdwan, or cow-dnng cake.^® Dalton notices that the 
Parh^yyas of East Bengal used to smear their houses with sheep and deer dung instead of 
with cowdung.^ The Gonds make the bridegroom sit on a heap of cow-dung.*^ In Bengal, 
cow's urine and dung are offered to the goddess Durgft.^ In Mysore, the gurU, or spiritual 
teacher, poors cow-dnng and water on his disciple's head.^ The Mysore Smdrt Brahmans 
mark their brows with three horizontal lines of cow-dung ashes.** According to Dubois, at 
NandgHon, about thirty miles south of Seringapatam, a barren couple used to go outside 
the temple, make cakes of human dung, and eat a portion.^ 

Cow-dung and cow-urine, with milk, curds and butter, form the five cow-products 
which are worshipped in South India. New earthen pots, are cleansed by pouring into them 
the five cow products — milk, curds, butter, dung and urine. ^ The five pots are set on darha grass 
and worshipped. They are called the god Paftchgftvi&, and the worshipper thinks on their 
merit and good qualities, lays fiowers on them, and mentally presents them with a golden throne. 
Water is sprinkled and waved over them. They are crowned with coloured rice, and are mentally 
presented with jewels, rich dresses, and sandal wood. Flowers, incense, a burning lamp, 
plantains, and betel are offered, a low bow is made, and the following prayer repeated : — 
*^ PanchgHviA, forgive our sins and the sins of all beings who sacrifice to you and who drink 

i« pp. eit. p. 83. 

" The fact that spirits in India and in Melanesia eat excrement {Jour. Anihrop. Intt. Vol. X. p. 282) shews that 
18 the healing power of dang, not its nastiness, of which spirits stand in dread. 
»» Information from Mr. B. B. Vakhirkar, B.A. »» Wilson's Qlosaary. 

^ Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. M. ^' Hislop's Qond Poem, p. 69. 
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you. You have come from the bodj of the cow ; therefore I pray yon to forgive my sins 
and to cleanse my body. Cleanse me, who offer you worship, from my sins. Pardon and save 
me.'* After a second bow and the meditation of Hari, the five products are mixed in one cup ; 
the priest drinks a little, pours it into the hollow hands of the worshippers and they drink. 
Nothing is so cleansing as this mixture. All Indians often drink it. The five nectars — milk, 
curds, butter, sugar and honey — are good, but much less powerful.^® 

Cow-dung is generally used in Brahman purifications.*? Cow-dung is eaten by Hindus as 
an atonement for sin.^ In consecrating fire and hallowing sacrificial implements a space 
must be smeared with cow-dung.2® In the Malay Archipelago, Oderic (1321) found a poisonous 
tree, for which the only cure was to eat human dung mixed with water.^ Cock-dung is 
used as a cure in Burma.'^ Pigeon's dung is a medicine in China.^* Jq Chinai 
horse-dung is used as a cure for the black sweat in horses.^^ The Chinese consider cow- 
dung an excellent salve for boils, infiammations and absce&ses,^* and this opinion is 
shared by the English peasantry. In China, human dung is considered a very useful 
medicine in fever and small-pox. Buddhist monks are famous for the preparation 
of this drug. Some consider it the elixir of life.'* According to Tavernier (A. D. 1670) 
the excrements of the Dalai Lama are kept with care, dried, and eaten as medicine.'® The 
Australians, who live near tiie meeting of the rivers Page and Isis,cure wounds by laying on the 
wound the burning dung of a kangaroo.'^ At the end of the hora, or man-making ceremony, in 
Australia, the youths have to eat the excrement of old women.'® The dressing of abscesses in 
North- West Africa is cow's dung.** In Morocco, wounds are dressed with cow-dung,*<> while the 
Abyssinians eat human dung and water as a cure for snake-bite.*^ The Romans believed that 
the dung of different animals wrooght many cures.** The early Germans (A. D. 100) covered 
their under-ground granaries with dung.*' Burton, in 1620, mentions sheep's dung as a cure for 
epilepsy, and notes that the excrement of beasts is good for many diseases.** In Scotland 
(1800), before the calf ate anything, cow-dung was forced into its mouth. After this, neither 
witch nor fairy could harm it.** In Strathspey, in North Scotland, a country, or wise- 
woman's, cure for illness caused by charms is a warm cow-dung poultice.*® 

(To be continued,) 



• DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

BY E. H. MAN. CLE. 
{Conchbded from page 186.) 

17. Ornaments. 

157. Malau. Large glass bead necklaces, usually worn by the menluana (t. e., the 

Shumans). 
158 (w). Homy&hta (C. N, Merfthta), and 159 (m). Tarito. Singular iron objects, made by 

the natives of Chowra Island, and prized by all throughout the Islands as ornaments. 

2« Dubois, Vol. I. p. 207. ^ Colebrooke'a MisceUaneous E»say$j Vol. I. p. 138. 

28 Ward's View of the f/tndtt», Vol. I. p. xliii. *« Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Etswys, Vol. I. p. 149. 

» Yule's CcUhay, Vol. I. p. 91. " Shway Yoe's The Burman, Vol. n. p. 140. 

" Gray's Chinoy Vol. H. p. 190. » Op. cit. Vol. n. p. 173. 

8* Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 122. 8fi Qp^ cit. Vol. II. p. 124. w Dubois, Vol. n. p. 367. 

" Jour. Anthrop. Jnsi. Vol. VII. p. 256. » Op. cU. Vol. VII. p. 252. 

»» Park's Traveli, Vol. I. p. 276. " Eohlf's Morocco, p. 90. " Yule's Cathay, Vol. I. p. 191. 

♦* Pliny's NaiuroU fliiiory, Book xzviii. Chap. 17. A few of the prescriptions may be cited. Calf-dung sodden 
in wine for melancholy, and the ashes of oalf-dung in wine and goat's dung for dropsy, for shingles, and for a 
dislocated joint, and the smoke for consumption. Goat's dung cured dislocations and rheumatism ; hart's dung, 
dropsy ; hare's dung, bums ; and pig's dung, consumption, measles, swellings, bums, oonvtilsions, cramps and 
bruises. Its nuuilfold medical uses seems to explain why in Western India the smell of pig's dung is believed to 
frighten spirits, *» Tacitus* Oermania, Cap. 16. ** Burton's Anaionvy of Melancholy y p. 431. 

40 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. ffl. p. 257. *° Cumming's In the Hebrides, p. 265. 
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Being costly, they are regarded as evidence of wealth, and only the well- to-do 
members of the community afford themselves the luxury of possessing one or 
more specimens. They are said to be survivals of ancient weapons. 

160 (/). Neng-ta-ohiha. Ornamental loin-cloth, presented by the host to each male guest 

at a memorial-feast ; worn over the ordinary loin-cloth (vide No. 486), during the 
dancing which takes place throughout the night. Those worn at Car Nicobar 
differ but slightly from the ordinary neng (vide No. 486), having usually merely a 
border of white chintz added to the invariable Turkey-red. The women, who make 
this and the 16e-ta-wia (vide No. 161), charge for their labor at the rate of about 
1 dollar (or Rs. 2) for ten, the employer providing the materials. A good sewer 
can make two of these garments in one day. 

161 (/). Ij6e-ta-wia, Ornamental skirt, presented by the hostess to each female gnest at 

a memorial-feast ; worn over the ordinary skirt (vide No. 48a) during the dancing 
which takes place throughout the night on such occasions. At Car Nicobar 
the women wear either red-colored handkerchieves, or Turkey-red skirts, in addition 
to the ordinary blue chintz skirts (vide No. 48a). 

162 (in Henwe. Flags, used for decoi*ating large canoes on the occasion of memorial- 
^ f), feasts. These, as well as Nos. 160 and 161, are generally of quaint designs, the 

product of the inventive talent and taste of the maker, as determined by the 
qieans at disposal. 

18. Artioles oonneoted with Beligious CuBtoms. 

163 (m). Hentain-koi-pentila. Large open basket lashed to a stout post (called komching), 

which is planted at the head of a grave at the time of interment. The basket, 
being one used by women only, is rarely seen so placed, except where a female of 
not less than about 13 years of age is buried. In this basket are placed various 
small articles which belonged to the deceased. The homyuam and hichih (vide 
No. 51), which she left, are attached to- this object and, like them, are left to 
moulder on the grave. 

164 (m). Shani-pftn or Shin-pto. V-shaped pegs used in the Central Group, when buryiijg 

a corpse. Some uneven number (generally 5 or 7) are fixed down across the body 
from head to feet, the object being to prevent the spirit of the deceased from rising 
and troubling the living. They are made of the Garcinia Spectosa^ of which also 
are made paddles (vide No. 3), outrigger pegs (vide No. 2) and fighting-sticks 
(vide No. 28). 

165 (w). Henta-koi. Carved figures, or painted wooden-or spathe-screcns, representing 

real or mythical animals, birds, or fishes, also models of ships, canoes, ladders, etc. 
The execution of these and other carvings and paintings by the Nicobarese, though 
crude, not unfrequently displays a fair amount of talent. Kareau (vide No. 152) at 
certain periods also serve as henta-koi. They are made at times of sickness at 
the direction of the Shaman (menluana), with the object of discovering and 
frightening away the bad iwi (i, e,, the evil spirits), which have caused the sickness. 
If the patient recovers, the henta-koi is regarded with favour and retained for 
future service ; but if the patient dies, it is thrown away into the jungle. The 
figure of a ladder (hal&k), when carved for this purpose, is intended for the use of 
the Menliiana's spirit to climb up and discover whether the malicious spirit is in 
the air ; while the model of a canoe or ship is to enable his spirit to search among 
the neighbouring coast-villages or islands. The figures usually carved, punctured 
(on an Orania spathe), or painted, are a mei*maid (shaw&la), merman (shamiral), 
gar-fish (ilu), iguana (huye), fish-eagle (kalftng), a mythical Buimal with human 
face and back like a tortoise (called kalipku, and declared to exist in certain 
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portions of the jungle of Katchal Island), and yarions others. They are generally 
placed or suspended in the hat, but a few are sometimes to be seen in front of the 
huts. The object of these representations of animals, birds, and fishes is to invoke 
their assistance and good-will in the endeavour of the menluana to discover the 
whereaboats of the offending spirits, and to alarm the latter with the appearance of 
these effigies in the event of their venturing to repeat their visits. Hentft-koi are 
to be seen principally in the Central Group, less commonly in the Southern Group, 
and rarely at Teressa, and Chowra, and never at Car Nicobar, where the models of 
ships stuck on posts on the foreshore during the trading^seasons must not be 
mistaken for an analogous pi-actice, those effigies being used with the object of 
attracting trading-vessels to their coasts at such times as they have accumulated 
large quantities of cocoanuts for export. 

166 (m). Henta-koi-kal&ng. A carved fish-eagle ; one of the most common effigies used for 

the above purpose (vide No. 165). 

167 (w). Henta. Paintings, punctured sketcheaon Areca spathe screens, or carvings 'on 

boards. They are somewhat ambitious in design, containing sometimes 7 or 8 
pictures on a single screen, but ordinarily only 8 or 4, In the former, a representa- 
tion of the sun surmounts the whole, or the sun and moon are represented at the 
top right and left comers. The'Creator (Beuse) is depicted as standing dressed in 
some quaint garb ; on either side of him are usually shewn various weapons, imple- 
ments, and articles in daily use. In the sketch below him are seen huts, cocoanut- 
trees, birds, and sometimes men and women; below these domestic animals and 
poultry ; below these again a row of men and women dancing ; next come ships 
and canoes in full sail ; and, lowest of all are represented various descriptions of 
fishes, with the invariable merman or mermaid, and crocodile. When first made» 
and at subsequent times of sickness, the henta is called henta-kSi-hdnta. They 
are made and used in the Central and Southern Groups and at Teressa ; but only in 
the Central Group are representations of Deu8e(the Creator) ever introduced. The 
object supposed to be served by the henta is, as in the case of the other similar 
carvings and paintings, to gratify the good spirits (iwi-ka), and frighten away the 
demons (iwi-pot, etc.) 

168 (m). Henta-ta-6inya. This is a single representation on a board or Jreca spathe of the 

Creator, and serves the purposes of a henta. Its name implies that the carving is 
carried through the board or spathe and does not consist of mere puncturing, or 
paintings, on one side of the surface of the material employed. 

16v^ (m). Henyulngashi^heng. A henta representing thfi sun with a human face and eight 
"arms," between which are shewn his children (called moshdha), to whom is 
attributed the faint light at dawn. The object of this and the next item 
(henyuingashi-kfthe) is the same as that of other hen'Uts. 

170 (m). HenyUin^shi-kfthe. A henta representing the moon, in which Dense (the Creator) 
is depicted as holding a wine-glass in the right-hand : on his left side are usually 
shewn a pair of cocoanut-shell water-vessels (hishoya, No. 33), a lantern, Fayi- 
rfanu5-paste board (shftla-larom, No. 118), a basket (ohukai, No. 88), an Areca- 
spathe mat, and pillow, also weapons, spoons, table, chairs, etc. : on the right side 
of the central figure are generally shewn a watch, telescope, boatswain's whistle, 
various spears (vide Nos. U to 27), spathe mat (No. 51), table and decanters. Only 
in the Central Group is Dense depicted in the above manner. This is probably 
due to the fact of Missionaries in this and the last century having laboured 
longer in that portion of the islands than elsewhere. 
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19. Toys. 

171 (m). Henlain (C N. Ki8Soh-ti8B&). A Bpinning-top, consisting of a thin piece of stick 
pierced through the centre of a betel-nnt or Cycas fruit : is played by, or for, the 
amusement of children. 

171 a, (m). Tika-peohya or Taki-sechya. A similar toy, made and used at Cai- Nicobar. 

A seed of the Entada pursoetha, or similar species, is used in place of the betel-nnt, 
or Cycas fruit. Sometimes a flat piece of lead is substituted, when it is called taki- 
seohya-pimm. 

172 (m). Henlain-y&ang-okduaka (C. N. Chinvil). A toy, made by piercing two holes 

through a seed of the Entada scandens^ and, after passing a cord through the boles, 
forming a loop on either side of the seed. The hands are then inserted in the loops 
and the seed twirled alternately in opposite directions by the action of the hands, 
after the manner of a similar toy well-known to children i^ Europe* 

20. MisoellaneouB Articles. 

1 73. Ok-kftp. Turtle-shell, sold to ship-traders. 

174. JCol-rftk. Dammar : mixed with cocoanut-oil, gum-resin (vide No. 176), and 
ambergris (vide No. 178), and heated in a shell oyer a firp for application to the fore- 
head and temples as a cure for headache : also sometimes inserted in the iche (vide 
No. 178), or, mixed with oil, smeared over the body, on account of its agreeable 
odour, 

175. Pakau. Besin ; heated iu a vessel oyer a fire and applied, like pitch or tar, for 
caulking cracks in canoes. 

176. Toi-en-leang. Gum-resin : used after the manner described above (vide No. 174). 

177. Iiftharoma-holowa. Black bees-wax : sometimes added to the ingredients in the 
ointment described above (t;w?e No. 174): also nsed for caulking small cracks in 
canoes, bamboo utensils, etc. It is likewise inserted in the flageolet in order to 
modulate the tone of the instrument {vide No. 76). 

178. Kan-pe. Ambergris: obtained in small quantities, chiefly ^ along the coasts of 
the islands of the Centra^ and Southern Groups, and sold to Chinese and Malay 
traders. When used locally, employed in the manner described in No. 1 74. 

179. OyJfcu-kaneal. Peculiar cocoannts with horn-like excrescences, produced on 
certain cocoanut-trees at some of the islands. As they contain but little kernel, they 
are valued by traders merely as curiosities. Also found on the Coco-Keeling 

Islands. 

180. Yefl-kanftp. Encrusted human tooth, due to the practice of chewing unripe 
betel-nut with shell-lime and Chavica hetle. These teeth are only to be seen in the 
Central and Southern Groups, as there only do the nfttives omit to rub their teetji 
after betel-chewing. 



THE LOLO WRITTEN CHARACTERt 
BY E. H. PARKEB. 
Some years ago the late Mr. E. Colboume Baber made the discovery that the Lplos of 
Sz-oh^wan and Yunnan possessed a separate and unique form of writing of their own, and 

published an account of it in the Journal of the Koyal Geographical Society (Supplementary 
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Papers, 1882, pp. 124ff.) Mr. Baber's specimens include (1) a facsimile copy of aLolo manuscript 
found in a Lolo house ; (2) a list of twenty Lolo characters (written by a Lolo in the presence 
of Mr. Baber), with the English equivalents ; (3) a Lolo manuscript of eight pages obtained 
through the French missionaries from a Lolo chief. These I call MSS. Nos. 1, 2 and 8. 

When I was in Sz-ch*wan in 1881, a Lolo chief, who had met Mr. Baber, sent me a beautiful 
Lolo MS. on satin for Mr, Baber, which, I believe, is now safely stored away in Europe in 
the British Museum (but perhaps somewhere else). Before sending this book to Mr. Baber I 
took a copy of the whole. This I call MS. No. 4. 

So far as I am aware, the above documents ar^all the Lolo MSS. at present known to the 
world, unless it be one (once I believe in the possession of Mr. Haas of Shanghai), which used 
to be in the Library of the Shanghai Asiatic Society. 

When I was in Corea with Mr. Baber, he shewed me a brochure by the late Prof, de 
Lacouperie, attempting to demonstrate that the Lolo character was in some way connected 
with Accadian. I was unable, however, to discern any evidence for such a conclusion in Prof, 
de Lacouperie's pamphlet. Afterwards, when I was in Burma, the Editor of this Journal shewed 
me four pages of a reduced facsimile (vide plate) of the Lolo MS. on satin, which the chief had 
sent through me to Mr. Baber, and asked n^e to write a paper upon the subject. He mentioned 
that Prof, de Lacouperie had promised him to write an explanatory paper, and seemed 
surprised when I told him that he had already written one, which I had seen eight or nine 
yeara ago.^ 

I had been in hopes that during my year's residence in Burma, in 1892, I might meet some 
Lolos on the Yiinnan frontier, and have thus been able to extract from them some 
explanation of these mysterious documents ; but I never got near to them at all. 

An examination of MS. No. 1, which consists of about ISO Lolo characters with their 
sounds attached in Chinese, discloses the fact that most of these characters are repeated : some 
of them six or eight times. It is also perfectly evident from their form, that these IiOlo charac- 
ters are based upon the Chinese. Thus we find the connected syllables, or the trisyllable 
$ung-U-chin, occurring no fewer then eight times. The Chinese character sounds given for 

sung-li-chin are T / ^( f^ , and the Lolo signs for the same sounds are \jj^ ^^ Tv^ 

The middle one of the three, namely ^^ (the popular or vulgar short form of the Chinese 

character xm)^ '^^ ^^® ^^^7 ^^^ ^^ ^^® three written with uniformity in all eight cases. The 

first, namely, the Chinese character iJi-, is also written |JL , and the second is also written 

^y^. Both are written with other slight variations, shewing that the inventor of the Lolo 
writing must have been familiar with Chinese abbreviated writing. However, the Chinese 
character 'fttx is easily discernible in each case, in which the last of the three symbols is used. 
Thus, we find that the Lolos have adopted abbreviated forms of the three Chinese characters 
I H/ y^^ ^'ho' ^^ expi-ess the trisyllable sung-li-chin. 

No other triplets, or pairs, occur in MS. No. 1. The syllable i^ sha ^f occurs 

three times, and may be described as an abbreviation of the Chinese character T* or ^t 

The syllable J^ lu i|l- occurs four times, and may be described as the vulgar Chinese symbol 

1 [The MS. was in Prof, de Lacouperie's possesaion in 1886, for he then lent it me for the purpose of 
reproduction. — Ed.] 
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for 30, pronounced sa in Cantonese, and in Canton regarded as a character. The syllable ^^ lax 
occurs four times, in each case the symbol differing widely, whilst haying a certain analogy 
to the other cases, and in no case strongly resembling any Chinese character. The syllable 

^^ lu occurs six times, the symbol ^i in each case slightly varying; but it is unsatisfactory to 
see one of its forms, namely jx^, also doing duty for the syllable hiu l/f^* The syllable |^ 
t^ung occurs twicft, but the two Lolo symbols differ from each other considerably. The syllable 
^-p^ jpHng Tp' occurs twice, the symbol being manifestly a slightly abbreviated form of the 

Chinese character TP • *^^® syllable -4- Vien occurs four times : but the symbol is in one 
case the English capital J\ (which also does duty for another syllable) ; in another the Chinese 

character JT*^ ; in a third two Chinese characters run into one ^ ; and in the fourth > com- 
plicated sign, having no resemblance whatever to any of the other three, or to any Chinese 
character. The syllable §^ ts^ao V^ occurs tance. The syllable -J^ p*o -iAt occurs twice, 
and a third time as 'H^* The syllable ^^^ yih occurs five or six times as 7 _ I • or^ 

The syllable ^w ^p occurs twice as -it and once as ^, The syllable ^ ch*ung occurs 
hrice, but though there is a certain similarity in each case, the symbol is generally speakine 
tindefinite and unsatisfactory, '^The symbol J. jSn occurs twice, and the same remark may be 

made of it. The syllable ^U tut occurs four times, all four symbols differing totally one from 
the other. The syllable ^^ chwan occurs thrice, in each case the symbol differing seriously* 
The syllable ^ hu occurs twice, the resemblance being unsatisfactory. The syllable J^ 
ch'ang also occurs twice with the same result. The syllable chi ^p occurs four times, all four 
symbols being unsatisfactory. 

Thus, out of the 130 Lolo symbols in MS. No. 1, we find that 20 occur 80 times, so that 60 
must be deducted from the total. Of the 20 symbols which thus occur more than once, we find 
that less than half are at all consistent or uniform. In other words, putting the most favour- 
able construdtion upon the evidence before us, all that we can say is that — 

J^^ is sounded as sung 
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I haye, however, reserved one more symbol to the last. This is 35^» *^® ^^^ symbol for 
the soimd hu Juit$ which occurs twice in HS. Na* 1. Now, in MS. No. 2, this exact symbol 

is written for the idea " nine, " and, turning to Mr. Baber's comparative list of Tibetan 
and Lolo words, I find that the Lolo word for " nine" is gu. Therefore we are enabled to say 
at least one thing with absolute certainty of the Iiolo language and literature, and that 

is that 30 (the vulgar Chinese symbol for ||cm"apair") is pronounoed, in Lolo, ku, 

and means ** nine." This circumstance, however, is somewhat robbed of its interest by the 
reflection that ho, kaoy hu, kiu, etc., are also Burmese, Siamese, Shan, and Chinese for *'nine," 
so that no startling novelty has been discovered. 

Of the other Lolo characters written down for Mr. Baber in MS. No. 2, \A/ 

*' seven " is one. Referring to MS. No. 1, we find that this symbol is pronounced t8*a0. 
Referring to Mr. Baber 's comparative list, we find the Lolo word for '* seven " is shih (also 
practically a Chinese word) ; so that result is eminently unsatisfactory. Another of the Lolo 

written characters is f 1 '^ which might, in spite of inherent defects already described, do duty 

for syllable tu of MS. No. 1, did it not also unfortunately there figure as syllable Jcung 

^J^. Mr. Baber's Vocabulary gives muto as **fire"; but as many other Lolo words begin 

with mUf that syllable may be rejected as an article, enclitic, or particle ; and we may, perhaps, 

therefore accept M-i pronounced tu or to, as Lolo for^ " fire." None of the other words in 

MS. No. 2 occur in MS. No. 1. 

In MS. No. 3, I observe the following words, also written (with meanings attached) in 
MS. No. 2: — 



2^ 


" four" 


51^ 


"water" 


L^ 


•' one " 


t'^ 


«.-;_»» 



i^ "three" 

3^ " horse *' 

■J^ the sound " ah ' 

Also two or three of the symbols found in the MS. No. 1. Three of the numerals are 
manifestly the Chinese ^^ ^ >^ . 

Turning now to MS. No. 4, 1 find that it is written in a style very superior to all the 
others, and, with the exception of the numerals, contains amongst thousands of characters, 
hardly any of those contained in any one of the other three. In fact, I am disposed to think 
that it is not the same written language at all : if it is, it is an improved or modified form. 
There are a good many Chinese characters (all containing very few strokes), and, judging by 
the large number of separate symbols, I think it is clearly not syllabic or alphabetical. 

^he missionaries in Tdnuan ought really to do something to clear up the mystery of the 
Lolo written language. 
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MISCELLANEA. 



The Bate of the Buddhist Inscription from 
Sravasti, ante» VoL XVII. p. 61. 

SiNCB I edited the Buddhist inscription, from 
Srftvasti ( Set-Mahet ), ante. Vol. XVII. p. 61 jff.. 
Dr. W. Hoey has published a translation of it in 
the Jour, Beng. At, 8oc, Vol. LXL Part I., 
Extra No. p. 60 ft., which is a decided improve- 
ment on my own translation. What I would 
draw attention to here, is, that Dr. Hoey has 
read the date in line 18 correctly samvat 1176 
instead of samvat 1876, as I, misled by my rub- 
bings, had given it. That samvat 1}76 is the 
true date of the inscription, is proved both by 
the reference in the text to a king Madana, who 
must be the king Madanap&la, or Madanadcva, of 
Xanauj, about whose time there can be no doubt 
Aow, and especially by the wording of verse 11 
of the inscription. In the originaJ that verse 
reads: — 



Rasadhikam-abhivydpi Girtsa-charan-^ritaih | 
hatns-iva m&nasam yasya jah&ti sma na 
Bh&rattll; 
and Dr. Hoey's translation of it is :— " His mind, 
of mighty grasp and perfect taste, devoted to the 
feet of Giriaa, Bh&rati forsake th not, even as the 
swan forsaketh not the broad M&nasa lake, re- 
posing with its vast store of water at the feet of 
the Lord of mountains ( Him&laya )." This is 
simple enough ; but the two native scholars, who 
have furnished Dr. Hoey with this translation, 
deserve great credit indeed for having perceived 
that some of the words of the verse are so chosen 
as to suggest the year 1176, Qiri-Ua being equal 
to 117 and rasa to 6. — The matter shews how 
dates may be hidden away in places where one 
would be least likely to look for them. 

F. KlELHOBN. 

Oottingen, 



NOTES AND 
THE WORSHIP OF NAESINGH IN KANGEA. 

About two-thirds of the women, and some of 
the men in the K&i&grft district, are believers in 
N&reifLgh. The women firmly believe that 
Narsingh gives then sons, and assists them in all 
their difficulties. His worshippers keep by them 
a ndrjil (a sacred cocoanut adoraed with flowers) 
and chandan (sandal- wood paste obtained by 
grinding a small piece of the wood on a stone 
made for the purpose). Every Sunday, or on the 
first Sunday of each Hindu month, they worhpis 
him as follows: — They put the ndrjil above 
mentioned on a brass-plate (thdlt)^ and first wash it 
with pure fresh water. They then put a tilak of the 
chandan on it, in the same way that Br&hmans 
mark their foreheads, and then an achhat, of as 
much washed-rice as will stay on three fingers of 
the right hand — i. e., on the thumb, fii-st finger, 
and the second or middle finger. When this is 
done they adorn the ndrjil with flowers, and then 
bum some dhup. This dhiip {dolomioea macro- 
cephala) is a root which comes from the Chamb& 
Hills, besprinkled with powdered camphor, 
sandal-wood, almonds, and slices. It is in the 
form of black pastilles, and when burnt emits a 
pleasant odour. The nAijil (cocoanut) is then 
worshipped as N&Tslfigh, and sweetmeats are 
offered to it, which are subsequently distributed 
to children and members of the house holding 
^he worship and the neighbours. 



QUERIES. 

N&rsingh's worshippers also wear a hahutd 
(amulet for the arm) containing a picture of him 
in the form of a man. This hahutd is of silver, 
and is worshipped in the same manner as the 
ndrjil. Also a ring is worn on the little finger 
in honor of N&reingh, generally made of silver 
with a projection towards the naiL This is also 
worshipped like the ndijil. The worship is 
further conducted in a special costume made 
for the purpose only. 

When a mother or mother-in-law worships 
N&rsihgh, her daughter or daughter-in-law must 
also do so. BaiTcn women, consulting a chC'ld 
(magic-man) or a jogi, are usually advised to 
worship him for offspring. Strangely enough 
Narsingh is believed to cohabit with these women 
in their dreams in the form of a Bi-fthman clothed 
in white, and aged from twelve to twenty years. 

Whon a woman gets sick a chdd is sent for to 
charm away the illness. If he says that Ndrsingh's 
anger has caused it, he orders a baithak. If 
she do not happen to have a bahutdy or the 
proper rings or clothes, or a ndrjil, the chCld 
will order any of them that may be wanting 
to be procured before performing the hailhak. 
The ceremony of the baithah is as follows On 
any Sunday, or any other fixed day, the ehUd 
comes with a haitri, or singer of sacred songs, who 
plays on a d6patra, an instrument made of two 
iumhds (ascetic's begging bowl) connected by a 



[J^arsiDgh, Narsingh, An&r Siigh is th© Nrisioha ovaidro of Viibnu, — Ed.] 
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bamboo rod. A wire runs along this rod fastened 
to its extremities so as to give out a sound when 
twanged. The baitri sings his songs and the 
ekM repeats his magio words, when .Nftrsingh 
comes and shakes the body of the women or of 
the child. The tremors continue for two hours or 
more, during which the man or woman into whom 
the spirit has entered tells the fortunes of those 
attending the baUhaJe. They are usually told to 
worship some deity who will cure the sick woman. 
Sabdabv Balhabi in P. N, and Q. 1883. 

THE OEIGIN OF LAL BEG. 
Ik the beginning was chaos. The Almighty 
oreated B&lmlkjl, and he was placed on duty to 
sweep thestairs leading to the heavenly throne. One 
day God, out of compassion, said to B&lmtkjt : — 
•* Thou art getting old, 1 will give thee something 
as a reward." Next day B&lmikjt went as usual 
to sweep the stairs, and there through the mercy 
of Providence he found a tunic (ehSld, a garment 
worn by a bride at her marriage). B&lmikjt 
brought this tunic to his house, and put it aside, 
and engaged himself in other work. By the 
omnipotence of Qod, this tunio gave birth to a 
male child. When B&lmtkjt heard the cry of a 
babe proceeding from the tunic, he at once went 
to the heavenly staircase, and said:—** Almighty 
Ood, a child had been bom from the tunic given 
to thy servant.** He was told in reply: — **Thou 
Bxt old, this is a spiritual master (GurA) given 
unto thee.*' B&lmtkjt then said he had no milk 
for the babe. He was directed to go home, and 
whatever animal crossed his path, to get it to 
nurse the child. God moreover said that he had 
out of Id ildha iWalldho (there is no God but 
God) created Ij^ Bdg, and his name should be 
Ktlri 8h&h B&1&. B&lmikjt descended from 
£[eaven, and came to this Earth, and saw a female 
hare (scuai) suckling her young. Ho caught and 
brought her with her young ones, and lAl B^g 
drank her milk, and was nourished, and grew up. 
From that time the eating of hare is prohibited 
to sweepers. The Almighty declared L&l Bdg to 
be the Gurft, and that in every house a temple of 
two and a half bricks would be reared to him; 
and for this reason a temple of two and a half 
bricks is built in front of the house of every 
pious sweeper. 



B41mi]i^l is V4hniki, the famous ^ishi and 
Poet, author of the Sansk^rit Edmdyana, Yftlmtki 
was by birth a Badhik, one of the impurest of 
men, who, in former times officiated as hangmen, 
or public executioners. YAlmiki was a huntsman, 
and used to associate with the Bhils of MSwftr. 
His conversion was miraculous, when in the act 
of robbing the shrine of a deity. He settled at 
Chitrakot, in Bunddlkhand| at the time of the 
exile of B&ma from Awadh — vide note to p. S, 
and pp. 236 and 268 of Growse's Translation of 
the Edmdyana of TuM Dds, 

J. G. Delubbick in P. N. and Q. 1883. 

MUSALMAN NAMES OF HINDUS. 

The assumption of Muhammadan names by 
Hindus is not very uncommon. There is a family 
of Hindu Baniy&s in Gurg&on who are known by 
the tiUe of ShSkh. They say that, in the Mughal 
times, one of the family was compelled to become 
a Musalm&n, in order to save the estates of the 
family from confiscation, but that his descend- 
ants were received back as Hindus : (more pro- 
bably his line failed of issue). Their title of Sh^kh 
dates from that event, and is now applied to the 
whole family, though they are all EEindus. 

In DSr& Gh&zi EMn there is a Hindu family 
in which the eldest takes the title of Kh&n. An 
ancestor LachhO B&m was a man of great bravery ». 
and rendered good sei*vice to the local Biloch 
Chief, who conferred the title upon him, and it 
has become hereditary in the family, though they 
are still Hindu.* 

Denzil Ibbetson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 



A POEM OP SWEABING BBOTHEEHOOD. 

In the Lahore district, if a cattle-thief is in 
danger of being caught, he will present a piece 
of clothing, or small ornament, to the daughter 
of the complainant or principal witness, or who- 
ever is likely to cause his capture. The father 
of the girl, whether complainant or witness, is 
then bound to assist the thief in evading captui'e 
by every means in his power. The custom is 
called talli p^nA,, or tikri p&n&. 

D. E. MoCbaceen in P. N. and Q. 1883. 



BOOK.NOTICES. 



PBOFBSSOB WEBEB'S VBDIO ESSAYS,* 

The last issue of Prof. Weber's invaluable 
contributions to the transactions of the Berlin 

1 [See my remarks in Proper Ncmiet of Panja&i«, pp. 50, 
75. — Ed.1 



Academy of Sciences, consists of a trio of essays 
dealing with Yedic subjects. 

The first deals with B6ma» and the author 

1 Vediache Beitraje, von Albr. Weber. Sitzunga- 

beriohte der Koniglich prenssisohen Akademie der 

Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 1894. 
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shews how the word has two meanings in ancient 
Indian mythology. First, it means the blessed 
rain, rescued from imprisonment in the storm- 
clouds, by the lightning-eagle {SyHa), as 
celebrated in the Sy^na-atuH of Y&madSva 
{Bi, v., IV. 27, 1-5 ), of which the author 
g^ves a revised text and translation, with several 
interesting digressions. The second mean- 
ing of the word is that referred to in the fifth 
verse of the same hymn, vi»., the intoxicating 
drink, offered by priests at sacrifices, as the most 
worthy gift which they could bring to the gods. 
Professor Weber discusses at some length the 
question as to what this sdma was. It does not 
appear to have been made from grapes or indeed 
from any kind of berry, but to have been pressed 
from the young shoots or tendrils of some plant. 
At first it must have been a pretty general drink, 
but, as the habitat of the Aryans in India 
altered, it gradually became a highly prized 
imported article, jealously reserved by priests 
for themselves. He is unable to identify its 
origin, beyond deciding that it can hardly 
have been made from the Asolepiaa acida, or 
from the 8arco$temum aoidum, from which 
soma is manufactured at the present day. He 
grounds his rejection of these two plants on 
the well-known fact that modem sCma is ' a very 
nasty drink,* and that such a brew could hardly 
have secured the universal popularity which aSma 
doubtless enjoyed in the earliest Vedic times. 
Here, with great respect, I must say that I cannot 
follow his argument. Different countries have 
different standards of taste. Aasafoetida (let alone 
garlic) is an important ingredient in modem 
Indian cookery. Nay more, the popular intoxicat- 
ing drink of Northern Central India, distilled from 
the flowers of the mahuwd {madhuha)^^ is one of 
the most loathsome drinks to a European palate 
which can well be imagined. Every excise officer 
in Bih&r and the North- Western Provinces knows 
too well the unnameable odour which issues 
from a native still, yet this very odour has 
been urged to me by one of my grooms as an 
excuse for getting drunk. He passed by a still, 
and could not withstand the attraction of the 
fragrance.' The only European stomachs which 
can stand it are the dura ilia of our European 
soldiers, to whom its sale is forbidden by law 
under heavy penalties. When Tommy Atkins has 
run out of funds, and cannot obtain any liquor at 
the regimental canteen, he slinks into the hdzdr^ 
and buys a dose of what he euphoniously calls 

1 Carionsly enough the word madhukct, is, as Prof. 
Weber points ont, nsed in the /2i. F., to mean Bdma, 

• He used the Perso- Indian word hhuih-hH. [I can 
support Mr. Grierson. A. Bnrman onoe recommended to 
me a Skotive dish of herbs, as something particularly 



' Billy Stink.' I do not, therefore, consider that 
the fact, that Europeans consider the 86ma made 
from Aaelepias acida to be a very nasty drink, 
is any strong argument against its having 
been the • Dry Monopole * of the Paoj&b in days 
when the world was young and Champagne had 
not yet been discovered. 

Professor Weber's second essay is devoted to the 
Iiegend Of the Two Mares of V&maddva, -^ 
the same V^madfiva who was the author of the 
SySnastuH above referred to, and of other hymns. 
The legend is given in the Mahdbhdrata (vv. 13178 
and ff .*) It tells how king ^ala, the son of Parik- 
shit, borrowed two mares, as swift as thought, 
from the Br&hman Y&madSva, under promise 
of returning them, but did not do so, and how 
for this breach of promise he fell under the ban 
of the saint, and was done to death. A similar 
(but less justifiable) fate nearly befelhis brother 
and successor Dala, who only escaped through the 
piety of his wife. The legend evidently dates 
back to a time when the strife between the Br&h- 
manas and the Kshatnyas had been already 
decided in favour of the former, but was still 
fresh in the memory of the narrator, and the 
form of its exposition is very ancient. The metre 
shews that many of the words must have been 
pronounced differently from what would appear 
from their written form (e. g.^ tava has to be 
pronounced as one syllable, fva), and there are, 
moreover, severally distinctively Vedic forms. 
The legend is briefly as follows :— ^Sala, Dala, 
and Bala were the sons of Parikshit by a frog- 
princess, whom he had won as his bride on con- 
dition that she should never be allowed to see 
water. When his minister saw that Partkshit. 
absorbed in his love for his wife, neglected his 
royal duties, he arranged that one day she saw 
a tank, into which she immediately disappeared. 
Parikshit, beside himself for sorrow, had the 
tank run dry, and found therein a single frog, 
who, he considered, must have eaten his beloved. 
He, thereupon, ordered a general massacre of all 
frogs, to stop which the King of the Frogs 
restored his daughter free of all conditions, but 
with the curse that, in return for the calamities 
which she had brought on the community, her 
descendants would be impious (ahrahmanya). It 
is in consequence of this curse that Sala is de- 
stroyed, and Dala narrowly escapes the same fate . 

Parlkshit*s name appears first in the Atharva- 
vdda. He is there praised as a Kauravya of the 

palatable, which was quite impossible to myself and 
every other European I tried with it. — Ed.] 

* Prat&pa Chandra Eiy's Tran9lation, 188^ Vana 
Parvan^ pp. 586 ff. 
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Golden Age, not, as in the MahdbMrcUa^ 
as a descendant of Iksbv&ka reigning in 
Ajodhyft. In the ^aiapatha Brdhmana and in the 
^dhhhdyana tirauta StUra, we find the legend of 
his descendants having been guilty of sin from 
the consequences of which they were released by a 
horse-sacrifice. His three sons are there named 
Bhimas^na, UgrasSna, and l^rutasena ; — Sala. 
Dala, and Bala first appearing in the Mah&- 
bh&rata; nor are any of his descendants 
brought into connexion with Y&madeva. The 
latter appears in Yedic litei*ature, as a kindly 
disposed mddhyama Eishi of the family of 
Gautama, without any trace of the Mahdbhdrata 
legend. Professor Weber concludes that the in- 
troduction of his name into the latter is due to a 
mistranslation of the word vdmyau (dual of vdmi\ 
* mares,* which has been explained to mean ' the 
mares of Y&madSya/ M&rkand^ya, the narrator 
of the legend to Yndhishthira, wished to give a 
warning of the terrible consequences which come 
from a prince annexing the property of a Br&hma?. 
He appears to have taken the tale of the robbery 
of the two mares {vdmyau), and to have hung it 
on to the legend of the descendants of Parikshit, 
whose wickedness was well-known, and (owing to 
the suggestive similarity of sound) to the name 
of the Yedic Rishi, Y&mad^va. 

The rest of the legend has already been told. 
It has been translated at length by Prof. Weber. 
&ala borrows the mares from Y&madSva and 
refuses to return them. He is beaten to death by 
B&kshasas at the command of the priest. His 
brother and successor Dala also at first refuses to 
deliver up the mares, but on being cursed so that 
he is unable to move, he restores the mares and is 
released from the curse through the piety of his 
wife. 

Professor Weber's third and last essay deals 
with the 13th Yerse of the SHryasUkta (Ri.-V, X. 
85)i which he thus translates : — 

'Forth went the marriage pro cession of 
8tlry&, which Savit^ri sent out. In AghA« do 
they slay the oows, and in Aijonyau the 
procession sets forth,' i. e. (if we substitute 
maghdsu for aghdsu, as in Aih, 8. 14, 1, 13), in 
MaghsLs ( = arjyifi Leon.) occur the preparations 
for the reception of the marriage guests, and in 
Arjunyau ( = ?^j3 [93] Leon.), takes place the 
procession of SAry&, the sun-bride, to the solemn- 
ization of her marriage with Soma, the Moon. 

This verse has been discussed by Prof. Jacobi 
in dealing with the age of the BigvHa, Professor 

1 The Buddha-Kariia cf AsvaghSsha, Edited from 
three MS9. by E. B. Cowell, M.A. {Anecdoia Ox<mien$ia, 



Weber contends that it is impossible to fix it as 
referring to any particular conjunction of the 
sun and moon. It might refer to the summer 
solstice, to the new year, to an eclipse of the sun, 
or even, merely, to a new moon. Moreover, even 
if the passage did really give a chronological 
datum, it would be of no value as regards Indian 
Chronology, if it can be proved that the Krittikd 
nakshatra series was derived from Babylon; — 
a thing which he considers very probable. 

He then maintains, finally, that this verse can- 
not be considered as a " key-stone " for deter- 
mining the age of the Bignrftda, as it is found in 
the tenth mandala, which belongs to the beginning 
of the Br&hmana period. SHryd (feminine) is not 
one of the early forms of the Yedic gods, nor is 
86ma, as a name for the moon. The verse itself 
is the only verse in the whole RigvSda in which 
the names of any nakshatraa are mentioned. 
The knowledge of these cannot be referred to 
an older date than the Br&hmana period. There 
is no proof that they were known in the older 
Yedic times. Finally, the reree shews signs of 
having been tampered with. The first word of 
the second hemistich, aghdsu, meaning (with 
a pun) ' amongst the wicked,' has been altered 
from maghdsu, * amongst the * mighty,' by the 
priestly C6kste, under the influence of Buddhism, 
in the post- Yedic time which prohibited the 
killing of the cow, just as in Ri. V, X. 18, 7, 
agrS was altered into agn^hj in order to justify 
suttee. 

The essay concludes with a brief but com- 
plete account of the ancient methods of com- 
puting time in India. Space will not allow me 
to do more than refer to this, for it would be 
impossible to give an abstract of it, and a trans- 
lation would be more than is required in this 
notice. 

Geo. a. Grierson. 

Howrah, lUh February 1895. 



PROFESSOR COWELL'S EDITION OF THE 
BUDDHA- CHARIT A OF ASVAGHOSHA' 

Ip our welcome to Prof. Cowell's long looked 
for edition of the Buddha-charita is tardy, it 
is not for want of appreciation. Suffice it to say 
briefly, that the text of this important work has 
been prepared by him from three MSS., all copies 
of one code» archetypus. This has naturally left 
more than one passage obscure from some 
undetected coiTuption in the text, but, allowing 

Aryan Series, Vol. I. Part VII.) : Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1893. Pp. XV. + 176. 
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for these few instances, the work is, what mnst 
necessarily come from Prof. Oowell's hands, a 
model of careful and scdutLte editing. The 
printing is done as onlj the Clarendon Press can 
doit. 

Of the seventeen books of which the poem is 
composed, only the first thirteen, and possibly 
a portion of the fourteenth are composed by 
Asvaghosha. The remaining four (or three and a 
portion) have been compiled by the scribe of 
the codex archetypus, Amfitl^nanda, who spe- 
cially states, according to the colophon of the 
Cambridge MS., that he had searched for 
Asvaghosha's originals everywhere, but could not 
find them, and that haace he had made himself 
the four last cantos. This is an example of a 
kind of literary honesty which is rare in India, 
and Amrit&nanda deserves all the more credit 
on that account, though his poetry is of a feeble 
description. 

Amritdnanda completed his copy in 1830 A. D. 
A8vagh6sha's date is more uncertain. It* is 
probable that he was the contemporary and 
spiritual adviser of Kanishka, in the first cen- 
tury A. D. At any rate he is praised by Hiuen 
Tsiang, and the SiAddha-charita seems to have 
been translated into Chinese early in the fifth 
century. As this must imply that it then 
enjoyed a great reputation among the Buddhists 
of India, Professor Cowell is of opinion that 
we are justified in fixing the date of its composi- 
tion at least one or two centuries earlier. As 
regards his style, his editor says : — 

' Asvaghosha seems to be entitled to the name of 
the Ennins of the classical age of Sanskrit poetry. 
His style is often rough and obscure, but it is 
full of native strength and beauty ; his descrip- 
tions are not too much laboured, nor are they 
mere purpurei panni, — they spring directly 
from the naiTative, growing from it as natural 
blossoms, and not as external appendages/ 

This is well illustrated by some curious 
pai'allel passages occuning, on the one hand, in 
the Buddha- charita, and, on the other hand, in 
the Baghuvathsa and the Bdmdyana ; and it 
would seem that in the case of the latter, the 
passage by Asvaghosha is the original, and that 
of the Bdmdyana the echo. 

In conclusion, we regret to see that the Editors 
of the Anecdota still adhere to the uncouth 
system of titmsliteration, a mixture of Italic 

» Norl Vljri'ln'i or an exposition of the Poke, by the 
renowned Phydoian-sage, Sankara, and the oelebrated 
tfaje, Kanada. Translated into English from the origi- 



and Boman letters, whidi defaoes so much of 
the oriental work that issues from Oxford. 



NA1?I VIJNANA.» 

The abovenamed work has been sent to ns- 
for review by the editor and translator. 'It con- 
tains the text and translation of two treatises 
on the pulse, — the Nddi-vijndna of Sanikara 
S^na, and of the Nddi-vijndna of Kan&da. Both 
works cover much the same ground. The text 
is fairly printed, and the translation shews 
evidence of care. To students of Indian medicine 
and of the Indian principles of diagnosis, it will 
no doubt be useful. 

The editor, however, claims oonsideration for 
the book as a medical work, fit to be studied in 
the nineteenth century, a^id it is not a pleasant 
commentary on English civilization to see such 
preposterous claims advanced within a mile of 
the Calcutta Medical College. It is said that 
' the Hindu Physicians, by noting the oondition 
of a patient's pulse, can predict the day, — nay, 
the very hour when he shall expire, — whether 
a patient will be cured or not, and other things of 
a like nature. ' We have no doubt that they can 
predict, but we should be mnch surprised to hear 
that their predictions came true. It is easy to 
call spirits from the vasty deep ; but do they 
come ? 

The following extract from the translation 
will shew the kind of learning upon which these 
predictions are founded ^ — 

"When a person imbibes a sweet ftayoor, bis pnlse 
oonraea like a peacock, — when he takes a bitter one, 
it courses like an earthworm ; when he takes any- 
thing acid, being slightly heated, it courses like a frog $ 
and when he takes anything pangent, it courses like a 
BhTinga-bird." 

It is possibly comforting to the unlearned 
to be informed that each corporeal being has 
thii-ty-five millions of blood-tubes, gross and fine 
(a number which is known by inspiration, and 
not by actual counting), that they are fastened 
at the navel as at a root, and that some are set 
obliquely, some upwards, and some downwards ; 
but most people would probably prefer to employ 
a doctor who believed in the action of the heart 
and in the circulation of the blood. As a text- 
book, the work is worse than useless, but it has 
its value to students of Sanskrit literature and 
of the history of medicine. 

nal Sanskrit by Kayiraj Dhormo Dasa Sen Gupta; 
Calcutta, 1893. Price 1 rupee. 
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8. — S. 400.— ^w^e. Vol. VII. p. 64 (compare Vol. XIII. p. 72; and Vol. XVIII. 
p. 92). Um6ta spurious copper-plates of the Gurjara Dadda Frab&ntarftga :^ 

(L. 22). — Sakanfipakal-atita-8amvachchha(tsa)ra-sata-chatu8htay6 Vaisakha-paurnna- 
masjaih. 

9. — S. 400. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 284. Bombay As. Soc.'s spurious copper- plates of Dhara- 
sdna II. of Valabhi : — 

(L. 23). — 'Sakanripa-kal-atita-8amvachcliha(tsa)ra-8ata-chatu8htay^ Vaisakhyam pau- 
rnnamaii. 

10. — P. 10, No. 164. — S. 411,* Vibhava^ Vaisakha-paurnaraasi, a lunar eclipse. British 
Museum spurious copper-plates of the Early Chalnkya Fulikdbin I. 

11. — P. 11, No. 170. — 8.415, Jyaishth-amavasya, a solar eclipse. Bagumru spurious 
copper-plates of the Gurjara Dadda Fra&Antar&ga. 

12. — P. 10, No. 165. — S. 417, Jyaishth-amavasya, a solar eclipse. HAo spurious copper- 
plates of the Gurjara Dadda II. Pra^ntar&ga. 

13. — S. 600. — Ante, Vol. III. p. 305 ; Vol. VI. p. 363 ; and Vol. X. p. 57. Badami cave 
inscription of the Early Chalukya Mangallbvara : — 

(L. 6). — Pravarddhamana-rajya-sariivvatsar^ dvadase 'Sakanripati-rajyabhisheka-sarii- 
vvat8ar68hv=atikrant68hupanchastt satSshu . ♦ . maha-Karttika-paurnamasyam. 

14. ^S. 626.— See S. 546. 

15. — S. 632 (P). — Ante, Vol. VH. p. 220 ; and Vol. XVni. p. 285. Kurtak&|i spurious 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vikram&ditya I. : — 

(L. 20). — Batrims-ottara-paihcha-sat&hu Saka-varshSshv^atitfishu vijayar&jya-sambachchara- 
shdshasa-varsh^ pravarttamana . . . tasya Vaisakha-Jfishtha-mAsa-madhyam-araavasya- 
Bhaskara-din^ R6hinya-riksh^ madhy4hna-kal6 , . . Vrishabha-rasau tasmin Vrishabha- 
rasau suryya-grahana-sarvvama(gra)si(8i)bhut^.t 

16. —S. 632. — Jowr. Bo. As. Soc, Vol. X. p. 365; ante. Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 37. Goa 
copper-plates of the Early Chalukya Maiagallbvara's son or feudatory (?) Saty&braya-Dhru- 
-varftja-Indrararman : — 

(L. 6). — M&gha-paurnnamasyam. 

(L. 18). — Saka-k&lah=pancha varsha-satani dvAtfi(tri)nsani. 

17. — P. 130» No. 106. — S. 634, 3rd year of reign, Bhadrapad4mava8y4, a solar eclipse. 
Haidar&bad copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Pulikdbin II. 

18. — &. 546 (and S. 526) . — Tiiscr, Sanscrites du Gamhodge, p. 36. Inscription at Bayang :— 
(V . 1 1) . — Rasa-da8ra-8arais=Sak6ndra-varsh6 

padam=aisam viniva(ba)ddham=i8htakabhili [|*] 
ritu-varinidh-indriyais=cha tirth6 

[8a]lila-sthApanam=akari tena bhAyah [||*] 

19. — S. 648. — hiscr. Sansa-itea du Cambodge, p. 41 (also p. 589 ; and ante. Vol. XXI. 
p. 47 ). Inscription at Vat Chakrot : — 

Pindlbhute Sak-fipd^bd^) vasu-jalanidhi*-8arair=vva8ar8 Madhav-adau 
kite praglagnabh^te kumudavanapatau T&vure Krittikayam | 

20. — S. 560. — Inscr. Sanscrites du Gamhodge, pp. 55 and 57 (and p. 590). Inscription at 
Ang Chumnik: — 

(P. 55, V. 2). — Kha-panch-endriya-ge 'SakS R6hiny&m fiasini sthit^. 

4 Eead -jaladhi-. 
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(P. 57, V. 11). — Madhavasya tritij-ahni d^nakiila-prasamsit^ 

karfctavjas=»sraddhaya pumbhii>i[chohhadbhih phala*]m»ak8hayam. 

21. — S. 666 (KaU 373b). -^ Ante, Vol. V. p. 70 ; Vol. VIH. p. 242 ; Arch. Survey of West. 
L^ia^ Vol. III. p. 135. Aihole inscription of the Western Chalukja Pulikdbin II. (mentions 
KftlidAsa and Bh&ravi) : — 

(L. 16). — Trimsatsa tri-sahasreshn BliaratHd=abavad=itah [|*] 

sapt-abda-sata-yukt^shu sa(ga)t^sbv=abdeshn pa£chasn[u*] 
Panchasatsa Kalau kale shatsn pancha-satasn cha [|*] 
samasn samatitasa Sakanamsapi bhubhnjam || 

22. — S. 686. '^InBcr, Sanscrites du Cambodge^ p. 62 (and p. 591). Inscription at Vat Prey 
Vier : — 

(V. 8). — Rasu-vasu-vishayanam sanni patina labdh6 
'Sakapati-samay-abdS Maglia-8nkla[-dvitty&], 

23. — S. 689. — Inscr. Sanscrites du Cambodge^ p. 68 (and p. 591). Inscription at Ang 
Chumnik : — 

(V. 26). — Vaisakba-pratbama-dvipaiicliakft-dinS dvar-ashta-v&nair=yynt6 

jivass=chapa-yntd vfish^ Kavi-satas=simharddha-gas=cliandramah [l*] 
kaulir6=vani(ni)j5 ghat^ Ravi-sutas=scslia8=tn m&8ha-sthita8= 
so^yam sri-Vijayes7ar6 vijayat^ yah kita-lagnS^ sthitah [u*] 

24. — P. 122, No. 58. — S. 589, 16th day of Madhava (Vaisakha), snn in M8sha> moon in 
Annradha, Jupiter in Chapa (Dhanu^). Inscription at Vat Prey Vier. 

25. — S. 698. — Inscr. Sanscrites du Gamhodge, p. 76 (and p. 593). Inscription at 
Barai : — 

Milrtti-dv&ra-sarais=Sakd sita-dinS praptS da8-aik-6ttarS 

Jy^hthasy=arka-knj-^ndnjA mithuna-g[a]- - w - - w - • 

8nkra&y=4rkka-snt6 vrishS snra-grirnli kany&[iii] mrig-&rddh6day6. 

26. — S. 611. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 86 ; Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. p. 231. T<^nrshode 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vinay&ditya : — 

(L. 24). — £k\da3-6ttara-shat-chhat&shu Sftka-varsh6sliv=atit8shu pravarddhamana-vija- 
yarajya-samvatsar§ dasamS varttamanS • • . Karttika-paurnnamSsyam. 

27. — S. 613. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 89. KarnM district copper-plates of the Western 
Chalukya VinayAditya :— 

(L. 24). — Tray6da8-6ttara-8hat-chhat^shu Saka-varsh6shv=atit&shu pravarddhamana-vija- 
yarajya-samvatsar^ Skadase yarttaman^ • . . Magha-paurDamasy&m. 

28. — P. 9, No. 160. — S. 614, 11th year of reign, dak8hinliyana(-saihkranti), 'Sanaischara- 
varS. Sorab copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vinayftditya. 

29. — S. 616, — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 302 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 132, p. 237. Harihar copper- 
plates of the Western Chalukya Vinayftditya :— 

(L. 23). — Sh6das-6ttara-shach(t)-ohhat68hu 'Saka-varshcshv^atit^shu pravarddhamana- 
vijayarajya-saihvatsarl chaturddasS varttamane . . . Karttik6(ka)-paurnnamasyaih. 

30. — S. 62L — AiUe, Vol. X. p. 60. Bad&mi inscription of the Western Chalukya 
Vijayftditya:— • 

(L. 5). — Pravardhamana-vijayar^jya-saihvatsarS tritiyS varttamanS fekavims-ottara-shafc- 
chhatSshu Saka-TarshSshv=atit8shu Jy6shthy&m paurnnamasyam. 
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31. — S. 622. — iln/e, Vol. IX. p. 128. N6rfir copper-plates of the Western Cbalnkya 
Vijayftditya : — 

(L. 30). — Dvaviihsaty-uttara-shat-chhat&hu 'Saka-varsb^shv^atUefiha pravarddhamana- 
vijajarajya-saifavatsar^ chaturtth^ vartamaufi . . . A8hada(dha)-paurnnama8yAm. 

32. — S. 627. — Jnte, Vol. IX. p. 131. N^riir copper-plates of the Western Chalnkya 
Vijay&ditya : — 

(L. 20). — Saptaviihsaty-nttara-shat-chhatSshu Saka-varsheshv=atit6fihu pravarddLamana- 
vijayarajya-samvatsarS dasam^ varttamanS. 

33. — &. 631. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 235. Multftt (in Central Provinces) copper-plates 
of the Rasbtrakii'^ chieftain NandarAja-Yuddh&sura :— • 

(L. 21). — KArttika-panrnnamasynm . . . 

(L. 29). — Saka-kala-samvatsai-a-sat^shu 8ha^hhv(tsv)e=^katri[m*]8*6ttar6shu. 

34. — S. 651. — Ante, Vol, VII. p. 112. Lakshm^svar inscription of the Western Chaln- 
kya Vijayftditya (recording a grant to his father's priest Udayad^vapan^ita, also called 
Niravadyapandita, who was the honse-pupil of Srlptljyapftda) : — 

(L. 42). — fikapamchasad-uttara-shat-chhateshu Saka-yarsh^shv^atftSshu pravartta(rdha)- 
mana-vijayarajya-saihvatsar^ chatustriihs8 varttaman^ . . • Phalgnna-mase paurnnamasyam. 

35. — P. 113, No. 1. — 8. 654, Karttika-sndi 13, Indn-rvdr^. An inscription from Java. 

36. — S. 656. — A7ite, Vol. VII. p. 107. IjakshmiSsvar inscription of the Western Chalnkya 
VikramAditya II. : — 

(L. 72). — Shafpamchasad-uttai'a-shat-chhat^shu Saka-varsh^shvaattteshu pravarddhamana- 
vijayarajya-samvatsar^ dvitfy^ varttamAn^ MAgha-paurnnamasyaih.* 

37. — S, 675. — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 112. Samanga<J copper-plates of the Rashtrakuja 
Dantidurga : — 

(L, 30). — Paihchasc^ptaty-r^adhika-Sakakala-Bamvatsara-gata-Bhajkfi vyatitfi s0ihvata(t) 675 
p^i(? p6 or pau)hachchhikay^a Magha*masa-rathasapta;myA[m*]. 

38. — P. 118, No. 2. — S. 679, Asvayuja-suddha 7, vishuva-saihkranti. AntrSli-ChJiargli 
copper-plates of the Rashtrakuta Eakka (Eakkardjft II.) of Gujarat. 

39. — S. 679. — Ante, Vo). VIII, p. 2? ; Mygore Jrisct. J^o. 160, p. 301. Vokkajeri 
copper-plates of the Western Chalnkya Klrtivarman 11. : — 

(Plate iv, 6,1.4). — Navasaptaty-nttara-shat-chhateshu Saka-varsh6shv=atit^shu pravardhg,- 
m^na-vijayarajya-samvatsare ekadasi varttamane . . • Bbadrapada-panrnamasyaih. 

40. — P. 11, No. 17 J. — S. 684^ Vaisakjia, Vi Sakha -nakshatre, 'Snkra-yAre, a lunar eclipse. 
Hosur spurious copper-plates of the Western Gaiiga Pirithuvl-Kcngai^i. 

41. — S. 698. — Ante, Vol. II. p. 158, Mysore Inscr. No. 153, p, 287. Nagamafigala 
spnrious copper-plates of the Western Ganga Pyithuvi-Kofigai^ : — 

(Plate iii. b, 1.8). — A8hfanavaty-uttar6[shu*] shat-chhateshu 'Saka-varsheshv^atit^hv^ 
atmanah pravarddhamana-vijayavir(raj)ya-samvatsare panch[a*]sattam6 pravarddha(rta)nian5. 

42. — S. 700 Jour. Bo. As. Soe.VoL XVII. Pt. ii. p. 1. 4» inscription from Central 

Java : — 

(L. 6). — Sakanripa-kal-atitair^varsha-sataih eaptabhir . . . 

43. — P. 131, No. 107 {Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 103).— -S. 716, Vaisakh-amavAsya, a solar 
eclipse. Paithan copper-plates of the Rashtrakfita Gdvinda III, 

* A luDar eclipse od the 13tb Jaouary, A.V. 736, 17 h. 44 m. after mcaD Bunrisc. 
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44. — P. 122, No. 55. — S. 728, Subh&nu, Vaisakha-vadi 5, Bj-ihaspati-v&ra. Kanarese 
coantrj copper-plates of tbe BAsbtrakiiia G6yinda III. 

45. — S. 726 {?y — Ep. Ind. Vol. !• p. 115. Date of the second Praiasti o£ Baijnath :— 
(L. 33). — Sakakaia-g»t4bdab 7 [26]. 

46. — P. 11, No. 172. — S. 780 ♦ Vyaya, Vaisakha-paurnamast, a Innar eclipse. Want 
oopper-plates of the Rashtrakii{a Odvinda III. 

47. — P. 131, No. 108. — S. 730, Sarvajit, Sravant-AmAvusya, a solar eclipse, Radhanpnr 
copper-plates of the Rashtitiktita G^yinda III. 

48 — &• 784. — Antet Vol. XII. p. 161. British Mnseum (or Baroda) copper-plates of the 
RAshti^akuta Karka-SuvarQararsha of Gnjarat. 

(L. 52)« — ^kannpa-kul-atita-saihvatsara-satesha saptasu scha(cha)tn8tnn8a[d-adhik^]8)m 
inaha-VaisakhjHin. 

49. — p. 9, No. 161. — S. 786, Jjaishtha-sudi 10, Chandra-v&r6. Kadab copper-plates 
of the Rashtrakdta G6vinda III. (Prabhtitavarsha). 

50. — S. 786. — Ep. Ind, Vol. III. p. 54. T6rkhM6 copper-plates of the reign of the 
Rashti-akuta G6vinda III., and of the time of his nephew and feudatory G6vindardja of 
Gnjarat : — 

(L. 1). — 'Sakanripa-kAl-iittta-samvatsara-satSshu saptasn panchatri(tri)ni8aty(d)-adhik6- 
shn Pau8ha-suddha-8aptamyam=ankat6=pisamvat8ara-satani 735 Kandana-saihyatsar^^ Panshah 
soddha-tithih 7 asy&in saihvatsara-m^sa-paksha-divasa-pur^vayam. [l*] 

(L. 43). — vijaya-saptamyam. 

51. — S. 740. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 148. Kavi copper-plates of the RAshtrakiita G6vinda- 
rfiJa^PrabhfitaTarsha of GujarAt: — 

(Plate iii, 1. 7). — Sakanripa-kal-^tita-samvatsara-fet€[8hu sapta8v*6]kannapariichn8at- 
samadhik^shn maha-Vai§akhyiih. 

52. — S. 767. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 200. Baroda copper-plates of the Rdshtrakufca 
Dh&rArarsha-DhruTarAja II. of Gujarat : — 

(L. 36). — Sakanfipa-kal-atlta-samvateara-sat^shu saptasu saptapanchasad-adhik^shu 
Karttika-suddha-panchadasyam maha-Karttikl-parwani. 

53. — P. 113, No. 3. — S. 706, Chaitra 15, S6ma-vara, a lunar eclipse. An inscription 
from Java, 

54. -^ S. 766 (P). — AntCj Vol. XIII. p. 136, Kanheri inscription of the Rashlrakuta 
Am6ghavar8]ia I., and the (Stlara) Mahdsdmanta Pullatekti : — 

(L. 5). — Samva [765]. 

55. — p. 4, No. 139. — S. 776 (for 778), Prajftpati, ASvina-vadi 2, Budha-dinS. 
Kanheri inscription of the RAshtrakuta Axndghavarsha I., and the (Silara) Mahdsdmanta 
Kapardin. 

56. — P. 113, No. 4. — S. 782, Jyaishtha-sudi 9, SnkrS, Kalyun inscription of the 
MahdmandaUivara HftmTft^irAjaddva. 

57. — P. 114, No. 5. — a. 782, Kferttika-sudi 13, Bfihaspati-vara. An inscription from 
Java. 

58. — P. 123, No. 59. — S. 788, Vyaya, Jyaishth-toiav&sya, Aditya-vara, a solar eclipse. 
SirOr inscription of the lUshtraki^ta Arndghavarsha I, 

« By the mean-sign syttem Nandana lasted from the 9th May, A.D. 812, in 6. 785 cnrrent, to the 5th Hay, 
A.P. 813, in 6. 735 expired ; and by the southern luni-solar system Nandana wae 6. 785 current. 
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69. — P. 131, Na 109, — S. 789, Jyaishth-amArasyA, a solar eclipWr Bagmmrft copper- 
plates of the Rnshtrakuta Dh&rftTartha-*DhruTarftja III. of GnjarAt. 

60. — 8. 797. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc* Vol. X. p. 195. Saundatti inscription of the Rishtra- 
kuta K|ri8h9a II., and his feudatory the Ra(ta Great Chieftain PrithvlrAma : — 

(L. 13). — Sapta-fia(8a)tyA navatjft cha 8amAyuktf^*]sa(shtt) 8apta8u[i*] 
Sa(8a)ka-kall8v(8hy)sat!tdsha Manmath-ahraja-Tatsar^^ n 

61. — S. 799. — Ante, Vol. XIIL p. 135. Kanheri inscription of the Rashtrakiita 
Am6ghaTar8ha I., and the (Sllara) Mahdedmanta Kapardin : — 

(L. 1). — ^akanripa-kal-atita-samratsara-sat^sha saptasu nananaTatj-adhik6shT^=amkatalji 
799. 

62. — S. 809. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 102; Coorg Inser. No. 2, p. 5 ; Pali, Shr. and Old- 
Kan. Inscr, No. 269. Bili{b (Kodagu) inscription of the Gafiga or Koiiga Satyav&kya-Eongu* 
Qirarma^Fermana^i :— 

•ISaka 809 (in words, I. 2), the eighteenth jear (in words, 1. 5) of his reign ; the fifth day 
(^iri'pahcJuimeyandu) of Phalgnna.' 

63. — P. 123, No. 60, — S. 810, Chaitr-amAvAsyA, a solar eclipse. BagumrA copper- 
plates of the Rashtrakuta Akftla^arsha-Kfish^arfija of GajarAt. 

64. — P. 9, No. 162. — S. 822 (for 824 ?), Dundubhi, MAgha-sudi 5, Bjiha^pati-vara. 
Nandwadige inscription of the RAshtrakilta Kpsh^a II, 

65. — 8. 824. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 190. Mulgand inscription of the Rashtra- 
kuta Krishna II. : — 

(L. 2). — Sakanripa-kai§=^htha(shta)-&kt6 chatnmttaraviih8adu(ty«a)ttare saibpragatS 
Dundubhi-nAmani^ varshd pravarttamAn^. 

66. — S. 881 (for 882 or 883 ?). — Ante, Vol. XII, p. 222. Aihole inscription of the RAsh- 
trakftta Krishna II. : — 

•While the saihvatsara named Praj&patl,® which was the eight hnndredand thirty-first (of) 
the centuries of years that hare elapsed from the time of the Saka king, was current.' 

67. — S. 882. — Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 56, KApadvanaj copper-plates of the R^shtrakilta 
Kri8l^^ft II* • — 

(L. 60). — Saka-samvat 832 VailAkha-suddha-paurnnamAsyaih mahA-VaisAkhyAm. 

68. — P. Hi, No. 6. — S.888,Pau8ha-sudi 4,uttarAyana-BamkrAnti. Had^AlA copper-plates 
of the ChApa Mahdsdmantddhipati Dharaalvarftha, the feudatory of MahlpAladdTa. 

69. ^ S. 888. — Jour. Bo. As. 8oc. Vol. XVIII. pp. 260 and 264. NausAri copper-plates 
of the RAsh^rakfita Nityavarsha Indra III. :^ 

(L. 52). — Sakanripa-kAl-uttta-saihvatsara-sat^shv^^ashtAsu shattrimsad-uttarfishu YuTa- 
samvatjsai^w PhAlguna-su(8n)ddha-saptamyAm sampann^ lirlpattava(ba)ndh-6tBfiv6. 

Y By the mean-sign system Manmatha ended on the 18th Augnst, A. D. 875, in 6. 797 expired ; and by th«t 
sojithcrn Iniii-tolar Aystm Manmatha was b. 797 expired. 

' By the mean- sign system Dundubhi ended on the 20tb April, A. D. 902, ini. 821 expired; and by the southern 
luni-solar system Dundobhi was &., 824 expired. 

" • By the mean-sign system PrajApati lasted from the iSth Maroh« AD. 910, in 6. fi32 expired, to the 14th March. 
A.D. 911, in 6. 883 expired (which commenced on the 4th Mar<A, A.D. 911); and by the southern luni-solar syateia 
PrajApati was 6. 8S8 expired. 

' 1* By the mean-sign system Tuvan ended on the 25th Febraaiy, A.D. 915, which was the 8th of the bright half 
of Ph&lguna of S. 836 expired ; by the sottthem luni-soler system Yuvan would be &, 887 expired. 
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82. -- P. 114, No, 9. — a. 878, Vir6dhin (for Vir6dhakrit), Margasiraha-panrnamasi, 
Aditja-vura, a lunar eclipse. Soratiir inscription of the lUshtrakuta KrisbijLa III. 

83. — S. 890. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 105. LakshmCsvar inscription of the Ganga or Kongu 
M&rasiiiiha Satyav&kya EofiguQirarmaii:— 

(L. 24). — "Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara'SatSshysashtasQ navaty-nttareshu prarartta- 
manS Vibhava-samvatsar^.^^ 

84. -— P. 123, No. 63. — S. 893, Prajflpati, Asvaynj-imAvAsy^, Aditya-vara, a solar 
eclipse. Adaragunchi inscripiion of the Rashtrakuta Eot^iga (Ehoft^iga). 

85. — P. 115, No. 10. — S. 894, Angirag, iivayuja-panrnamasi, Budha-dine, a lunar 
eclipse. Earda copper-plates of the Rashtrakuta Kakkala (Eakka II). 

86. — P. 12, No. 174. — S. 896,* Srlmiikha, dakshinayana-saifakranti, Aditya-vara. 
Gnndur inscription of the RashfrakAta Kakkala (Kakka II). 

87. — S. 899. — Ante, Vol. Vi. p. 102 ; Vol. XIV. p. 76; Coorg In$er, No. 4, p. 7 ; Fdli, 
Skr, and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 271. Peggu-iir (Kodagu) inscription of the Gaiiga or Kongu 
SatyavAkya KofigiQivarman : — 

(L. 1). — Sakanripa-kal4tita-saihvatsara-satanga 829taneya Ibvara-sarnvntsarami^ 
pravattise . . . tad-varsh*&bhyantara Pa(pha)lguna-snkla-pak8hada Nandlsvaram tallaj- 
avasam age. 

88. — P. 6, No. 147. — S. 902, Vikrama, Pansha-iudi 10, Brihaspati-vAra, nttarayana- 
samkMnti. Saundatti inscription of the Western Ch&lukya Taila II., and his feudatory the 
Ratta tentivarman. 

89. — P. 124, No. 64. — S. 904, ChitrabhOnu, Chaitra-vadi 8, Sima-v&ra. Death of the 
Rashtrakilta Indrardja (Indra IV.). 

90. — S. 904. — From Dr. Fleet's impression. Nflgund inscription of the Western Cha- 
lukya Taila II. :— 

(L. 17). — Sa(sa)kanripa-samvatsar68hn chaturadhika-naya&ttSshu gat8shu Chitrabhftnu- 
samvatsare Bhftdrapada-mas6 suryya-grahaue.^^ 

91. —S. 911. — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 232. Bhairamnafti inscription of the Western Cha- 
lukya Taila II. and the Sinda Pulikftla : — 

(L. 4). — Sa(8a)ka-varsha 911 Vikri(k|ri)tami^ihba saibvatsara pravarttise. 

92. — S. 91L •— Coorg Inscr. No. 5, p. 8. An inscription at Merkara : — 
(L. 1). — Saka-varisha9llneya ^(?) . . . uttarAyana . . . 

93. — P. 12, No. 175 (Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 274).— S. 919, Hfimalamba^ Ashadha-vadi 
4, dakshinnyana-samkranti. BhAdana copper-plates of the Stlara Aparfijita. 

94. - S. 919. — Pali, Skr. and Old^Kan. Imcr. No. 214 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 99, p. 187 (?). 
Talgund inscription of the Western Chalukya Taila II., and his feudatory Bhlma : — 

*«aka919(in figures, 1. 12), the Hfimalambi *ai*t;aif am ; Sunday, the fifth day of the 
bright fort.night of (?) Asvayuja. » (Mtfs. Inscr.: •Vaisiikha, the 8th day of the moon's 
decrease, Sunday.*)*^ 

16 By the mean-sign sjatem Vibhtya ended on the 16ih Jnly, AD. 967, in 6. 890 corrent ; and by the sootbern 
Inni^solar system Yibbara was 6. 890 expired. 

n By tbe meaa.aign system t^vara ended on the 7th Jnne, A. D. 976, in 6. 899 cvrent ; and by tbe sootbera 
luni- solar system lirara was 6. 809 expired. 

I* A solar eolipee, risible in India, on tbe 20th September, A. D. 982. 

i» By the mean-sign system Vikfita ended on the 14th April. A. D. 989, in 6. 911 expired ; and by the eonthem 
Inni-aolar system Yikftta was 6. 912 expired. 

>• Taiifikba.yadi 8 of &. 919 expired — H<malamba would correspond to 8nnday, the 2nd May, A. D. 997. 
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95, — p, 12, No. 176. — S. 922, SArvarin,^! Bhadrapad-araavasysi, a solar eclipse. 
SaxfagamnSr copper-plates of the T^dava BhiUama II. 

96. — S. 924. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 31. Gadag inscription of the Western 
Ch&lukya Satyftbraya II. : — 

(L. 7). — Sa(fe)ka-bhiipala-kal-akramta-samvatsaraHsa(8a)tamffa[l*] 924neya &ubhakirit- 
samvatsaram pravarttise tad-varsh-abhyantara-Chaitra-suddha 5 Adityavarad-andn.22 

97. — S. 928 (for 929 P). — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 67. Gucjikatti inscription of 
the Western Chalukya (?) Jayasiihha III. : — 

(L. 13), — Sa(sa)kam=&(a)bda gaja-dvi-nidhi Plavaihgadolu.^ 

98. — S. 930. — Jour. Bo. As. Soe. Vol. I. p. 218. Kharepatan copper-plates of (the 
Western Chalakya Saty&braya II. and) the Silara Baftardja : — 

(L. 40). — ^akanripa-kal-4titarsamYatsara-naya-sateshu trimsad-adhik^shn pravarttamana- 
Kilaka-samYatfiar-&ntarggata- Jy 6sh tha-panrnuamasy am . 

99. — S. 930. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 52. Mun61li inscription of the Western 
Chalakya Satyftiiraya II. : — 

(L. 10). — Sa(8a)ka-varisha 930 Kllaka-[samva]tsa[rada] 'Sravana-bahula-taddi(di)[g6*] 
Sfimavarad-aifadu.t 

100. — S. 930 (for 931).— Ante, Vol. XVI. p. 24. Kautharii copper-plates of the Western 
Ch&lakya VikramAditya V. :— 

(L. 61). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-saxhvatfara-sat&hu navasn tri(tri)m8ad-adhik68hu gatSshn 
980 praya[r*]ttamana-Saumya-saihvatsar^^ panroDamasyam sdmagrahana-parryam. 

101. — P. 115, No. 11. — S. 939, Pingala, Karttika-sudi 15, a lunar eclipse. Thana 
copper-plates of the Silara Arikdbarin. 

102. — S. 940. — PdU, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No: 153 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 80, p. 166. 
Balagamve inscription probably of the Western Chalakya Jayasiihha III. : — 

* Saka 940 (in figures, I. 10). The other details of the date are illegible,* 

103. — P. 13, No. 177. — S. 941, SiddhArthin, Pausha-sudi 2, Sunday, uttarayana- 
aamkranti. Balagamve inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasiihha III. 

104. — P. 131, No. 110. — S. 944, sun in Simha, vadi 2, Guru-varS. Accession of the 
Eastern Chalukya Bdjardja I.^^ 

105. — P. 13, No. 178. — S. 944, Dundubhi, Aditya-vSra, uttarayana-samkranti. Belur 
inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasiihha III. 

106. — P. 115, No. 12. — S. 948, Baktftkshi, Vaisakha-paurnamas!, Aditya-var6. Miraj 
copper-plates of the Western Ch&lukya Jayasiihha III. 

107. — P. 129, No. 98. — S. 948,* Kr6dhana, a solar eclipse inKarttika. Kalas-Budriikh 
copper-plates of the Yadava Bhillama III. 

108. — P. 13', No. 179. — S. 948, Kshaya, Karttika-sudi 15, Ravau, a solar (!) eclipse 
Bhandiup copper-plates of the 'SiI4ra ChittArftja. 

'* Here and in those of the following dates to which no special note is attached, the Saka year can be combined 
with the Jovian year mentioned along with it, only by the southern luni- solar system. 

2a This date regularly corresponds, for S. 924 expired = Subhakrit, to Sunday, the 22nd March, A. D. 1002. 

^ By the mean- sign system Plavanga ended on the Ist February, A. D. 1006, in &. 928 current; and by the 
southern luni- solar system Plavanga was S. 929 expired. 

»* By the mean- sign system Saumya ended on the 24th January, A. D. 1008, in &. 930 current; and by 
the southern lunisolar system Saumya was 6. 981 expired. There was no lunar eclipse in S. 930 current, 

^ See ante. Vol. XX. p. 273, note 18. 
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109. — P. 115, No. 13. — S. 950, Vibhava, Pauflha-sudi 6, Soma-vara, uttarAyana- 
samkranti. Talgand inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasimha III, 

110. — S. 965. — Ep, Ind, Vol. III. p. 234. Bhairanmatti inscripbion of the Western 
Chalakja Jayasimha III,, and the Sinda Great Chieftain N&gftditya : — 

(L. 52). — Sa(sa)ka-var8ha 955[ne*]ya ^TinmkheL'samvaisara pravarttiae. 

111. — S. 957. — Pdli, SJcr. and Old^Kan. Inscr. No. 155 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 71, 
p. 146. Balagamve inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasimha III. : — 

'Saka 957 (in figures, 1. 10), the Yuva samvaisara; Sunday, the day of the full-moon of 
Pushya; at the time of the sun's commencing his progress to the north. *t 

112. — P. 13, No. 180. — S. 982, Vikrama, Margastrsha-sudi 5, Aditya-vara. Mantur 
inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasiihha III. 

113. — P. 6, No. 148. — S. 966, TftraT;ia, Pauaha-sudi 10, Adi-vara, uttarayana-sam- 
kranti. HMi inscription of the Western Chalukya S6md&vara I. 

114. — S. 968. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 156; Mysore Inscr. No. 92, p. 183. 
Balag&rhve memorial tablet of the time of (the Western Ch&lukya Sdmdbrara I., and his 
feudatory) the Great Chieftain ChftYiu^4Q'i^y& ' — 

*Saka 968 (in figures, 1. 3), the Vyaya safhuatsara ; Wednesday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Margasirsha.' {Mys. Inscr. : * the 13th day of the moon's increase, Friday.*)*® 

115. — P. 13, No. 181, — S. 970, SarvadhArin, Jyaishtha-sudi 13, Aditya-v4ra. Bala- 
gamve inscription of the Western Chalukya S6mdlivara L, and his feudatory the Great Chief- " 
tain Ch&v\U9i4&i^y&* 

116. — P. 124. No. 65. — S. 972, Vikrita, Paush-amavasya, Aiigara(Mangala)-varg, 
a solar eclipse. Surat copper-plates of the Chaulukya Tril6chanapAla of LatadSsa. 

117. — S. 973 (for 974 ?). — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 211, No. 42. Gudikatti inscription of the 
Western Chalukya S6mdlivara I. : — 

(L. 19), — Sa(sa)ka-kalam guna-sapta-naiDda-mri(mi)tam=agal=varttakaih Nandan-ftbda- 
kam.27 

118. — P, 122, No. 56. — S. 976, Jaya, new-moon of Vais&kha, Sunday. Balagamve 
inscription of the Western Chalukya S6md&vara I. 

119. — P. 7, No. 160. — S. 976, Jaya, Vaisakh-amavasya, S6ma-vai*a, a solai* eclipse. 
Honwad inscription of the Western Chalukya S6md&Tara I. 

120. — P. 115, No. 14. — S. 980, Vilambin, Pausha-sudi 7, Brihaspati-var^, uttar&yana- 
samkranti. Copper-plates of the ^ilahara Md^rasimha. 

121. — P. 7, No. 151. — S. 984, Subhakyit, Pausha-vadi 7, Aditya-vara, nttarayana- 
samkranti. Halgur inscription of the Western Chalukya S6m6Svara I. 

122. — S. 984. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 15. Chillur-Badui inscription of the Western 
Chalukya S6m66vara I. : — 

(L. 26). — Sa(8a)kanripa-kal-atita-saibvatsara-sa(sa)tamga[l*] 984neya [Sujbhakpitw- 
sam vatsarada Pausya(8ha)-su(8u)ddha-dasa(8a) mi Adity avaram'^uttarayana-samkranti-vyati- 
patad-andu.f 



w Mftrgaiiraha-sudi 5 of 6. 968 expired = Vyaya would correspond to Wednesday, the 5th November; and iuHi 
18 to Friday, the 14th November, A. U. 1046. 

^ By the mean- sign system Nandana ended on the 26th July, A. D. 1050, in &. 973 current; and by th© 
Bontheru lani-solar system Nandana was &. 974 expired. 
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139, — S. 1026. — Mysore Inscr. No. 174, p. 330. Sindigere inscription of the Hoysala 
Ballftia I. :— 

' In the Saka year 1025, the year Svabh&nu, the month Karttika, the 10th day of the 
moon's increase, Thursday. 'f 

140. — P. 127, No. 83. — S. 1032,» Vir6dhin, M4gha-Sudi 10, Mangala-var«. Talalen 
cQpper-plates of the Silahara Gai^cjlar&dityaddya. 

141. — P. 127, No. 83. — [S. 1033»], Vikfita, VaisAkha-panrnam&sl, a lunar ech'pse. 
Talalen copper-plates of the 'Silah^a Gai^<l<^]^^i^yaddya. 

142. — S. 1085 (or 1087 ?). — Inscr. at Bravana Belgoia, No. 46, pp. 22 and 126. Death of 
Buchana, lay disciple of Subhachandra-siddh^ntadSva (pillar set up by the wife of the general 
Ganga) : — 

Saka-varusha I037(m translation 1035)neya Vijaya-samvatsarada Vai8akha-Bu(Bu)ddha 10 
Adityavarad-andu.*® 

143. — P. 116, No. 17. — S. 1037, Manmatha^ Margasirsha-sadi 14, Briha-vara. Death of 
M6ghachandra-traividyad6va (tomb erected by the wife of Qaiiga-Raja, the minister of the 
Hoysala Vishnu vardhana). 

144. — S. 1039. — Pali, 8hr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 18 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 146, p. 265. 
Bel&r copper-plates of the Hoysala Vishi^uvardhana and his chief queen 8Antalad6vl : — 

*3aka 1039 (in words), the Hftmalambi sathvatsara; Sunday (Mys. Inscr. : 'Monday'), the 
fifth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.'2» 

145. — P. 116, No. 18. — S. 1039, Hdmai^ambi, Ph^lguna-sudi 5, S6ma-vara. A grant by 
the Dandandyaka GaiEiga-Bftja, confirmed by the Bandandydka £6hi-Bl^a. 

146. — S. 1040. — Ante^ Vol. XVIII: p. 169. Vizagapatam copper-plates of the Oaiiga 
Anantavarman Ch6(3Lagangaddya : — 

(L. 169). — Viyad-udadhi-kh-6mda-ganifc6shu 'Saka-vatsareshu punyfe=hani. 

147. — S. 1041.» — Inscr, at Sravana Belgola, No. 139, pp. 110 and 185. Death of Srimati 
Ckinti, the pupil of Divakaranandin : — 

Saka-varsham 1041neya Vilambi-saihvatsarada Phalguna-suddha-paiiohamt Badhavarad- 
andu.t 

148. — P. 129, No. 99. — S. 1042,» VikArin, Phalguna-vadi 11, Briha-vara. Death of 
D^miyyaka, the lay disciple of Subhachandra-siddhAntadeva. 

149.—S. 1043.* — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 44, pp. 20 and 125. Death of 
P6chaladevt (tomb erected by her son, the Dandandyaha Gauga-Baja, the minister of the 
Hoysala Vishnu vardhana) : — 

Sa(sa)ka'varsha 1043neya S&(6ft)rYvari-samvatsarada Asha(iiha-su(su)ddha 5 Somavarad- 
andu.f 

150. — S. 1044.* — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 48, pp. 27 and 128. Death of Lakshmy- 
ambike (Lakkave), the wife of the Dandandyaka Gauga-Raja : — 

Sa(sa)ka-varsha 1044neya Plava-samvatsarada . . . suddha 11 Sukravarad-andu. 

151. ^ P. 116, No. 19. — S. 1045, Subhakrit (for S6bliaknt), Vaisakha-paurnamasi, 
Brihaspati-vlra. Date in an inscription at T^rdAl, of the time of the Western Chalukya Vikrama- 
Tribhuvanamalla (VikramAditya VI.) ; his subordinate, the Ratta MahdmandalSivara 

K&rtavirya; and the petty chief Gofika. / 

. . . I 

«• For &. 1035 expired = Vijaya the date regularly correeponds to Sunday, the 27th April, A. D. 1113. ^ I 

*» Ch^t;tL«6adi 5 of 6. 1039 expired = H^malamba would correspond to Saturday, the 10th March, A. J). 1117. / 
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165. — B. 1061 (?)• — Ifiicr. mi Bramua Belgola, No. 51, pp. 84 and 129. Death ol tliet 
Dandandyaka Baladdva^ the lay disciple of Prabhachandra-siddhintadSya : — 

Sa(sa)ka-rarasha 1041 (in translation 1061) Siddhftxtthis-amratsarada Margga8i(8i)ra-8a- 
(«u)ddha-p&4iv^a Sdmavarad-andu.f 

166. — P. 4, No. 140. — S. 1068 (for 1064)^ Dundnbhl, Jyaishtha-fiudi W, S6m5. 
Anjan^ inscription of the Y^dava MahdmmmnU Sdu^addva. 

167. — P. 127, No. 85. — S. 1065,* Dundubhi, Bhadrapada-iudi 6. Sakra-vara. MiraJ 
inscription of the Sil&h&ra VijayAditya. 

168. — P. 127. No. 86 (Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 210). — & 106»« DunduUii, MAgha-pau- 
ri^amast, S6|na*v&r^ a lunar eclipse. K61h4par inscription of the Silah&ra V^ayftditya. 

169. — P. 14, No. 186. — S. 1066 ,♦ BudhirOdgArin, Mftgha-vadi 14, Vad^^-vAra. Miraj 
inscription of the SilahAra TijayAditya. 

170. — P. 127, No. 87. — S. 1068 ,♦ Kr6dhana, iivina-sndi 10, Briha-vara. Death of 
Prabhachandra-siddhlLntad^va, the disciple of MSghachandra-traividjaddva. 

171. — P. 128, No. 88 (Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 212). — B. 1078 ,♦ Pram6da, Bhadrapada- 
panrnamfisi, Sokra-v&rd^ a lonar eclipse. B&ma^t inscription of the 'Silah&ra VijayAditya. 

172. — S. 1076. — Ante, Vol. VIIL p. 41. Patoa inscription of G6Tana HI. of the 
Nikumbha family :— 

(L. 20). — VarsbA[9&m] paihchasaptatyii sahasr6 sadhikd gatd I 1075 | 
8aka*bhAp41a-kala8ya tathS Srimakha-yatsard II 

173. — P. 116, No. 21. — S. 1076, BhAva, IshAdha-Sadi 6, Brihaspati-vara. Halgflr-iDscrip- 
tion of the Western ChUnkya Taila III. * 

174. — P. 116, No. 22. — S. 1078. DhAtyi, VaiSakha-suddha, akshaya-tyitSyS, yngadi, 
Bhauma-din^ Bombay As. Boc.'s inscription of the &il&ra MallikArjuna. 

175. — S. 1079. — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inset. No. 219 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 102, p. 193, 
T%und inscription of the Sjilachuri Bijjai^La-TiibhaTaiiamalUi^ and his Leader of the forces 
KSsimayya : — 

< Saka 1079 (in figures, 1. 57), the ttr^^ara saihvatsara ; Monday, the day of the fall-moon of 
Pushya ; at the time of the sun's commencing his progress to the north.'f 

176. — P. 8, No. 154. — S. 1080, BahudhAnya, Ash&dh-AmATasyd, Sdma-y&ra, dakshinayana* 
samkranti. Sidd^pur inscription of the Eadamba MahdmanddSsvara BiTachitta and the Tuva^ 
nya VijayAditya. , . . 

177. — 8. 1080. — Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 183; ante, Vol. Xil. p. 212, No. 59; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 74, p. 159. Balagamve inscription of the Ealacburi BiJjala-TribhuTB* 
namalla:-^ 

(L. 62). — Saka-varshaifa 1080neya BahudhAnya-samvatcha(tsa)radaPu8ya(«hya)dapunnami 
Somav^m«^ttar&yaaasaiBkramtiTyaUpata-85niagrahanad-aihdu.t 

178. — P. 117, No. 23. T- S. 1081, PramAdi(thi)ii, Pausha-sudi 14, Sukra-Tara, uttaril- 
yana-samkr^nti. Sravana Belgola inscription of the Hoysala Ifaraaiifaha I. 

179. — P. 2, No. 129. — 8. 1084^ OhitrabhAnn, Mdgha-sndi 13, Vad^a-y&im. AnamkoA<^ 
inscription of the EAkatya (Okailya) BudradAya. 

180. — P. 15, No. 187. — S. 1084 (for 1085 P),SabhAnu, Jyaishfha-paurnamarf, Monday, 
a lunar eclipse. Pattadakal inscription of the Sinda CliAvu94a II., the subordinate of the 
Western Chalukya Taila III. 
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181. — P. 117, No. 24. — S. 1086, Subhftnu, Ash44lia-sadi 9, Budha-vard. Death of the 
UahdmaiydaUcMrya DSvaklrti-panditadSva. 

182. — S. 1089 (P). — F&U, Skr, and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 117 (* very illegible *) ; Mysore 
Inscr, No. 35, p. 71. Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftains Vira-Fft9<Lya(idya and 
Vijaya-PAi><jlyaddva. The Mysore Inscr. giye the date thas ; — 

« In the year 1089, the year SubhalqriV^ ^^^ month Pashya, the 12th day of the moon's 
increase, Monday, the nakshatra being Bdhin!.' 

183. — P. 15, No. 188. — S. 1091, Vir6dliin, dvitlya-Sravana-paurnamasi, S6ma-vura. 
Daranger^ inscription of the Mahdmandaliivara Vijaya-FA^^T^^^^* 

184. — S. 1093.» — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 118 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 28, p. 54. 
Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftain Vijaya-F&]9L<Lyaddva| and his Leader of the forces 
Vijaya-Perma<Ji : — 

* 'Saka 1093 (in figures, I. 49), the Vikriti sa^vatsara ; Friday, the first day of the dark 
fortnight (Mys, Imcr. : * moon*s increase ') of Pushya ; at the time of the san's commencing his 
progress to the north,''* 

185. — S. 1094. — ftli, Skr. and Old- Kan. Inscr. No. 101. NarsApflr inscription of the 
Kalachuri 86md&vara or 86TiddTa : — 

*Saka 1194 by mistake for 1094 (in figures, L 89), the IVandana saihvaUara ; Monday, the 
day of the new-moon of the dark fortnight of Miigha.'t 

186. — S. 1095.» — Pdlif Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 118; Mysore Inscr. No. 28, p. 54. 
Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftain Vijaya-P&i3i4y»<i^va ^^^^ ^^ Leader of the forces 
Vijaya-Permadi : — 

«'Saka 1095 (in figures, 1. 63), the Nandana sathvatsara ; Thursday (^Mys. Inscr. : * Wednes 
day '), the third day of the bright fortnight of Bh4drapada.'** 

187. — S. 1095. — As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 431 ; Colebrooke's Misc. Essays, Vol. II. p. 276. 
Carugode inscription of the reign of Baksh&malla : — 

* The year of Salivahan 1095 in the Vijaya year of the cycle, and on the 30th of the month 
Margasira, on Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the sun.'f 

188. — P. 117, No. 25. — S. 1096, Jaya^ Margastrsha-paurnamasf, Aditya-vAra, a lunar 
eclipse. HulgAr inscription of the Kalachuri 86mdllTara, 

189. — P. 124, No. 69. — S. 1096, Jaya^ Margaalrsh-imavasya, Mangala-vftra, a solar 
eclipse. Hulg&r inscription of the Kalachuri S6]n6livara. 

190. — p. 5, No. 145. — S. 1096, Jaya^ K4rttika-8udi 12, Brihaspati-vftrS. Belgaum 
district copper-plates of the Kalachuri SdrndbTara. 

191. — P. 8, No. 155. — S. 1096, Jaya, Jyaishth-amivAsyfi, Aditya-v&ra, a solar eclipse. 
Hulgur inscription of the Kalachuri S6]nd&Yara. 

192.— P. 128, No.89. — S.1099,*DurmuklMsVais4kha.8udi 14, SAryatmaja(Sani)-varS. 
Death of NayakirtidSva. 

193. — S. 1103. — As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 431 ; OolebrooWs Misc. Essays, Vol. II. p. 276. 
Curugode inscription of the reigil of Bakihftmalla :— 

* The year of 'Salivahan 1103, of the cycle Plava^ and on the ISfch of Kirttika, on M<mday, 
in the gracious time of the moon*8 eclipge.'f .^ 

« Subhakrit would be S. 1104 expired, and Pftusha-fodi 12 of this year would oorreapond to Wednesday, the 8tli 

Deoember» A. D. 1182. * *. _i *»-.a ., 

s» In 6. 1093 current « Vikyita the UttarAyaija-fiamkrirrti to<* pUoe 9 li. 60 m. after mean Bunrlw of Fnday, the 
25th December, A. D. 1170. during the first iitfci of the dark haii. which oominenoed2h.86m.after mean sunrise af 

M^Bha^pada-iSiidi S of &. 1005 current « Nandana would correjpond to Thursday, the 24th August, A, D. 1 172. 
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194. — 8. U08. — Pdli, Shr. and Old^Kan. Insar. No. 230. HalSbtd inscription ol the 
Ealackari (Sankama-)AhaTamaUi^ and Vikram&ditya of the Gutta family : — 

• Saka 1103 (in words, 1. 83), the Flaya sadivatsara; at the time of the sxin's commencing 
his progress to the north.' 

195. — P. 129, No. 100. — S. 1104^» Plava, AsvayujVvadi 3, Adi-vHra. From an inscription 
at T6rdAl. 

196. — P. 1, No. 123.— S. 1104,*FlaY%Paasha-Tadi3, Sakra-vAra, nttarayana-samkranti. 
Sravana Belgola inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ball&la. 

197. — P. 15, No. 189. — 8. 1105, S6bhakrit, ASvaynj-imavasyfi, S6ma.vai« B^haffei 
copper-plates of the Kalachnri Siiighai^a. 

198. — 8. llOe. — Pdlu STcr. and Old-KoM. Inser. No. 102; ante. Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 19. 
Dambai inscription of the Western Ohalakya 86mdbvara IT. :— 

(L. 71). •— Sa(sa)kanri(nri)pa-kftl-&tlta*samyat6ara 1106neya Kr6dhi-samyatsaradaAsfi(sha}- 
4a(dha)d«am&y4Byd Sdmay^ra suryyagraha^a-samkramti-vyatipatad-amda.f 

199. — 8. 1107. — Prom Dr. Fleet*s impression. Bombay As. Soc.'s inscription of the Silara 
Aparftditya : — 

(L. 1). — Samvata 1107 Vi8T&(kya)va8a-samvachcliha(tsa)r6 Chaitra-saddha 15 Ravan 
dinS.»« 

200. — 8. 1108. — Anie, Vol. V. p. 47; Mi/sore Inscr. No. 39, p. 78. Date in a Kalachuri 
inscription at Balagdmve : — 

(L. 47). — Srimat8a(chchha)ka-Tar8ha llOSneya Parftbhaya-saxfavatsarada Vais&kha-ba 
5 va(ya). 

201. — 8. 1109.* — Jour. Bo. A$. 8oe. Vol. XII. p. 333. Bombay As. Soc.'s inscription 
of the Stlara Aparftditya :— 

(L. 1). — ^ka-samvatn 1109 Par&bhaTa-samyatsard u M&ghd m&si II 

(L. 8). — 8amj4ta-M%hi-parvani. 

202. — P. 15, No. 190. — 8. 1109, Plavanga^ Cbaitra-sndi 10, Brihaspati-v4ra. Grant 
by the Bandandyaka BhftyiddTa^ commemorated in an inscription at TSrd&l. 

203. — P. 130; No. 101. —8. UIO,* PlaraAga^ Pausha-vadi 10, Vadda-vftra, uttarayana- 
samkranti. Toragal inscription of the Mahdmandalihara Barma* 

204. — 8. 1U0.» — P£Li, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 230. HalSbtd inscription of the 
Kalachuri SafLkama-AhavBinalla (?) and Vikram&ditya of the Ontta family (?) : — 

''Saka 1110 (in figures, 1. 103), the Plavaxhga aaihvatsara; Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguna.'t 

205. — 8. mO.« — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Ean. Inser. No. 231. HalSbtd inscription of the 
Oreat Chieftain Vikram&ditya of the Gutta family:— 

* Saka 1110 (in figures, 1. 87), the Playaihga sathvatsara; Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguna.'t 

206. — P. 125, No. 70 (Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 215) . — 8. 1112, 8Adh&rai;La^ Pausha-vadi 12, 
BhaumarY&rd, uttar&yana-samkrAnti. K61hApnr inscription of the Silahara Bli6ja II. 

207. — P. 125, No. 71 {Ep. Ind. VoL IH. p. 219). — 8. HIS, Vir6dhakyit^ Jyaishth- 
amftTiUya, Aditya-vfir^ a solar eclipse. Gidag inscription of the DftTagiri-Yadava Bhillama. 

M The date regularly oorr^aponds to Sunday, the 17t£ March, A. D. Ild5. 
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208. — P. 125, No. 72. - S. UlS, Vir6dhikrit, Murgastrsh-amavasyA, a solar eclipse. 
Chaudadampur inscription of the Great Chieftain Vipa-VikramOditya of the lineage of 
Chandragupta, and his Ndyaha Kha]9L<ld7a-K&ra*Kftmdyanayaka. 

209. — S. 1113 (P). — Pali, 8kr. and Old^Kan. Inscr. No. 221 ; Mysore Imcr. No. 103, p. 199, 
Tajgand inscription of the Hojsala Vlra*Ball&}a : — 

' Saka 1113 (in figures, 1. 52), the Siddharthi'7 sathvatsara; Sunday, the eleventh daj of 
the bright fortnight of Ghaitra ' {Mys, Inacr, : * the time of the equinox '). 

210. — P. 15, No. 191 (Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 216). — S. U14, Parldhftvin, Asvina-sudi 
1, 'Sukra-varS. Kolhapar inscription of the "Silah&ra Bh6ja II. 

211. — P. 117, No. 26. — S. lll4,PapidliSlvin, Mirgasirsha-paurnamast, Sanaischar^vAr^, a 
lunar eclipse. Gadag inscription of the Hojsala Vlra-BallAla. 

212. — S. 1U4. — Mysore Inscr. No. 46, p. 107. (PdU, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 200). 
BalagAmve inscription of the Hoysala Vlra-BallAla : — 

*Saka year 1114, the year Paridh&vin, the month Pushya, the 6th (*the fifth') day of the 
moon's decrease, Friday, the uttarayana-samkramana.'^® 

213. — S. 1114 (P). — Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 224 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 109, 
p. 206. Sorab memorial tablet of the time of the Hoysala Vlra-BallA}a : — 

* 'Saka 1114 (in figures, 1. 5), the PramWi^ samvalsara ; Sunday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Bhadrapada ' {Mys. Inscr. : 'Saka 1116/ and * the 8th day ')• 

214. — S. 1117.* — Pdlt, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 194 ; ante, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 35 ; 
Mxjsore Inscr. No. 89, p. 180. Bajagaihve inscription of the Hoysala Vlra-BallA^ :— 

(L. 34). — Sa(3a)kanf ipa-i»mvachchha(tsa)ram'=rirabhya satadhika-sahasr-Spari saptadacha- 
(sa)m6 A[iia*]nda-samvachchha(tsa)r6 M&rggasirsh-am^v&syayam S6ma-vard Vyatipata-yOg&.f 

215. — S. 1118.* — Inscr, at Sravana Belyola, No. 130, pp. 99 and 178. Inscription of 
the reign of the Hoysala Vira-BallAta :— 

Sa(sa)ka-varsha lllSneya Bftkshasa-samvatsarada Jeshtha-su 1 BrihavArad-andu.f 

216. — P. 117, No. 27. — S. 1121, SiddhArthin, pratham-Ash&dha-fiudi 8, Brihaspati-vara, 
Gadag inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ball&la. 

217. — S. 1121. — 'Pdlu Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 114. Hampe inscription of Maiduna- 
ChaucjLayya : — 

•'Saka 1121 (in figures, 1. 11), the Siddhftrthi samvatsara; at the time of the sun s 
commencing his progress to the north.' 

218. — P. 128. No. 90. — S. 1127,* RaktftkBhi, Pausha-sudi 2. Saturday, uttarayana- 
samkranti. Kalholi inscription of the Rattas E&rtavirya IT. and Mallik&TJuna. 

219. — P. 5, No. 141. — S.1128 (for 1129), Prabhava, Sravana-paurnamAsi, a lunar eclipse. 
A grant of S6iddva of the Nikumbha family, commemorated in the Pdtna inscription of the 
D^vagiri Tadava SinghaQa. 

220. — P. 128, No. 91. -- S. 1131,* Vibhava, K&rttika-sudi 12, Budha-vara. Bhoj copper- 
plates of the Rat^a Kftrtavlrya IV. 

>T Siddh&rthin would be &. 1121 expired ; but the date would be incorrect for this year, as well as for the years 
§• 1113 current and expired. 

^ For &. 1114 expired = Paridhavin and Pausha-vadi 5, the date regularly corresponds to Friday, the 2oth 
December, A. D. 1192, when the Uttardyana-saihkr&nti took place 2 h. 28 m., and the fifth tithi of the dark half 
ended 16 h. 39 m. after mean sunrise. 

«9 Pram&din would be S. 1115 expired ; but for that year the date would be irregular, both for the 5th and the 
8th of the bright fortnight of Bh&drapadai 
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221. — S. 1135.» — Pdli, SJer. and Old-Kan. Itiscr, No. 100 ; ante, Vol. XIL p. 210, 
No. 29. Gadag inscription of the D6vagiri-Yadava Singhai^a : — 

(L. 34). — 'Sakanr-pa-kal-Akramta-samvatsara-satamgftlu 1135neya Aihgiraaa^samvatsarada, 
Plialguna(na)-sadhdha(ddha)-bidige Sanaischarav&rad-amda.f 

222. — P. 130, No. 102. — S. 1136,* Srlmukha, Chaitra, Soma-dind, a solar eclipse. 
Kh^drapur inscription of the Devagiri-Yadava Singhaqia. 

223. — S. 1186:* — Fdli, Shr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 234. Hal6b!d inscription of the 
Hoysala Vlra-BaUftJa and his queen Ti4valadevl ; and VikramOditya of the Gntta family :— 

•'Saka 1136 (in figures, 1. 63), the SrimxikhAsamvaisara ; Monday, the day of the new-moon 
of Chaitra ; at the time of an eclipse of the sun.' [See the preceding date.] 

224. — P. 125, No. 73. — S. 1137, Yuvan, Bhadrapad4mava8yA, Thursday. Balagamve 
inscription of the Dfivagiri-Yadava SingliaQa. 

225. — S. 1140. — Graham's Kolhapur, p. 425, No. 11 ; from an impression supplied to me 
by Dr. Fleet. K5Mpur inscription of the DSvagiri.YAdava Singha^a :— 

(L. 16). — ^aka-yarsha 1140 Bahudhanya-samvatsare. 

226. — P. 8, No. 156. — S. 1141,* Bahudhtoya^ Magha-sudi 7, Thursday, uttarayana- 
samkranti. Date in a stone tablet at NSsarige. 

227. — S. 1141. — As. Bes. Vol. IX. p. 403 ; Colebrooke's Muc. Essays, Vol. II. p. 244 ; 
atite, Vol. XXII. p. 107. Tipura copper-plate of Bai^avafLkamalla:— 

(L. 22). — ^akanripat^raatlta abdah 1141 Ranavankamalla-srimat Harikaladlvapadanam 
saptadasa-samvatsar^ ibhilikhyamanS yatr*:ai)k^n=api samvat 17 suryya^gatyA Phalguna-din6 26. 

228. — S. 1144. ^ Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 113. Bahal inscription of the Ddvagiri-Yadava 
Singhai^a : — 

(L. 18). — Shatk-anS sadala-4at-adhikS sahasrS 1144 
varshaijiih ISaka-prithivipatfih prayatS | 
Chaitr-adya-pratipadi ChitrabMnu-varshe. 

229. — P. 8, No. 157. — S. 1146,* ChitrabhAnu, Karttika-paurnamasl, Soma-v^ra, a 
lunar eclipse. Mun611i inscription of the Devagiri-Yadava Singlla^a, 

230. — P. 117, No. 28. — S. 1145, SvabhAnu, dvitiya-Bhadrapada-sudi 6, Sukra-vara. 
K61ar inscription of the Devagiri-Yadava Singliai^a. 

231. — S. 1145. — Pdlh Shr. and Old-Kan. Insor. No. 123; Mysore Inscr. No, 20, p. 34. 
Harihar inscription of the Hoysala Narasimha II., and his Leader of the forces Polalva : — 

*Saka 1145 (in figures, 1. 67), the Svabh&na samvataara ; Thursday, the eleventh day of 
the bright fortnight of Magha.'t 

232. — P. 8, No. 158. — S. 1148,* Pftrthiva^ Bhadrapada-paurnamasi, Monday, a lunar 
eclipse. Date in a Chaudadampur inscription of the DSvagiii-Yadava Mahftddva, and the 
Great Chieftain Gutta of the lineage of Chandragupta. 

233. — P. 130, No. 103. — S. 1151,* Sarvadhftrin, Ashadh-fim&vasya, S6ma-vara, a solar 
eclipse. Saundatti inscription of the Batta Iiakshmiddva II. 

234. — S. 1153. — Ejp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 88. GanapSsvaram inscription of the time of the 
Kakatlya Gui^apati : — 

(L. 119). — Guna-sara-Bhava-mita-sakfe Khara-varshe M&dhave sitfi Gauryyah | tidhyftrii. 
(thyaih). 

235. — P. 118, No. 29. — S. 1156, Jaya, Vaisakha-paurnamasJ, Vadda-vara. Bijapnr 
inscription of the Devagiri-Yadava SmghaQa. 
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236. — P. 118, No. 30. — S. 1156, Jaya^ Phalguna-sudi 3, Budhe. Image inscription at 
illura. 

237. — P. 16, No. 192. — S. 1157, Manmatha, Srava^a-bahula 30, Gurau. K61hapur 
inscription of the D^vagiri-Yadava Singha9a. 

238. — P. 118, No. 31.-— S. 1158, Dnrmtikha, Magha-panrnamasi, S6ma-din6, a lunar 
eclipse. K6lh&par inscription of the Ddvagiri-Yadaya Singhai^a. 

239. — P. 2, No. 130. — S. 1160,* Hdmalambin, PhMguna-sndi 3, Thursday. Tiliwalli 
inscription of the D^vagiri-YSdava Singhai^a and his feudatory S&Yanta-7hakknra. 

240. — S. Ueo.* — Jour. Bo. As. 8oc. Vol. XV. p. 388. Haralahalli copper-plates of the" 
DSvagiri-Yadava Singha^a, and his feudatory the Dandeia Chikkaddva : — 

(L. 62). — Saka-var8had=arabhyasha8htyadhika-sat-6ttara-8a(sa)hasra-mit6 HdznaQa(laiii)- 
Vi(bi)-sa(8a)mvatsar6 Phalgnna-mas^ saptamyam. 

241. — S. 1160. -- South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 88. Poygai inscription of B&jarfljaddva : — 

* [In tlie Tfixmth (^ Tai of the twenty-second year of the illustrious Tribhuvanachakravartinf 
the illustrious Rajar&jad6va, which iprftsonrrant during the Saka year 1160.' 

242. — S. 1161. — South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 89. Poygai inscription of RfljarAjaddva : — 

* From the month of Tai of the twenty -fourth year of the illftstrious Trihhuvanachakravartin, 
the illustrious Rajarajadeva, which was current during the 'Saka year 1161.' 

243. — S. 1162. — AroL Survey of West. India, Vol. III. p. 89. Amba inscription of the 
DSvagiri-Yadava Singha^a : — 

(L. 27). — Sri Sa(8a)ku 1162 Sa<6ft)rvarl-ma(sa)mvatsarS Karttika-sru(sn)ddhada 10. 

244. — S. 1165. — Southrind, Inscr. Vol. I. p. 91. Poygai inscription of Bftjardjadfiva : — 

* From the month of Karkataka of the 28th year of the illustrious Rajarajadeva, which was 
^current after the 'Saka year 1165 (had passed).' 

245. — P. 118, No, 32, — S. 1171, Saumya^ Ashadha-paurnamasi, Sanaisohara-vare. 
Chikka-Bagiw44i copper-plates of the DSvagiri-Yadava Krislu^a, 

246. — P. 118, No. 33. — S. 1171, Satimya, Sravana-sudi 12, Guru-vare. Benrligen 
copper-plates of the D^vagiri-Yadava Krishi^a. 

247. — P. 130, No. 104. — S. 1172,* Saumya Sr^shtha(Jyaishtha)-mase bahula-Hari- 
4in^ (11) Bhauma-varg. Kanchipura inscription of (the KAkatiya) Gaijiapati. 

248. — ;P. 16, No. 193. — S. 1174,* Vir6dliikrit^ Jyaishth-amavasya, Sukra-vara, a solar 
eclipse. Mundlli inscription of the Devagiri-Ylidava Krishna. 

249. ^ P. 130, No. 105. — S. 1176,* Paridhftvin, Phalgun-dmavasyH, a solar eclipse. 
Bangalore copper-plates of the Hoysala S6m6bvara. 

250. — P. 16, No. 194. — S. U76, Pramftdin, Chaitr-amavfisya, S6ma-var6. B^hatii 
copper-plates of the Devagiri-Yadava BlrlBh^a. 

251. — S. 1177. — Coorg Inscr. No. 6, p. 9. Niduta memorial tablet of the time of the 
Hoysala Narasiiiilia HI. :— 

Saka-varusha 1177ne B&ksliasa-sam Vai8akha-sndha(ddha) 11. 

252. — - p. 16, No. 195. — S. 1180, month of Karkafaka, sudi 7, Monday. Inscription at 
the Ammaiapp^vara temple at Padavfidu. 

253. — P. 1, No. 124. — S. 1182, Baudra, Pausha-vadi 7, 'Sam-din6,uttarayana-samkranti. 
Tprwan copper-plates of Kftmvadfivarftya of Kalyana. 
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254. — S. 1183. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Renadal inscriptiou 
of the Devagiri-Yadava Mah&ddva : — 

(L. 1). — Svasti M 'Saka 1183 Da(du)rmmati-samvat8ar8. 

255. — S. 1184.* — Pali, Skr. and Oldr-Kan. Inscr. No. 19 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 147,' 
p. 273. B^lftr copper-plates of the Hoysala Narasiihha III. :— 

*Saka 1184 (in words, 1. 18 of the fourth side), the Durmati samvatsara ; Tuesday (Mys^ 
l7iscr» : * Monday'), the twelfth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.'*^ 

256. — S. 1186.* — Pdlty Skr, and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. Ill, ChaudadAmpnr inscription of 
the DSvagiri-Yadava HahAddva, and the Great Chieftain Gutta of the lineage of 
Chandragupta :— 

< Saka 1185 (in figures, 1. 79), the Dundubhi samvatsara ; Monday, the fifteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Vaisakha ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.'t 

. 257. — P. 118, No. 34. — S« 1187, Kr6dhana, Maglia-paurnamasi, Sukra-dinS, Kolhapur 
inscription of the DSvagiri-Yadava Mah&ddva. 

258. — P. 125, No. 74. — S. 1189. Prabhava, Jy6shtha-ba 30, Budha-vara, a solar eclipse. 
Hulgur inscription of the Devagiri-Yadava Mah&ddTa. 

259. — P. 3, No. 131. — S. 1189, Prabhava^ Magha-sudi 5, Sukra-vara. An inscription 
at KadakoL 

260. — S. 1190. — Mysore Inscr. No. 27, p. 50 {Pdlh Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 124). 
Harihar inscription of the Hoysala Narafiimha III (P) : — 

* The 'Saka year 1190 having passed, and the year Vibhava being current.' 

261. — S. 1191 (?). — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 96, pp. 74 and 159. Inscription of tho 
Hoysala Narasiihha III. : — 

'Saka-varusha 1191neya Srlmukha-samvatsarada*^ Sravana-suddha 15 Adivaradallu. 

262. — P. 3, No. 132. — S. 1192 * Sukla, Ashadha-sudi 12, Wednesday. Somnathpur 
inscription of the Hoysala Narasiihha III. 

263. — P. 118, No. 35. — S. 1193. Prajftpati, Magha-sudi 12, BudhS. Paithan copper- 
plates of the Devagiri-YSdava Bftmaohandra. 

264. — P. 119, No. 36. — S, 1194, Angiras, Magha-paurnam&si, a lunar eclipse. Kdlhapnr 
inscription of the Devagiri-Yadava Bftmaohandra. 

265. — S. 1194. — Jour. Boy. As, Soc, O. S., Vol. V. p. 183. Thana copper-plates of the 
Devagiri-Yadava B&machandra : — 

Svasti sri-'Salivahana-sak^ 1194 Aihgirft-nama-saihvatsare Asvina-suddha 5 Ravau.f 

26G. — P. 128, No. 92. — S. 1197,* Bh&va, BhAdi-apada-sndi 12, Wednesday. Halebl^ 
memorial tablet. 

267. — P. 128, No. 93. — S. 1199,* Dhfttri, Sravana-paurnamast, S6ma-din6, yajnopavita- 
parvaiii. SidnArle inscription of the D6vagiri-Yadava BAmachandra. 

268. — S. 1199. —Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 125 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 26, p. 47. 
Harihar inscription of the DSvagiri-Yadava Bdrmachandrai and his feudatory the Great 
Chieftain Sftjuva-Tikkamaddva :— 

•Saka 1199 (in figures, 1. Q7), the t&vara samvatsara; Friday, the thirteenth day of the 
(?) bright fortnight of Chaitra.' ^ 

*o Chaitra-^udi 12 of S. 1184 current = Durmati would correspond to Tuesday, the 15th March, A.D. 1261. 
^1 ^rtmukba would be 6. 1195 expired ; and in that year tho tithi of the date commenced 6 h. 14 m. after mean 
Bunrise of Sunday, the 30th July, A, D. 1273. 

*2 Chaitra-ludi 18 of S. 1199 expired = l^yara corresponds to Friday, the 19th March, A. D. 1277. 
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282. — P. 16, No, 196. — S. 1261 (for 1262 P), Vikrama, Chaitra-i^udi 1, Gnru-vara. 
BadAmi inscription of the Mahdmandaleivara Harihara I. (Hariyappa-TO<Leya) of 
Yijayanagara. 

283. — P. 17, No. 197.— S. 1276,* Vijaya^ M&gha-sudi 15, Chandra-vara a lunar eclipse. 
Harihar copper-plates of Bukkarftya I. of Yijayanagara. 

284. — P. 8, No. 134. — S. 1277, Manmatha, Jyaishfcba-sudi 7, Soma-vara. Chitaldurg 
inscription of the MahdmaiidaUsvara Bukkar&ya I. (Bukkar&ya-TO<leya) of Hosapa{tana, and 
afterwards of Vijayanagara. 

285.— S. 1278. — P<!^/i, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr, No. \hO \ Mysore In scr. No. 2, p. 5. 
Chitaldurg inscription of the MahdmandaUivara Bukkar&ya I. (Biikkar&ya-vo<Leya) of 
Hosapatiana, and afterwards of Vijayanagara : — 

<Saka 1278 (in figures, 1. 17), the Durmukha samvateara; Thursday, the third day of 
the dark fortnight {Mys. Inacr. : * of the moon's increase *) of AshAdha/^^ 

286. — 8.1278. — Ejp.Ind. Vol. III. p. 27. Bitragunta copper-plates of Saihgama II. 
of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 75). — Sak-abdS naga-8aila-dhyu(dyu)mani.parimit€ 1278 Durmukh-abd^ tru(tri> 
tiyy6(y8) masi . • • • samgame chamdra*bH(bha)nv6^. 

287. — S. 1286 (for 1287 P) — SouiA-Jtk^. Iw«cr. Vol. I. p. 120. KASchipnram inscrip- 
tion of the reign of the Mahdmandaleivara EambaQa-u^aiyar :— 

* From the month of Adi of the VibyftYasa year, which was current after the ^ka year 
one thousand two hundred and eighty-six {had passed),' 

[The same date in another inscription of the same, ib. p. 123, only with VUvddi instead 
of Viivdvasu,] 

288. —S. 1290. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 233 ; Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 136, pp. 100 and 
179. Date of RamAnnj&charya's iSdsatia, of the time of Bukkarftya I. of Vijayanagara : — 

Baka-varsha 1290neya Kllaka-samvatsarada Bhadrapada-suddha 1 Brihaspati-yara. 

(In Inscr. at Sr. Belg, the text has * Bhadrapada-fin 10 Bri,' and with this reading the 
date regularly corresponds to Thursday, the 24th August, A* D. 1368.) 

i>89. — P. 129, No. 95. — S. 1296,* Paridhftviii, Vai^akha-sndi 3, Budha-vara. A private 
inscription at Bravana Belgola. 

290. — P. 126, No. 76. — S. 1295, Asvina-vadi 13, 'Sukra-vara. An inscription from 
Java. 

291. — P. 3, No. 135. — S. 1296, Ananda^ month of Dhanus, sudi 8, Monday. Inscription 
from near the Tirumalai rock, of the reign of the MahdmafjdaUka OmmaqLa-tt^iaiyar. 

292. — S. 1800 (for 1801P).— JE'j?. Ind. Vol. III. p. 62. Vanapalli copper-plates of Anna- 
Vdma of the B.e44^ dynasty of KondavJdu : — 

(L. 41).— &ak-&bd6 gagan-fibhra-yisva-ganitS 8idhdli&(ddliA)rdhdhi(rthi)-8amTatsare 
Maghd krishnachaturddasi-Siva-tidhau (than). 

293. — P. 119, No. 39.— &. 1301, Biddhartha, Jyaishtha-paurnamnsi, Bhaum6, a lunar 
eclipse. Damba] copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 

294. — P. 119, No. 40.- S. 1801, SiddhArthin, Karttika-Sudi 12, Bhaskara-vara. Harihar 
inscription of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 

<' A8hfi4ha-^adi 8 of U. 1278 expired = Durmukha would correBpond to Tburaday, the 2ad June, aad A8hfi4ha-vadi 
3 to.Thursday, the 16th June, A. D. 1356. 
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295. — S. 1304. — Fdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inacr. No, 23 ; ante. Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 65 ; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 146, p. 268. BSlAr copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara : — 

Saka 1304 (in words, L 16 of the third side), the Bundubhi samvatsara; Sunday, the 
tenth day of the dark fortnight of Karttika.'f 

296. P. 126, No. 77. — S. 1807, Kr6dhana, PMlgnna-vadi 2, Snkra-var6. Inscription on 

a lamp-pillar at Vijayanagara, of the reign of Harihara II. 

297. S. 1809.* — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 118. Bhatka} copper-plates of the time of 

Harihara II. of Vijayanagara ;— 

' In the Kshaya saihuatsaray which corresponded to the Saka year one thousand three 
hundred and nine, (when) Jupiter (was standing) in Leo, on Thursday, the fifth (tithi) of the 
dai'k (fortnight) of (the month of) Pushya.'*^ 

298. — P. 122, No. 57. — S. 1313, Fraj&pati, Vaisakh-amAvasya, Saumya-din6, a solar 
eclipse. Copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 

299. — P. 7, No. 149/— S. 137 (for 1318), Dhftt^i, Magha-paurnamas!, Bhanu-vara. 
Chitaldurg copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 

300. S. 1317. — P^lif Sfe'"* «»w^ Old'Ka/ru Inscr. No. 24 ; ante^ Vol. XII. p. 213, No. 70, 

Hasan copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 36). — Sak-avda(bda) rishi-chamdr-ashni(gni)-vidhun=ayata-vat8arfi I 
Yuv-akhy^ M^ha(?)-mas6(?) cha sukla-pakshS 8ubh[a*] dind | 
saptamyum cha maha-parvani. 
301. — S. 1320.» — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No; 105, pp. 80 and 165. Death of Puru- 
pandita : — 

Tatra tray6dasa-8atais cha daia-dvaySna Sakft=bdak8 parimit6«bhavadc=l6var4khyl | 
Magha chaturddasa-tithau sitabhaji vardSvatauSanais(n6li) sura-padam Purnpanditasya lit 
' 302. — S. 1321. — ^i?. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 122. Nallur copper-plates of Harihara II. of 
Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 50). — Dh»itri-nStra-guna-k8hap^ta(sva)ra-yut6 Bri(6rj)-Salivah6 gat8 

[Sakha(kd) g6]tradhacha(?) Praniftdi(thi)iii tidhau(?) masy= 

tlrjakS namaui(?) I 
pakshS tatra valakshakS Budha-din6 srt-paurnimHsyam tidhau(thau) 
kalS pu[nya]ma[ham]tard subha-karg s6m6par%6 varS U*' 
303. — S. 1328. — South-Ind. Inscr, Vol. I. p. 82. Veppambattu inscription of the time (?) 
of Bukkarftya II. of Vijayanagara :— 

* On Thursday, the new moon of the dark half of Jyaishtha of the Vyaya year, which 
follows the Pftrthiva year (and) which was cun-ent after the 'Saka year 132[8] (had passed).' — 
And — 

• Thursday, the twelfth lunar day of the bright half of Vais^kha (of) the P&rthiva 
year.*^o 



*« The date regularly oorteaponds, for.S. 1309 current = Kehaya. to Thursday, the lOth January, A. D. 1887 ; by 
the mean-sign system this day fell in the year Srimukha (t. «., Jupiter was in Subha), which ended on the 17th 
August, A, D. 1S87. 

*e The date regularly corresponds, for S. 1821 expired = Pramftthin, to Wednesday, the IBth October, A. V, 
1899, when there was a lunar eclipse which was risible in India. 

50 Both dates are irregular ; the first, for S. 1328 expired ■= Vyaya, would correspond to Wednesday, the 16th 
June, A. D. 1406 j and the second, for &. 1328 current = P&rthiva, to Saturday, the 11th April, A. D. 1406, 
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304. — S. 1828. — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inset. No. 25 ; ante. Vol XIL p. 212, No. 66 ; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 150, p. 279. HAsan copper-plates of BdvarAya I. of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 21). — Sa(sa)ka*var8ha 1328 varttamana-Vyaya-samvatsarS Karttika-musa-krishna* 
pakshS dasamjam Sakra(?)-yard IJttara(?>Bhddrapad6 Priti-ydgd Bara-karanS . . . patt&- 
bhishdka-samayd (lfy«. Inscr. : 'Monday ').^^ 

305. — P. 126, No. 78. — S. 1881, Vir6dh4n, Chaitra-vadi 6, Guru-vAra. A private 
inscription at Sravana Belgola. 

306. — P. 119, No. 41. — 8. 1882, Vikriti, Nabha8ya(Bhiidrapada)-8adi 12, Soma-vSr^. 
Haribar inscription of Ddvar&ya I. of Vijayanagara. 

307. — 8. 1884 * — Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inset. No. 161 ; Mysore Inset. No. 5, p. 9. 
Chitaldnrg inscription of Ddvarftya I. of Vijayanagara, and his humdra^ " prince " or •• sop," 
the Great Chieftain MaUa^QA-TO^eya : — 

' "Saka 1334 (in figares, 1. 4), the Khara saikvaJtsara ; Taesday (?), the fifteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of Kiirttika.'t 

308. — 8. 1888. — Ptdchtnalihhamdld, Vol. I. p. 179. Inscription of Vlra-Vijayar&ya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

Sri-vijayAbhyndaya-&akavarsha 1333 vartamdna-Durmukbi-samTatsarada Bhadrapada* 
baula saptamiyalu. 

309. — 8. 1844. — Mysote Inset. No. 49, p. 112 (Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inset, 
No. 206). BalagAmvo memorial tablet of the time of Vira-Vijaya(P) of HastinAvatt 
(Vijayanagara) : •— 

* The Saka year 1344, the year Bubhak^t, the month Asvija, the 5tb day of the moon's 
increase, Sunday.' ** 

310. — 8. ISAS. ^Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 38. Satyamaiigalam copper-plates of Ddvarftya II. 
of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 40). — TAtval6kS 8akasy»abda KrMhi^samvatsarg iuhU | 
Ashl^h-am&tithau pnmnyfi Sdmavai-a-virajitS |p 

311. — 8. 1846. — Pali, Shr, and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 128 ; Mysote Inset. No. 23, p. 40. 
Harihar inscription of D^varftya II. of Vijayanagara : — x 

*'Saka 1346 (in figures, 1. 16), the Kr6dhi saihvatsara; Monday, the twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of K&rttika.' f 

312. — P. 132, No. 113. — 8. 1847, Vlhvavasu, 3pd day of Pangujji, 6th tithi. Wednesday. 
Inscription at the Virinchipuram temple, of the reign of Ddyar&ya H. of Vijayanagara. 

313. — 8, 1848. — South'Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 164. On a Jaina temple at Vij£^uagar% 
of the reign of Ddyarftya II. : — 

(L. 25), — 'Sftke-bdC pramit^ yfttS vasu-simdhu-gun-Smdubbi^ | 
Parftbhay-abdS Earttikyam. 

314. — P. 6, No. 146. — 8. 1858,» SftdhArau^, month of Karkajaka, fiudi 5, Monday. 
Inscription at Teller, of the reign of DdTarAya II. of Vijayanagara. 

n In 6. 1328 expired = Vyaya the 10th HiKi of the dark half of K&rttika ended, and the kcarat^ Bava oommenced, 
16 h. 43 m. after mean sanrise of Friday, the 5th November, A. D. 1403. On this day the wikshatra was 
Uttara-phal^nt up to 21 h., and the y^ga Prtti from 15 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. 

«2 In 6. 1344 expired = Subhakrit the Hthi of the date commeticsd 5 h. 57 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 
the 20th September, A. D. 1422. 

B3 The date regularly corresponds, for the first l8hft4ha of &. 1346 expired^ Erddhin, to Monday, the 26th 
June, A. D. 1424. 
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315. —S. 1863.» — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inset. Nos. 227 and 26; Mysore Inscr. 
No. 116, p. 213, and No. 145, p. 259. Mulbagal stone inscription and copper-plates of 
Ddvarftya II. of Vi jayanagara : — 

*Saka 1353, the S&dhArai^a sawvatsara; the tenth day of the bright fortnight of 
Phalguna,* 

316. — P. 119, No. 42. — S. 1353, Vir^dhyadikrit (Virddhakyit), Phnlguna-sudi 12, 
Saumya-vAra. On Jaina statue at KArkala, ei'ected by Vlra-Pftij4ya. 

317. — P. 129, No. 96. — S. 1365,* ParidhAvin, dvitfy-Ashadha-sudi 9, Vidha-dina* 
Date when the tomb of ^mtamuni at Bravana Belgola was set up. 

318. — P. 132, No. 114 —S. 1371, Sukla, month of Simha, sudi 13, Saturday. An 
inscription at Pa<jlav^4a of the reign of D^Tar&ya II. of Vijayanagara, 

319. — P. 17, No. 198. — S. 1377, Yuvan, Bhadrapada, a lunar eclipse. Copper-plates 
of GKt9addTa of Ko^^avi^n. 

320. — S. 1387. — AntSy Vol. XXI. p. 322. Inscription at the Arulala-Perumal temple 
at Little Kiiichl, of the reign of Mallikftrjuna of Vijayanagara : — 

* On the dsLj oi {the nakshatrd) Kpttikfi, which corresponded to Sunday, the full-moon 
fithi of the first fortnight of the month of Vrischika in the P^rtbiva year, which was current 
after the Saka year 1387.* " 

321. — S. 1392. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 322. Inscription at the Arolaja-Perumal temple at 
Little Kanchi, of the reign of Virtlpftksha I, of Vijayanagara : — 

• At the auspicious time of the ArdJwdaya on the day of {the nahshatra) Sravana, which 
corresponded to Sunday, the new-moon tithi of the second fortnight of the month of Makara 
of the Vikjfiti year, which was current after the Saka year 1392.'55 

322. — S. 1403. — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 73. Jambukesvara inscription of the Mahdman^ 
dales vara Vftlaka-EAmaya : — 

' At the auspicious time of Mahamagam (MahamAgha), (when) Jupiter {was stavding in) 
Leo, (i. e.) on the day of {the nahshatra) Magam (MaghA), which corresponded to a Sunday 
and to the full-moon tithi of the first fortnight of the month of Kumbha of the Plava sarhvat- 
sara, which was current after the Saka year 1403.'^ 

323. — 8. 1430 (for 1431 P ). — J^;?. Ind. Vol. I. p. 366. Hampe inscription of 
Krisli^arftya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 27.) — Sulivahana-saka-varsha 1430 saihdu m616 na4ava Sukla-samvatsarada Magha su 
14 lu . . . . pattAbhislidkdtBava-punyakaladalu. 

324. — S. 1432.* — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 103, pp. 75 and 160. Inscription of a 
son of K^savanatha, minister of Cha&gAJa-Mah&ddva : -*- 

'Saka-varusha 1432 ^neya Sukla-samvatsarada Vayisakha ba 10 W. 

325. — S, 1434 (for 1436 ?). — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 384. Kupp61ur copper- 
plates of KyiBhijLarftya of Vijayanagara : — 

'Sak-abdl 'Saliyahasya sahasrena chatut-satail.i I 
chatustrim4at-8amair=yukt6 samkhy&t^ ganita-kramat 1 1 
SrlmukW-vatsar^ Slaghy^ MaghS ch=asitarpakshak6 \ 
Sivar&trau maha-tithyam puih(pu)nya-kalS subh^ din8 II 

^ The date regularly corresponds to Sunday, the 8rd November, A. D. 1435. 

w The tithi of the date commenced 5 h. 1? m., an4 the mkahatra was Sravoaa from 1 h. 58 m., after mean ijuniiw* 
of Sunday, the 20th January, A. D. 1471. 

w The date regularly corresppnds, for &. 1403 expired = Plava, to Sunday, the 3rd February. A. D. 1482; by 
the mean-sign system this day fell in the ye^r Saumyp, (i e , Jupiter was in^Simha), which ended on the 7th July, 
A. D. 1482, 
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326. — S. 1485 C for 1486 ). — As. lies. V^ol. XX, p. 30. Vijayanagar inscriptioa of 
Krislmar&ya of Vijayanagara : — 

* la the reign of Sulivahana 1435, corresponding to the year Bb^va, in Phalguna sudi 
Tritiya, Sukravar.' [Compare the following date.] 

327. — P. 120, No. 43. — S. 1438, BhAva, PhAlguna-sadi 3, Sukra-vAra. Krishnapnra 
inscription of Elrishi^ar&ya of Vijayanagara. 

328. — S. I486.— -4rcAoBo/. Survey of West. India, Vol. III. p. 115. Saundatti (?) inscrip- 
tion of the time of Krish^ar&ya of Vijayanagara : — 

Baliyahana-8aka-yarashamgala 1436neya» Bh&va-Bamvatsaradalla. 

329. — S. 1438 (P). — Fdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 228 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 112 
p. 208. Rock inscription at Tyakaf : — 

* Saka 1438 (in figures, 1. 1 ; Mysore Inscr. : * 1434'), the Pram^di saihuaisara ;^^ the first 
day of the bright fortnight of Phalgana.' 

330. — S. 1442. — As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 28. Vijayanagar inscription of Knshi^ar&ya of 

Vijayanagara : — 

* In the year of Salivnhana 1442, corresponding to . . . Vikrama, in Magha sudi 
Saptami on Radhasaptami,^ the 7th of the moon.' 

331. — P. 5, No. 142. — S. 1444 (for 1446) vabMnu, Pausha, Tuesday, Makara- 
samkranti. Simogga copper-plates of KrishijarAya of Vijayanagara. 

332. — P. 1, No. 125. — S. 1448, Vyaya, Pansha-vadi 10, Bhriga-vara, Makara-samkranti. 
KSuchipura copper-plates of KjriflhijarAya of Vijayanagara. 

333. — P. 120, No. 44. — S. 1450, Sarvadhftrin, Chaiti-a-sndi, Madana-tithi (13), Jiva- 
(Garu)-vare. Krishnapnra inscription of Krish^ar&ya of Vijayanagara. 

334. — P. 120, No. 45. — S. 1451, Vir6dhin, Vaisakha-sudi 15, Sakra-vtlra. Krishnfipura 
inscription of KrisbQarAya of Vijayanagara. 

335. — P. 2, No. 126. — S. 1452, Vikpiti, 'Sr4vana-vadi 8, S6ma-vara, Krishna-jayanti. 
Harihar inscription of Aobyutaraya of Vijayanagara. 

336. — S. 1463.* — Coorg Inscr, No. 10, p, 14. Date in an inscription at Anjanagiri : — 
Saka-varosha 1453neya Vikjritu-samvatsarada Chaitradallu. 

337. — S. 1453 (for 1454). — P^Zt, i^Ar. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 130; Mysore Inacr. 
No. 25, p. 43. Harihar inscription of AcbyutarAya of Vijayanagara : — 

* S^livahana-Saka 1453 (in^ figures, 1. 3), the Nandana samoatsara, Tuesday (?), the tenth 
day of the bright fortnight of Aivayuja ' (^Mys. Inscr. ; • the year Kbara^ . . . Wednesday ').^^ 

338. — P. 129, No. 97. — S. 1455,» N-andana, Jyaishtha-sudi 5, Guru-vAra. Badami 
inscription of Acbyutarftya of Vijayanagara. 

339. — S. 1469 (for 1460 P). — Inscr. at Sravam Belgoh, No. 99, pp. 75 and 160. Date of 
a private inscription : — 

'Saka-varsha savirada 1459taDeya Vilaibbi-samvatsarada Magha-suddha 5 yalu, 

340. — P. 120, No. 46. — S. 1460, Vilambin Karttika-paurnamasi, Sasisuta(Budha)-varfe, 
a lunar eclipse. Harihar inscription of Aobyutarftya of Vijayanagara. 

fiT Pramadin would be S. 1415 or 1475 expired ; Pram&thin, 1441. » This should be ratha-tapiami. 

^^ Nandana was S. 1454 expired, Khara S. 1453 expired ; for the former year the regular equivalent of the date 
18 Tuosday, the 8th October, A. D. 1532. 
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341. — S. 1481. —Pdli\ Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 132 ; ante, Vol. XII. p. 214, No. 89 ; 
Mysore Inscr, No, 19, p. 29. Harihar inscription of Aohyutarftya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 8). — 'SfUcS charadra-ras-Amareihdra-gaait^ • . . . Bhadrapadasya . . , dvadasy- 
abhikhy^ tithau var§ Bhumisutasya. 

342. — S. 1482. — Ep. Ind, Vol. III. p. 154. tTnamanjari copper-plates of AohyutarAya. 
of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 91).. — Sak-abde S^livahasya sahasrena chatus-sataifci I 

dvishashtja cha 8amHyukte(ktai)r=gaaanaiii prapit6 kramat || 
Sarvarl-nAmak^ varsh^ masi Karttika-namani I 
sukla-pakshe cha puayayamsatthana-dvadas!-tithau 11 

343. — S. 1468.* — As. Res, Vol. XX. p. 26. Vijayanagar inscription of Aohyutar&ya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

* In the year of 'Salivahana 1463, corresponding to the year Saryari, in the month of 
Karttika, sudi-panch^mi, Guruvar.'f 

344. — S. I486.* — Ante, Vol. X. p. 66. BAdami inscription of Sadftbivar^ya of Vijaya- 
nagara ; — 

(L. 1). — Salivahana-saka-varusha 1466neya 86bhakra(kri)t-saibvatsarada A[svija su]- 
dha(ddha) .... [l]u. 

345. — S. 148(3. — Coorg Inscr, No. 10, p. 14. Date in an inscription at Anjanagiri ; — 
'Saka-varsha 1466 sanda vartam»na-Kr6dhi-samvatsai*ada KArtika su 15 yallu. 

346. — S. 1487. — As. Bes, Vol. XX. p. 35. Vijayanagar inscription of SadAftivaiAya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

* In the year of Salivahana 1467, corresponding to the year ViftvAvasu, in Krishna (!) sudi 
Tritiya, Guruv&ram.' 

347. — S. 1489. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 64. Badami inscription of SadAftivaiAya of Vijaya- 
nagara : — 

(L. 1). — Salivahana-saka l469neya Plavaihga-saihvatsarada A(a)3vayuja su 15 yalu. 

348. — S. 1470. — Pali, 8hr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 240; Mysore Inscr. No. 126, p. 224. 
Belfir inscription of Sad^lyar&ya of Vijayanagara. 

•Siilivahana-saka 1470 (in figures, 1. 4), the 'KMd^'Bk samvatsara ; Monday, the eleventh day 
of the dark fortnight of Ashadha.'f 

349. — P. 132, No. 115 S. 1471, Saumya, month of MSsha, sudi 7, Thursday. Inscrip- 
tion at the Virinchipuram temple, of Bommu-n^yaka CSinna-Bommu-nayaka or Bomma-nripati 
of Vclur). 

350. — S. 1478.» — Tali, Skr, and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 47. Inscription at Bad&mi : — 

"Salivahana-saka 1476 (in figures, 1. 2), the Pram^di samuatsara; the eleventh day of the 
dark fortnight of Ashadha.' 

351. — P. 120, No. 47. — S. 1478 (Ananda), Vaisakharsudi 14, Monday. Harihar inscrip- 
tion of Sad&6ivar&ya of Vijayanagara. 

352. — S. 1477. — Pali, Shr, and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 241 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 127, p. 225. 
B^l^r inscription of SadAfeivarftya of Vijayanagara : — 

* Salivahana-saka 1477 (in figures, 1. 3), the Bftkshasa tfamwa^^ara ; the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of Magha.' 

353. — P. 17, No. 199. — S. 1478, Nala, Margasirsh-amavasyli, MartaniJa-varS, a solar 
eclipse. Chingleput copper-plates of Sadftfeivarftya of Vijayanagara. 
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354. — P. 9, No. 159. — S. 1488, Durmati, MAghjv-paurnamasi, Monday, a lunar eclipse* 
Harihar inscription of Sad&biyarAya of Vijayanagara. 

355. — S. 1483. — As. Bes. Vol. XX. p. 28. Yijayanagar inscription of 8adft6ivarAya : — 

' In the year of ^livahana 1483, corresponding to the year Durmati, in Chaitra sndi 
panchami, Saniv&r, .... in the season of Makara-samkrSBti-pnnyakala.'f 

356. — P. 133, No. 116. — S. 1488, Akshaya^ month of Kumbha, vadi 12, Wednesday. 
An inscription at Arappakkam, records a grant made at the request of SiQQa-Bommu-n&yaka 
of VSliir by Tirumala-rftja (the younger brother of Ramaruja) of Karnata, with the consent of 
Sad&biyar&3ra of Vijayanagara. 

357. — S. 1490. — Mysore Inscr. No. 175, p. 334. Date in an inscription at Yelandnr, of 
Singhaddva-bhtlpa of Padinadu : — 

* In the Saka year 1490, the year Vibhava.* 

358. — S. 1492 (P). — PflZt, Sfcr. and Old-Kan. Iw^cr. No. 246 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 129, 
p. 228. Hasan inscription of Sad&biva, the A;tt77?^ra, ** prince " or " son ** of Achyutaraya, of 
Vijayanagara : — 

' Salivahana-Saka 1492 (in figures, L 5), the Budhir6dgftpi*^<> smkvatsara; Monday, the 
thirteenth day of the bright fortnight of Sravana' (Mys. Inscr.: * 1482' . . . * the 10th 
day of the moon's decrease '). 

359. — P. 17, No. 200. — S. 1497, Yuvan, month of Makara, vadi 13, Wednesday. An 
inscription at ^ttuvachch^ri near V8lur, records a grant made at the request of Si^oa-Bommu- 
nftyaka of V^lilr by Krish^appa-n&yaka Ayya^, with the consent of Srirai^garAya I. of 
Vijayanagara (Karnata). 

SeO.-'h. 1500 (?). — Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 242; Mysore Inscr. No. 121, 
p. 220. BSliir inscription of KrisliijLappa-n&yaka^ of the reign of Srlrangar&ya I. of Vijayana- 
gara (Karnata) : — 

• Salivahana-saka 1500 or 1560 (in figures, 1. 10 ; Mys. Inscr. : * 1500 *), the BahudhAnya 
samvatsara ; Saturday, the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Sravana.'^^ 

361. — P. 121, No. 48. — S. 1506, T&ra9a, Karttika-paurnamasi, a lunar eclipse. 
D^Tanhalli copper-plates of Srirangar&jra I. of Vijayanagara (Karnata). 

362. — S. 1608. — Antey Vol. V. p. 41. Date in the 'Sdsana of the Jaina temple at Karkala, 
of Imma4i-Bhairava : — 

'Sri-S&livahana-saka-yarsha 1508neya Vyaya-samvatsarada Chaitra-suddha 5ya Bndha- 
vara Mrigasira-nakshatra Vpshabha-lagnadalla.f 

863. — S. 1514. — SoutA'Ind. Inscr, Vol. I. p. 86. Virinchipuram inscription of the reign of 
Venkatapati I. of Vijayanagara (Karna{a) : — 

' On the 6th solar day of the month of Tai of the Nandana year, which was current after 
the 8aka year 1514 (had passed).' 

364. — S. 1523.— Ante, Vol. 11. p. 371, Vijapaka copper-plates of Venkatapati I. 
of Vijayanagara (Karn&ta) : — 

Sakti-n6tra-kalamb-cndu-ganitS Saka-vatsare I 
Flavu-samvatsar6 puny6 masi Vai8akha-nam[a]ni I 
Paksh^ Valakshd • • . punyay&m dTadasi-tithau I 

P Eudhirodgftrin would be S. 1485 expired, and for this year Srfivana-^tidi 18 corresponds to Moziday, the 2Bd 
August, A, D. 158a. 

« In &. 1500 expired = BahudhAnya the tiihi of th« date commenced 2 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 
the S6th July, A. P. 1578, 
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365. — P. 121, No. 49. — B. 1648, Durmati, Vaifiakha-sudi 3, Saturday. Simoggl copper- 
plates of B&maddva of Yijayanagara (Karn^ta). 

366. - S. 154T. — Pdli, 8kr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 243 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 122, p. 221. 
Beldir inscription of Krish^appa-n&yaka and others : — 

' S^liv4bana-saka 1547 (in figures, 1. 5), the Kr6dhana stnhuatsara; Monday, the fifth day 
(Mys. Inscr.: 'the 8th *) of the dark fortnight of Milgha." 

367.— P. 121, No. 50. — S. 1556, Bhftva, A^hadha-sudi 18, SthiraCSani)-v&ra. Sravana 
Belgola inscription of ChAma Bdja Vo^leyar of Maisi^r. 

368. — S. 1558. — ^»/e, Vol. Xin. p. 131. Kon4y&ta copper-plates of Vefikafa II. of 
Yijayanagara (E^arnata) : — 

(Plate iva, 1. 14). — Vasu-b&na-kalamb-gndu-ganit^ Saka-vatsarS 1 

DhAtri-sam\ratsar^(ra)-nftmni mAsi chsAshadha-namani I 
Paksh6 valakshS punyarksh6 dv&dasyam cha mahA-tithau || 

369. — P. 3. No. 136. — 8. 1560,* Ibvara, Phalguna-sudi 5, Thursday. HalSbl^ 
inscription of Ve&kat&dri-n&yaka (son of Krishnappa-nAyaka) of V61Ar. 

370. — P. 126, No. 79. — S. 1565, S6bhftnu, Pausha-vadi 14, BhArgavya-varfe. Death of 
Charukirti. 

371. — S. 1566. — Ante, Vol. Xlll. p. 159. Kaljakurli copper-plates of SrlraAga II. of 

Vijayanagara (Karn&ta) : — 

(Pate iva, 1. 8). — Rasa-rtu-bana-chandr-akhya-ganiti 'Saka-vatsar^ i 

Tftru(ra)]^-lkhyd mahA-varsh^ mAsi Phalguna-n&niak6 I 
PaksbS vajaksh^ punyarksh6 dvMaiyAm cha mahA-tithau 11 

372. — &.1S70. — Inscr. at Sravana Befgoia, No. 118, pp. 88 and 172. Date of a private 
inscription : — 

Sak5 1570 SarvadhAri-nAma-samvatsarat Vais&ka-vadi 3 fiukkuravAra.f 

373. — B. 15T6. — Mysore Inscr, No. 175, p. *^3S5. Date in an inscription at Yelandur, 
of Kudda-bhtlpati of Padina^u :— 

' In the Saka year 1576, the year Jaya.' 

374. — P. 133, No. 117. — S. 1589, Plavanga, month of Vaiyasi, sudi 3, Thursday. 
Ram^Svaram Sdtupati copper-plates. 

375. — S. 1694.* — Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 33 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 137, p. 249. 
Simogga copper-plates of Ke}adi-S6mabdkhara-n&yaka : — 

' Salivahana-saka 1594 (in figures, 1. 2 of the first side), the Vir6(ihikrit saihvatsara; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of 'Sravana.' 

376. — S. 1601. — Mysore Inscr, i^o, 167, p. 310. Karigatta copper-plates of Chikkaddva of 
Maisikr : — 

* The Saka year reckoned as indu, bindu, anga and chandra (1601) having passed, and the 
year SiddhArthi being current, in the month Saha (Karttika), on the 2nd day of the moon's 
decrease, the anniversary of his father's death.' 

377. — S. 1602.* — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 116, pp. 88 and 171. Date of a private 
insciiption :— > 

'S&liv&hana-feka-varusha 1602n^ SiddhArthi-samvatsarada Magha-bahula 10 yallu. 
«» Magha-vadi 5 of the year of the date oorresponda to Monday, the 6th February, A. D. 1626. 
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378. — S. 1616. — Goorg Inscr. No. 11, p. 16. Kabtepura copper-plates of K|iBlu;iappa- 
nftyaka (son of Venkat^dri-n&jaka) : — 

^aliv&hana-saka-yarashagalu 1615ne7a Srimtiklia-nama-samyatsarada Pasbya su 12 la. 

379. — P. 4, No. 137. — S. 1619, tbvara, M^gha-sudi 15, Saturday. Devarhalli copper- 
plates and stone inscription of Q^pAla GaiujLa, ' lord of the Avati-nA^/ 

380. — S. 1620. — Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 36; Mysore Inscr. No. 144, p. 258. 
K61ar copper-plates : — 

* ^S&liv&hana-saka 1620 (in figures, L 2 of the first side), the BahudhAnya sathoatsara ; the 
seventh day of the bright fortnight of Jyaishtha.' 

881. — S. 1686.* — Fdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 34; Mysore Inscr. No. 138, p. 250. 
Simogga copper-plates of Basapayya-n&yaka (son of S6ma8ekhara-n^yaka) : — 

' ^Mivahana-saka 1636 (in figures, 1. 3 of the first side), the Vijaya samvatsara; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.' 

382. — P. 133, No. 118. — S. 1636, Jaya, first day of Sittirai, 10th lunar day, Monday, 
RamSsvaram Sdtupati copper-plates. 

383. — P, 133, No. 119. — S. 1687, Manmatha, second day of Musi, third lunar day, 
Monday. Ramfisvaram Sdtupati copper-plates. 

384. — P. 121, No. 51. — S. 1644, Subhakrit, Murgattrsha-paurnamAsl, Tuesday, a lunar 
eclipse. Tonnur copper-plates of EriBh^arAja of Maisiir. 

385. — P. 5, No. 143. — S. 1646 (for 1648), Kr6dhin, Pausha-vadi 12, Wednesday, 
uttaruyana-samkranti. Melkote copper-plates of KyUhijLarftja of Maisur. 

386. — S. 1646 (P). — Inscr. at Sravana Belgoh, No. 83, pp. 65 and 152. Inscription of 
the reign of K|riBli9arAja of Maisib : — 

SalivAhana-saka-varsha 1621n6 saluva 86bhak|itu-samyatsarada^ KArttika ba Id 
Guruvaradallu. 

387. — P. 121, No. 52. — S. 1660, Kllaka, Karttika-sudi 2, Budha-vAra. A grant of the 
Coorg Raja Do<l4a Vlrappa Voijeyar. 

388. — P. 134, No. 120. — S. 1666, Pramftdin, the 10th day of Karttigai, a lunar eclipse, 
Saturday. Sdtupati copperTplates. 

389. — P. 134, No. 121. — S. 1668, Nala, month of Tai, Paush-amavusya. Sdtupati 
copper-plates. 

390. — P. 121, No. 53. — S. 1688, Vishu, Chaitra-sudi 1, Monday. Copper-plates from 
Maisur. 

391. — P. 134. No. 122. — S. 1706 (Kali 4884), S6bhakrit, month of Mithuna, sudi 13, 
Friday. SAtupati copper-plates. 

392. — P. 4, No. 138. — S. 1T14, ParidhAvin, the 4th day of Panguni, sudi 2, 
Wednesday. Inscription at Tirupparaiikunram. 

393. — P. 122, No. 54. — S. 1718, Nala, Chaitra-sudi 1, Bhrigu-vara. Abbimatha and 
Mahadevapura copper-plates of the Coorg Raja Vlra Bdjdndra Vo<Jeyar. 

394. — P. 126, No. 80. — S. 1731, Sukla. Bhadrapada-vadi 4, Budha-Tara. Death of 

Aditakirtid^va. i 

{_ 

^ ^obhakrit woald be £l. 1615 expired, and for this year the date correaponds to Thursday, the 14tb NoTombery \ 
A. D. 1723. \ 
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** We will ask you anoblier saying and answer your qneation,*' said the boys. *• Heroes ! 
What is that fire that is baming on the sea in the countries from which you come P" 

Then Channayya growling with rage ran to beat the boys. 

^'Do not brother ; do not ! Let as ask the way and description of the Tillages/* said K6ti. 
** It is not in your herd of cows that the bullock has brought forth a calf and cleans it." 

** But is it not a cow that brought forth a calf ?'* said the boys. 

*' Boys ! It is not fire that burns on the sea, but it is the snn that rises in the East, and sets 
in the West,'* answered they. " Boys, give us a description of the roads and villages.'* 

** If you go by the road to the right, you will reach the chdvadi of the Sdambfir bidu^ If 
you go by the road to the left, you will arrive at the chdvadi of Kemire of Paflja. If you go 
by the road in the middle, you will reach the house of Bannaya of Falli," said the boys. 

The heroes asked for a description of the house of Bannaya of Palli. 

•* A large cow-shed, a house with an upper storey, a well covered with copper plates ; a seat 
round a red cocoanut, another seat round a sarSli tree on the northern side. These are the 
mai*ks. If you want to go there, you had better pass the yard, stand at the small opening made 
with two posts fastened together, and call the house people,*' said the boys. 

Thus went the heroes there and called ** Palli Bannaya ! Palli Bannaya !*' 

Bannaya's wife heard the second call and answered the third call, and asked who they 
were? 

** No one, but we who are going along the road. Is Palli Bannaya here or not ?'* said they. 

" He is, but he went to draw tdrt in the Saoka Mails Forest," said she. 

" If he is gone now, when will he return back ?" asked they. 

•* He will return at noon ; and if he goes again at midday, he will return back in the 
evening," said she. **If you are Brahmanas, who wear the thread, there is a bench 
with three legs at the round seat under the red cocoanut. Sit down on the bench. If you are 
Wakkatas and Baragas, I have spread a mat over the seat at the sampihx tree. You can sit 
down on that. If you are my caste-people, there is a small cottage. Gome and sit down 
there,** said she. 

They heard it all and weot to the seat at the sampiha tree, spread a blanket bordered 
with lace, and sat down, and also put their dagger and a bow across their legs. The 
elder brother K6ti opened his betel-nut bag of the colour of a parrot. Seeing this, the younger 
brother said that he would open his bag of the colour of the puda bird. Then the brothers 
chewed betel-nut and the effect >vas to make Channayya senseless. 

" I shall not remain, I shall not live in the world,** said he. 

" Who is there ? O mother, give us a jug of water," said K6ti. *• As there is no male 
here, I cannot come down from the roof of the house, and cannot come down the stairs,*' 
said she. 

** We are as your brothers, who were born after you," said they. 

Having heard this, she went inside, took a jug of silver and went to the seat by the well 
She held a,pikotla, which was so high as to reach the sky, let it down and drew pure water 
from the bottom of the well. She washed her face and took the water home. Then she took 
a mat, the water and a plate of betel-nut. 

" If we must drink water from you, you must tell us your caste, your relations, and the 
names of houses, where you were born and where you were married," said they. 

" In the country of ParimH and in a place called Kariya Arad, there is a house called 
O^inanda Yaramand. My mother's name was Deyi, my father's Sayi. I am related to 
Kirodi Bannal. I am poor and am nicknamed Dftru," said she. 
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They looked at one another and spoke a strange language, and then they laughed at her. 

'* Brothers I do you laugh at my foolishness, or at my beauty ?'* asked she. 

*• We did not laugh at your foolishness, sister ! How many children had your mother ?" 
asked they, 

*' I had one father and two mothers, but to my mother, I am the only daughter. I heard 
that my younger mother has two children, such as none have yet been born, not will such be 
born hereafter. They are committing many crimes, and go about murdering. I have not 
seen them yet,'' said she, 

** We are your brothers,^' said they. 

She took the jug of water and poured it on their legs, and said :— " I am your elder 
sister !" 

She thought to herself that they were related, and so she embraced them. She took 
them into the inner part of the house, and made them sit on a swinging cot. She made a 
small seat of mud and cleaned it with cow-dung. She got ready a clean cloth. She purified 
them all with red fire. She came out, took the dagger and bow, and put them on the seat 
She held out some grass and called a red cow that had gone out 'to gi^aze. She drew five sets 
of milk from the cow and boiled it down to two sSrs. She took the milk and called to them. 

*• We will not drink water, as there is enmity between us and Pdlli Bannaya !" said they. 

*' Do you come to go away again, or take the jewels off my nose and off my neck ?" asked 
she. ** I have not yet taken off mj earrings. I am a young girl. If you are old enemies, keep 
such enmity back. Drop your enmity and drink witter,** said she. 

** We do not think good and bad of the house where we have drunk milk. We do not 
destroy the house where we drink milk. We do not ruin the place, where we have sat down I'* 
said they, and chewed betel-nut. When they sat down, the man who had gone to the forest of 
Sanka Malla returned, carrying tdri. When he entered the hut called Mungil, he said to 
hia wife : — 

** What is it that I hear ? the sound of the swinging cot ?** 

**0 husband ! you have mocked at me up till now for having no family. They are your 
brothers-in-law and my step-brothers," said she. 

•* Have you done what you should not have done ?" said he. He went out through the 
opening of a screen and ran away. 

** Where are you running, Palli Bannaya ?" asked Koti and Channayya, and called out to 
him. 

" I believe in you, Koti, but not in your brother," said he. 

** A wild fox ever looks behind while running, but you cannot do even that. He is not 
such a younger brother as to disregard his elder brother's advice,'* said K6\u 

'* You had better come back ! Palli Bannaya! Palli Bannaya !** said they. 

•* Payya Baidya ! ^^ let us go home ! " said they. *' We hear that you are the confidential 
servant of Kemira of Paiija. Will you kindly introduce us to him ?** 

**I was the servant of the former Ballal, but the present Kemira is a fool and useless. I 
am not his servant ! His servant is one Sanda Giijl^i," said he. 

"Will you shew us Sanda Gi4di*s house ?*' said they. 

**I will shew it to you, heroes ! But yon had better go to your sister's house !*' said he. 
'• We shall go to her on our return. Take us now to Sanda Gi^di's house,'* said they. 



1* There is apparently a hiatus here in the test. 
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** I and Sanda Gid^i have been at enmity for a long time, but I will shew yon his house at 
a distance. You may go there," said be. 

So they went and called ** Sanda Gid^i I Sanda Giddi ! ** 

When they called him, he was not there, but his wife answered the call. 

** Do you know, girl, where he has gone ? " asked they. " He went to a garadi^^ at Peru 
Perumundd to teach boys to write and play," said she. 

" O girl ! why did he go to the garadi at Peru Perumundfe ? " asked they again. 

*' He went to teach boys to play," said she. 

Then they went to the garadi at Pern PeramnndS. Sanda Gi^di saw them from a distance, 
Hent away all the boys, and sat still, shutting the doors on all the four sides. The heroes went 
three times round the garadi, 

** Let us see if there is any entrance to this garadi or not, " said Channayya. 

So they broke down the frame of the door, and the stone doors themselves. They entered, 
and stood in the middle of garadi. 

'* If we are to fight seven battles, you can tell me bow many kinds of lizards there are 
here ? " said Channayya to K6ti, 

** There is a green lizard and there is a bine lizard," said the elder brother. Then they 
examined the four sides of the garadi and found Sanda Giddi standing like a lizard behind a 
Aandodi post. 

** Why did you stand there, Sanda Gid^i ? " asked the younger brother. 

" I concealed myself from my creditors, but I do not know who you are," said he. 

They asked him who the teachers and scholars in the garadi were. 

" They who came after me are pradanis (ministers), and I am the king !" said he. 

" 1 went to examine the king, fought with him and put him on a rafter with his dagger. 
Now who is pradajii or king ? " aaked Channayya. 

'' Now they are kings who came after me, and I am a^rckfam," said Sanda Gi<J4i- 

Sanda Giddi took them home and shut the doors of the garadi. As soon as he got home, he 
called his wife, ordered her to clean a hut, to purify it, to wave fire over it, and to spread a mat. 

*' You heroes, sit down awhile, as the sun is hot,'* said Sanda Gid^i. 

Sanda Giddi went out with a dirty sickle and with a blunt sickle. He went to the chdvadi 
of Kemira at Paiija, and told the people that the two heroes had come. 

*' If they stay in this country they will not leave dven a single village standing. Wp 
should somehow try to kill them ; at any rate we should put them in prison,*' said Sanda Giddi 
to Kemira. " Do you hide yourself upstairs. Let them salute JAru K6ttdri, the son of the 
concubine Siddu^ instead of you.** 

Then he went home and took the heroes to the palace. Sanda Giddi went and saluted 
Jaru Kottari. 

•* If we are to salute, let us see who is the master and who are the servants," said 
Channayya. 

So they looked round and saw Kemira of Panja mnrmnring and biting his lips. 
** Do not act like a buffalo. We did not come to ask about the debt. Thistles 
grow not on the road by which we came and we had better return back,** said the brothers. 

Kemira Ballal came down the stairs and thrust out K6jtari by the neck, and sat on his 
throne. 

** Heroes ! I did it wantonly to try you,*' said he. 

>'' A public school boose. 
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In the Konkan, among Kunbis and other lower classes, when women visitors enter a 
room where a new-born child is laid, they take a pinch of dust off their feet, wave it round 
the child, and blow it into the air and on the ground.^ In Thana, when a mother goes oat 
with a young child on her hip, if she cannot get lamp-black to rub between its eyes, she takes 
dust off her left foot and rubs it on the child's forehead.^* In Thana and in many other 
districts of the Konkan and the Dekhan, the second day of the H6H festival, which is the 
beginning of the new field-year, is the dust or dhul day, when people throw dust on each other. 
If a Dekhan Mhllr is possessed, the exorcist takes a pinch of dust off his own feet, and rubs 
it between the eye-brows of the possessed person, and the spirit leaves his body. The Dekhan 
Chitpavan priest, at a marriage, rubs bundles of betel-nuts with sand, and sprinkles water over 
them. The Chitpavan boy, after his thread-girding, is told to rub his hands with sand before 
he washes them, and the Chitpavan girl, on coming of age, is rubbed with seven kinds 
of earth and bathed .'^ On the fifth day after a birth, the Poona Siilis scatter grains 
of sand about the image of Sathvui.^* The marriage guardians of the Lodhis, a class of 
Hindu st^! Hindus in Poona, are pinches of dust picked from five ways, and laid before the 
house gods.^^ The Poona Rauls lay handfuls of dust on the grave.^^ The Dekhan Kunbts, 
at the Holt festival, throw mud and dirt on every one they meet.^* The Dekhan Ramosis 
on the dirt-day or dhulvdd, the second day of the Holi festival in March- April, carry about pots 
of earth, and if they meet a well-dressed man throw the earth on him, and ask him to come and 
play and wrestle.®** The Poona ChambhArs put sand under the mother's pillow after child-birfch 
and, when they bury the dead, the body is laid on the ground and all present throw handfuls 
of earth on it.'^ The chief mourner among the Poona Halalkhors throws a little earth on the 
body before the grave is filled.*^ In the Dekhan on pold or bull's day (July- September), cattle 
are rubbed with red earth. Among the Ahmadnagar Bhdis, the chief mourner throws earth 
on the dead.^ Earth was an early food or stayer of hunger. In the terrible famine of 
1803, in Ahmadnagar, in the Bombay Dekhan, tamarind leaves mixed with white earth 
were made into a jelly and eaten.^ Among the Satara Mh^s, when the body is laid in the 
grave, the chief mourner throws a handful of earth over it.^ The Killikiatar wanderers 
of Bijapur rub their cheeks with red earth.^ People suffering from venereal disease come to the 
Qadari's tomb at Yemnur, in DharwAr, and smear their bodies with mud, that they may be 
cured of the disease.®' The Bijapur Rajput, before a marriage, sends a near kinsman to the banks 
of a stream or the side of a pond. He worships a plot of earth, spreads his waist-cloth over it, 
opens the earth close by with a pickaxe, gathers as much as is loosened, lays it on his waist-cloth, 
and carries it home. He spreads the earth in the marriage hall and on it sets the image of the 
marriage guardian.®® The BilejAdar Lingayats of Dharwar throw handfuls of earth on the body 
in th^ grave.®® If a Dharwar D6vang girl, who belongs to the Zin^-wearing division, marries a 
man who wears the thread, to purify her, she is first rubbed with earth and white ashes, a blade 
of darbhd grass is passed over her head, and she is oiled and bathed in warm water.^® n^y^^ 
Kabaligars, a class of DhArwar beggars, rub their brows, shoulders and e}?es with red earth .'^ 
At a Dharwar ^*a«<7am funeral, all present lay a handful of earth on the body, after it is seated 
in the grave.^ Karnatak Brahmans, at a thread-girding, fill five pots with red earth 
and worship them.^ Sh61apur Lingayats put in the grave dust from the jangam^s feet, and, 
when one of their girls comes of age, the jahgam throws dust from his feet on her body, and she 
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is pui-e.^* Among Sholapur Mhars, the chief mourner scatters earth on the dead body, 
the other mourners follow, and the grave is filled.'^ A sacred yellow earth found in a 
pond in West Kathiawar, called milkmaid's sandal wood, or gcp^chandaji^ is need by 
Vaishuavas to make the brow-mark.^* Jain mourners, on going home after a funeral, wash their 
hands with earth and water. 

The Kols swear by the earth of a white ant-hill.'^ Dust from cross roads is worn 
by Hindus as an amulet against the Evil Eye.^® In Bengal, when a mother takes her child 
out of doors, she rubs its forehead with earth or the end of a lamp- wick, and spits on 
its breast.^ In Bengal, women clean their hair with mud.^<* At the great annual bathing 
of the goddess Durga, she is first washed in earth thrown up by a hog's tooth gathered from 
the door of a courtezan, or from an ant-hill.®^ In rude stone-tombs on the Nilgiris, in 1832 and 
1847, urns were found full of black earth and bones.®^ In his daily bath, a Hindu shonld rub 
himself with mud.^ In Bengal, the dying Hindu has his head sprinkled with water and 
smeared with clay from the Ghinges.®* Fryer, in 1673 (p. 115), mentions a man at Surat trying 
to cure dysentery by setting a pot filled with dried earth on the patient's navel. The 
Egyptians, he says, had a similar practice. At Surat, in 1640, to avert a drought, Brahmans 
went about carrying a board with earth on it on their heads.^ Scented earth is used as soap 
ID some parts of Hindustan.^ That rubbing with dust purifies a man was one of tlie ideas 
attacked by the Buddhists.®^ Hindus and P&rsis use earth to clean their cooking vessels.^* 
So before praying, if there is no water, the MusalmAn may cleanse his face, hands and feet 
with sand. The Parsts purify with dry earth.^ When they have cut their nails and their 
hair, they make the parings and clippings into a little heap, and pour earth over the heap, so 
that demons may not enter into the parings and clippings.*® In Persia, duiing their monthly 
sickness, women lived in a separate room strewn with dry dust.®^ Among the Beni-Isra'ils, 
each mourner stuffs a handful of earth into a pillow, and it is set under the dead man's head in 
the grave. Afterwards each mourner throws a handful of earth into the grave.®^ The belief 
that spirits fear earth was perhaps the reason why, after a death, the Jews covered their 
heads with dust and ashes. In Central Asia, people scrape a little earth from the grave, caiTy it 
homo and rub it on the breast to lepsen gi'ief.®^ Khurd women at funerals throw handfnls 
of earth on their heads, and tear their clothes.** 

The Andaman Islanders use clay as a cure in illness,*^ and women with child eat clay.*^ 
The Andamanese cover the body with clay and sand as a protection against vermin.®^ The 
Australians also cover their bodies with coloured earth mixed with oil.®® Among the Chinese 
armlets of perfumed clay are strung on thread and worn as charms.®® The Australians cure a, 
wound by sprinkling it with dust.^^ A poultice, of Nile mud, is a certain cure for a scalded 
head.* Some Madagascar tribes plaster their faces with white earth, as a cnre for certain 
coraplaints.2 Hottentot women paint themselves with red ochre when they pray.^ In East 
Africa, red clay is eaten by Mahenge women.* The Wagogos of East Africa (and many other 
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tnbes) smear themselves with red earth .^ The Warundis of East Africa smear themselves 
with red earth and oil.^ The Kafirs rab themselves with red claj.^ On the Guinea coast, hot 
sand is used as a styptic.® Kafirs near the Cape of Good Hope covered their bodies and cloaks 
with ochre-coloored earth mixed with grease.* In South Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, those 
who go to salute the chief rub the upper arm and chest with ashea.^® The emperor of Morocco 
puts in the head-dress of his horse a small pouch of scarlet leather, in which is earth from 
a holy tomb.^^ In Dahomey and on the Congo, people throw earth on the head when paying 
respect to superiors, ^^ When the king of Dahomey goes to hi& chief priest the king throws 
dust on his own brow.^' A Hottentot in pursuit of a wounded animal throws sand into the air,, 
and the strength of the animal fails.^* Hottentot women spread red earth and sweet herbs on 
the heads of their gods.^^ A bag of sand is one of the chief Madagascar idols. ^^ The Papuans 
of Ontanata River in New Guinea plaster their bodies with sand and mud ;^7 rub white clay 
into cuts to make scars ;^® and smear their foreheads and faces under the nose and round the 
chin with red clay.^* Some Dutch sailors looked at a newly-born Papuan baby which was laid 
on the sand : the mother saw them, dragged the child to her, and sprinkled sand over its eyes^ 
and ears, and then over its whole body : she then laid it under leaves.^ South American 
Indians eat clay called ppassa.^^ 

A resident of New York and a magistrate, sufEerers from indigestion, copying the 
J)ractice of birds, adopted a diet of sand and were eured.22 " Blessed earth** is put in the 
Roman Catholic coflBn.*' In Russia, earth is thrown on the coffin by the priest, and by 
each member of the family .2* Jn the Middle Ages, in Europe, when a nun was consecrated, 
her relations, as a sign that she renounced all her earthly possessions, threw earth on her arm.^* 
The Ghronicon St. Bertirii relates how Richilde, before her fight with Robert the Frisian^ 
threw dust in the air against the Frisians with formulas of imprecation, but ,the dust fell 
back on her own head in token of her speedy overthrow.^^ An early form of oath among 
the Hungarians and Slavs was for the person who swore to place earth on his head.27 In 
a cairn in Northumberland was found an urn with bones,^ charcoal, ashes, and fine foreign 
led earth,^^ Rubbing with earth cures ringworm in Northumberland.^^ At Nowcastlc-on- 
Tyue sand is strewn on the pavement for bridal parties to tread on.^*^ When the death straggle 
is prolonged, church dust is brought to the death-bed,, and the sufEerer dies soon and in quiet.^^^ 

Eggs. — Eggs as an early food and physio scare spiritB. Again the egg, aa the house 
of the ohiok, is a spirit home and ao the egg pleases and lodg/es wandering spirits. Konkan 
Kfinbis give a mixture of eggs and tui-meric to a person who spits blood ;32 and to remove the 
effect of the Evil Eye they wave bread and an egg round the sick.^' The Velalis or Pelles, a 
Tamil tribe in Poona, offer eggs on the fifth day after child-birth to the knife which cut the> 
navel cord.^* The Sultdnkars, a class of North Indian tanners in Poona, when their wives aro 
possessed by evil spirits, offer rice, a fowl and an egg^ and the spirit goes.'^ The Beni-Isrn'U 
babe is daily rubbed with turmeric and the white of an egg^^^ and to avert evil the Beni-Isra'ils- 

5 Cameron's Acrosf Africa, p. 98. « Op. cit, VoL I. p. 245. 

f Cunningham's South Africa, p. 124. > Barton's Dahomey^ Vol. II. p. 159. 

» Baroheira Southern Africa, Vol. I. p. 26S. " Dr. Livingstone's IVavel« in South Africa, p. 286* 

11 Hay's Western Barhary, p. 53. " Barton's Visit to Dahomey, VoL I. p. 258. 

»8 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. S53. " Hahn's Teuni Qoam, p. 85. 

w Op. cit p. 9i» i« Sibree's Madagascar, p. SOL 

>' Earl's Papuans, p. 47. ** Op. cit. p. 5. 

»• Op. cit. p. 18. «• Op, cit, p. 49. 

21 Jour, Ethno. Soc. Vol. II. p. 251. « Times of India, lat January 1884. 
2' Golden Mnwual, p. 75f . «* Mrs* Romanoff's Bites and Customs of the Ormco- Russian Church, p. ^1& 

28 Grimm's Teuto. Myth, Vol. IL p. 643. «« Op. cit. Vol. lU. p. 1087. 

»7 Op.Ht. Vol. II. p. 643. «« Jour. Ethno, Soc. Vol. I. p. 163. 

29 Henderson's Folk-Lore^ p. 140. »• Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 40. 

»i Op. cit, p. 231. 82 Information from the peon BabAjt. 

55 Information from the peon Bab&ji. ^ Bombay Oatetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 257.. 

K Op, dt. Vol. XVIU. p. 867. w Op. cit. Vol. XVIU. p. 526. 
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England, feasts of cross-buns used to be given to sailors on Good Friday to keep awaj storms.*' 
A trace of the spirit-scaring aim of the funeral lives in the English^ funeral practice of setting 
a black scarf and some biscuit soaked in wine, in the bee-hive month.^ In North England, 
the birth of a child is marked bj great eating and drinking of tea, brandy, short-bread, buns, 
and* the groaning cheese, a piece of which was given to each young woman to lay under her 
pillow and dream of her lover.®* 

{To he contintied.) 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 



A STOET OF VALMIKL 

B£tl Mlk BiBhi, better known as VAlmlki who 
wrote the Bdmdyana, was, according to Kam&l 
tradition, a great hunter before his conversion. 
Holy men brought him to a sense of his sin, and 
would set him a penance. They argued thus: 
** To say Ram Ram wonld be the most appro- 
pxdate penance. But so holy a name cannot issue 
from the mouth of so sinful a man. He shall 
therefore say Mra Mra, which after all comes to 
very nearly the same thing, if you only say it 
fast enough." Years afterwards the holy men 
passed that way again, and sat down on a huge 
ant-hill to rest. Hearing a strange buzzing 
inside, they laid their ears to the ground, and 
heard issuing from the centre of the hill a faint 
"Mra Mra." **N&rftyan !" said they, "it is the 
hunter we set to do penance !" And so it was. 
So they dug B&l Mik out, and he became exceed- 
ingly hMy. This was at B&lii, in the Nardak, or 
uplands, of the Kam&l district. 

Denzil Ibbetson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 



SAUKAN MORA. 

The saukan m6r&, or rival wife's crown, is a 
small wall-plate of silver, worn as a locket by all 
classes round the neck of a subsequent wife 
married after the death of a previous one. It is 
put on at the nmrriage and worn till death. At 
the same time oil, milk, spices and sugar, are 
poured on the former wife's grave as a peace-ofPer- 
ing. The saukan m6rd represents the dead wife, 
and all presents — clothes, jewels, etc., given by the 
husband to the new wife — are laid upon it before 
being worn, with the formula : " Honoured lady, 
wear this (dress, jewel, etc., as the case may be) 
first, and afterwards let this poor slave have your 
cast-off clothes." 

At the Idu'l-fitr (end of the Ramz&n fast) 



Muhammadan women always wear new clothes, 
but second wives invariably offer them first to the 
savJkan mCrd. 

The charm is worn as a preventive of evil 
caused by the dead woman's jealousy, not so much 
of the new wife, as of the husband. Illness or death 
of the latter soon after marriage is invariably put 
down to neglect of the eaukan niord. 

F. A. Steel in P. jy. and Q. 1883. 



KALI IN GAEHWAL AS A DISEASE DEMON. 

The goddess K&Il lives on the top of a moun- 
tain, called Bhadan Gafh, about four miles from 
the Gw&ldam Tea Estate, and is considered to be 
the sender of all kinds of sickness. So if any 
epidemic breaks out in any village or district near 
it is put down to her, and the people at once 
go to her temple on the top of the hill, where they 
offer sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, fowls and pigs. 
The Hindiis proper offer the goats and the out- 
caste Doms offer the other animals. 

With the animals is offered a substance called 
parsut, consisting of ghi, flour, and gwr (unrefined 
sugar). Near the temple where the animals ai-e 
slaughtered is a stone cup, rather larger than a 
big breakfast cup, imbedded in the ground. If 
the blood from the slaughtered animal fills the 
cup the goddess is appeased ; but if the cup be 
not filled she is angry, and the epidemic will not 
soon leave the village. 

The suppliants, too, promise at the time that if 
the goddess takes away the sickness they will 
again in twelve months' time make another sacri- 
fice. This promise is religiously kept, as if it 
were broken they believe that every man, woman, 
and child of the offending village would be 
destroyed* 

G. Dalziel in P. N. and Q. 1883. 



<5i Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 83. 
w Dyer's Folk^Lore, p. 128. 



«2 Cherry Burton, 1827. 

•* Henderson's f olfcrLore, p. 1%, 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, CXE., LC.S. 
(ConUfmed from p. 220.) 

FEATHBBS. — Peacock feathers are considered sacred by the Hindus, and are used for 
fanning idols. The god Hirava of the Varlis and Kdlis of Than^ is a bundle of peacock 
feathers. At the Div&lt (October-Norember) Yarli bojs of Than4 put a peacock feather into a 
brass pot, and dance round it.^ The M6di, or K6rvi, sorcerers of Belgaum wear feathers in 
their turbans.^ Hindu messengers used to wear a feather in their head-dress.^' Feathers were 
the common ornaments of Epjptian gods.** The early tribes of Australia wear feathers, teeth 
and fish bones in their hair.** The people of New Britain, east of New Guinea, deck their hair 
with gay feathers.'* The Melville Islanders fasten a feather in their hair.'^ Feathers are 
worn on the head by the Harrey Islanders.'^ The Motus of New Guinea wear the feathers of 
the cassowary as a head-dress.'' The Easter Islanders wear a crown of grass round which 
feathers are stnck.'^ The state carpet of Hawaii, in the Pacific, is of feathers.'^ The Niam- 
Niams of Central Africa wear a plume of feathers,'* The Wasagaras of the East African 
hills wear vulture and ostrich feathers in their hair." Many Africans and Americans wear 
plumes in their hair. In South Africa a pink feather is a sure guard against lightning.'* The 
D inkas of the White Nile wear ostrich feathers in their hair.'* Feathers are worn by the 
priestesses of Dahomey.** Among some American Indians a head. dress full of feathers is 
sacred.*^ In Russia, feathers are worn on the head only by married ladies.*^ In Russia, 
feathers used to be laid on the face of the dead.*' The Pope is always accompanied with 
flabelli, or feather fans.** The badge of the Prince of Wales is of ostrich feathers. 

Flags. — Flags are lucky. They scare fiends and they house guardians.** So on their 
New Year's Day, on the 12th of January, most high class Hindus in the Dekhan and Konkan 
chew nim leaves with sugar, and set in front of their houses a bamboo pole capped with a brass 
or silver pot, and with a new piece of cloth hanging to it as a flag.** The pole is often adorned 
with flower garlands and ^lango leaves.*' Four small flags are set in the ground where the 
Poona Dhruva Prabhu is burnt.** The Ahmednagar Dhdrs plant three small red flags on 
the grave.** Several large and small flags are set in front of the three-cornered mound, 
which is raised where a DharwAf Madhava Brahman has been burnt.*^' The Battas, early 
Hindu chiefs of the Kamatak, carried banners with a ^g tree and a garu^y or eagle, and used 
the mark of a lion.*^ In KAnara, the Roman Catholics of each parish have a flag, with a 
picture of their patron saint on it, which, on the patron's yearly feast, is hung on a pun tree 
about sixty yards in front of the church,** The ancient Persians had a tiger skin banner.*^ 

w Bombay QaxeHeer, Vol XIII. p. 188. •• Op. dt. Vol, XXI. p. 171. •t DdbiirfAn, Vol. II. p. 111. 

«• Tiele'8 Egyptian ReK^ion, p. 87. •• Wallace's Juth-olawo, p. 91. M Qp. eit. p. 468. 

Ti Earl'i FapuoM, p. 200. f^ Gill's FoVyneaia, p. 9. 

" Jovi/r. Afdhrop. Itut. Vol. VII. p. 4in, '* Op. cit. Vol. V. p. 111. 

'« Jones* Crowns, p. 451. w Schweinfurth'a Heart of Africa, Vol. II. p. 8. 

'T Barton's Lake Region of Contral Africa, Vol. I. p. 235. " Cunningham's South Africa, p. 159. 

'9 Schweinfurth's HeaH of Africa, Vol. I. p. 150. w Burton's Dahomey, Vol. IL p. 154. 

81 Jour, Ethno, 8oc Vol. I. p. 8M. •« Mrs. Bomanoffe Rites and Cuitome of the GroBCo-Rimian Church, p. 215. 

«8 Op. cit. p. 393. w Chambers's Book of Days, p. 397. 

•* The freedom of its movements is perhaps the root cause why the flag is believed to be possessed or alive. 
Later their guardian influence is supposed to be due to their colouring and to the pictures of guardians drawn upon 
them. Each of the old secret societies of England, the Foresters and other brotherhoods, had its emblem and its 
flag with the emblem emblazoned on it. In England the war flag is known as '* the colours,*' and *' the colours " 
are still consecrated when new, and their torn remains preserved in some great place of worship. The camp 
religion of the Bomans, says TertuUian (A. D. 196), was all through a worship of the standards. Smith-s Chriitian 
Antiquities, p. 909. 

•« Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. •^ Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi, 

M Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 191. »» Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 169. 

•• Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 85. ti Dr. Fleet's Kinara DynasHes, p. 7. 

»« Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 386. w West's Pahlavi Tetcts, p. 223. 
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The Jews seem to have held banners over feastera.®* Each tribe of the Jews had a banner.®^ 
Freemasons have a general standard with a yellow cross.®* Masons in a procession carry six 
banners of satin or silk fringed with bine, with, on each banner, one of the words Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Wisdom, Strength and Beauty. In the Royal Arch Chapter four officers carry 
banners — white, scarlet, and blue.®' The Burmans have praying flags,®^ Between A. D. 
1000 and 1200, Japan was wasted by the wars of the red and white flags.®® In North- West 
Africa, every mosque has a banner ;^^ and all Musalman pilgrims carry flags.^ In Morocco a 
white flag is hoisted on mosques at prayer time.^ At the coronation of the Russian Emperor, 
the banner of Russia is first sprinkled with holy water and given to the Emperor, who waves it 
thrice.3 Froissart* describes Douglas, who was slain at Otterbum, as buried at Melrose 
beneath the high altar, on his body a tomb of stone and his banner hanging over him.* 
According to Anglo-Saxon accounts the Northmen had a wonderful standard borne before their 
army, from whose behaviour they inferred victory or def eat,® 

Flowers. — Their scent^ colour and medical properties have earned for flowers a place 
among guardians, or spirit-scarers. When a Hindu visits the shrine of any local god or 
goddess, the ministrant gives him either ashes or flowers. These flowers are considered lucky. 
In the K6nkan, flowers are used by Hindu exorcists to drive out spirits. The exorcist gives 
flowers and ashes to a man suffering from spirit-possession. If the patient keeps them 
for a certain number of days the haunting spirit departs. In Western India, many 
classes of Hindus tie chaplets of flowers round the brows of the bride and bridegroom. 
In the worship of the boy at the Chitpavan wedding, the boy has a chaplet of flowers, 
and grains of rice are thrown over him.^ In the Chitp&van pregnancy ceremony, a 
necklace of figs is hung round the woman's neck, she is covered with ornaments, and her hair is 
decked with flowers.^ The Poena Halalkhdrs hang a garland round the bride's neck, and the 
bride and bridegroom throw flowers and rice on the house gods. Among them, on the third 
day after a death, the chief mourner lays a flower garland on the grave, and on the spot 
in the house where the dead breathed his last.^ The Ling&yats hang flower garlands round 
the neck of the dead.^^ Poena dyers, or Nil&ris, sprinkle turmeric and flowers over the 
dead.^^ Sweetmeats and flowers are laid on the spot where the Parddsi Rajput of 
Poena is buried.^ On the third day after death, flowers dipped in scent are strewn 
on the Dekhan MusalmAn grave.^* In a Dekhan Musalman woman's first pregnancy, she 
and her husband are seated on a cot and wreathed with flowers.^* In Kolh&pur, when 
a child is suffering from a disease, called hdlagraha, or child-seizure, flowers are waved 
round the child's face.^* The Kunbis of the Bombay Elarnatak have a festival, called 
pavatydclii purnimd, or ** the hank full-moon," when they throw round the neck of every 
one in the house, and round lamps and other articles, a hank of yellow thread.^' In a Kamatak 
Kunbi's wedding a flower garland is thrown by the bride over the bridegroom and another by 
the bridegroom over the bride.^^ The Karnafak Madhava Brahmans throw flower garlands 
round the bridegroom's neck when he crosses the border of the girl's village,^® and in the fifth 
month of her pregnancy the Madhava woman is decked with buds.^® Among the Shenvls of 
Kanara, at the ceremony of betrothal, the boy's people cover the girl's head with flowers.^ In 



»* Compare Song of Solomon, i. 2. 

w Pp. eit, p. 34. ^ Op. cU, p. 38. 

w Reed'a Japan, Vol. I. p. 137. 

^ Eohlf 8 Morocco, p. 65. 

8 Note Z to Lay of the Last MinttrdL. 

7 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 132. 

» Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 438. 
" Op. cit. Vol. XVni. p. 355. 
!• Information from Mr. Syed Daiid. 
" Information from Mr. B. B. Vakh&rkar, B.A 
" Op. ctt. Vol. XXI. pp. 121. 122. 
!• Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 83. 



•fi Mackay's Freematonry, p. 27. 
•« Shway Toe's The Bwrman, Vol. L p. 163. 
iw Hay's Western Barhary, p. 126. » Op. eit. p. 132. 
8 Jones' Crowns, p. 882. * Vol. III. p. 165. 

« Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III. p. 1112. 
8 Op. dt Vol. XVni. p. 146. 
" Op. cit. Vol. XXin. p. 237. 
la Op. dt. Vol. XVIII. p. 404. 
" Information from Mr. Syed Daiid. 
16 Bombay Qaxetteer, Vol. XXI. p. 115. 
18 Op. dt. Vol. XXII. p. 80. 
«• Op. dt. Vol. XXII. p. 155. 
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Ktoara, the office-bearers of the Catholic Charch are installed by being crowned with 
flower chaplets and being sprinkled with holy water.*^ The Kurubar, or shepherd wrestler of 
Bljapur, always wears a flower in his ear « The BijApur B^dars deck a woman's head with 
flowers on her wedding day and after she dies.^^ The Sh61apur Komatis think a house where a 
birth has taken place to be impure. So they pay a Br&hman to read fiend-scaring-verses, Kunbi 
women to pour water in front of the house, and a flower-girl to hang flower garlands.^* The 
Beni-Isra'il bridegroom is covered from head to foot with flowers, and the Beni-Isra'ils cover 
their coffins with flower garlands.^ In Bengal, at the worship of DurgS, the Brahman sticks 
a flower on the goat's head before he hands it to the slaughterer.** In South India, flowers 
that have been offered to an idol are eagerly sought for by men and women. The men wear 
them in their turbans, and the women in their hair .27 At the new year purification ceremony 
in South India, garlands of green leaves and flowers are hung round the cattle's necks.*^ In 
Malabar, when the Hindus build a temple, they consecrate it, install an image, wave lamps 
round it, and hang it with garlands.** According to the Hindu religious books, as soon as a 
Brahman dies, the body must be washed, perfumed, and decked with flower-wreaths.^ In 
dedicating a Hindu temple 108 priests throw garlands on the god,'^ so in, the Acts of the 
Apostles, when the priests of Jupiter came to worship Barnabas, they brought garlands. 
Castro, after his triumph at Diu (1647), entered Goa crowned with laurels and with a laurel 
bough in his hands.^ The Egyptians crowned their altars with flower garlands. They 
also laid flower garlands on the coffins of the dead,'' The victim white-horse in China is 
crowned with garlands.** Chinese women, even the old, dress their hair with fine flowers.'^ 
The Japanese put fresh flowers in summer, and green boughs in winter, over their graves.'* 
In Teneriffe, before the crowning of the king, the palace is strewn with flowers and palm- 
leaves.'' In America, the graves of those who died in the Civil War are hung with flower 
garlands. At the Fontinalia, the Romans decked fountains with flowers in honour of the 
nymphs.'^ Flowers are strewn in the coffin of a Russian girl.'® On Ascension Day, in Germany, 
girls twine garlands of white and red flowers, and hang them in the rooms and over the cattle in 
the stable.*^ In Hesse, on Easter Monday, young girls go to a certain cavern, but no one will go 
unless she has flowers>^ Golden flowers are thrown when a great man passes through a 
city. So in 1883, in Florence, when the body of the late BAjk of Kolhapur was taken through 
the streets, golden flowers were scattered ; similarly in the procession before the coronation 
of Richard II. (1377) of England, he was met by girls who threw leaves of gold into his 
face and golden flowers on the ground.*^ In Wales, in 1804, the bed on which the corpse was 
laid was always strewn with flowers, and flowers were dropped on the body after it was laid 
in the coffin,** In his Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man (1845, Vol. II. p. 136), 
Train says : — " When a person dies, the corpse is laid on what is called a straightening 
board. A trencher with salt in it and a lighted candle are placed on the breast. And the bed, 
on which the straightening board bearing the corpse rests, is generally strewn with strong 
scented flowers."** In Glamorganshire, when an unmarried person died, his or her way to 
the grave was strewn with sweet flowers and evergreens ;** and in Yorkshire, if a virgin 
died, one nearest to her in size and age and resemblance carried the garland before the 

21 Pp. cit, VoL XXII. p. 887. ^ Qp. ^it. Vol. XXIH. p. 122. 

M Op. cit. VoL XXni. pp. 95, 96. s* Op. cU. Vol. XX. p. 55. 

» Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. pp. 519, 533. a« Ward's View of the Hindus, VoL I. p. 112. 

w Dubois, Vol. II. p. 853. » Op. cit. VoL II. p. 887. 

» Mackenzie Col. p. 352. •• Colebrooke's MiaceUaiMous Esisays, VoL I. p. 156. 

81 Ward's View of the Hindus, VoL II. pp. 7 , . " Mickle*s Laaiad, VoL I. p. clxv. 

88 Spencer, VoL I. p. 278. 84 Gray's China, Vol. II. p. 36. 

85 Car&ri (1695) in Churchill, VoL IV. p. 853. ^ St. John's Nipon, p. 149. 

ST Jones' Crowns, p. 417. * Henderson's JPolA-Lore, p. %. 

81 Mr. Bomanoif's Kites and Customs of the t3hrmco*Russlan Church, p. 235. 

*• Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. I. p. 58. *i Op. cU, VoL I. p. 58. 

42 Jones' Crownsy p. 145. *8 Brand's Popular Antiquities Vol. II. p. 309. 

«4 BraJid'a Popular AntiquiHes, VoL II. p. 235. " Op. cit. VoL II. p. 3U. 
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corpse in funeral procession. When the funeral was over the garland was hung in the 
church.** In England, flowers used to be sprinkled on rivers on Holy Thursday .*7 Wells 
at Buxton and Tissington in Derbyshire used to be dressed with garlands of flowers, and 
nosegays used to be flung into fountains,*^ 

Fruits. — Fruits scare spirits, because friendly ancestors are believed to live in fruit 
trees. So in the pregnancy ceremony, among higher class Hindus in Western India, a 
girl's lap is filled with rice and such fruits, as dates, plantains, betelnuts and cocoanuts.*^ 
Among higher class Hindus, the ceremony of lap-filling is also performed at a girl's 
marriage and coming of age, and when she gives birth to a child. The Bombay Prabhus, 
at their marriage and thread -girding ceremonies, fasten a pair of cocoanuts and aa umbrella to 
a pole in front of their house. The origin of the distribution of betelnuts and leaves and 
cocoanuts among guests after a Hindu marriage is probably to scare spirits. Among 
high class Hindus in Bombay, with the admitted object of scaring spirits, when the bridegroom 
starts from the bride's house, a cocoanut, and sometimes a knife, is placed in his hand. The 
Bombay Prabhus and Panchakalsis tie a betelnut and a piece of turmeric root to the wrists 
o£ the bride and bridegroom.^ The Korvis of Belgaum tie a cocoanut to the bridegroom's 
right wrist.^i That the original object of trvdt or food offerings was to scare, and not to 
please, spiritS| is seen in the drill plough-worship of the Bijftpur Raddfs. Among them in Jane, 
at the beginning of the sowing season, a cocoanut is broken and thi*own on each side, that the place 
spirits may leave and make room for Lakshmi, who is represented by the plough.^^ Among 
the Jir6 GSvandU, or MarA^hft masons of Shdlapur, at a wedding, the boy's brother stands 
behind him holding a lemon spiked on the point of a dagger.^ Qujarftt Vanis tie a 
cocoanut and a piece of sandalwood to the bier.^ The Oond bride receives some pieces of 
cocoa kernel from the bridegroom's father the day before the wedding .^ In England, oranges 
U83d to be hung over wine to keep it from getting feisty, and oranges stuck with cloves were 
given as a New Year's gift.^' On All-hallow Eve it was customary to dive for apples, or 
to bite at an apple stuck at one end of a circling pole at the other end of which a lighted 
candle was fixed.^^ 

Pood. — Hunger^ is a spirit ; food removes hunger, therefore food scares spirits. 
In the K6nkan, when a person is smitten by the Evil Eye, cooked rice is spread on a plantain 
leaf, curds and red powder are sprinkled over the rice, a flour-lamp is set on the powder, and 
the whole is waved round the possessed and taken to a place where three roads meet.^ 
So in DhArwar, if a child will not eat, the mother takes three pinches of food, waves them round 
the child, and throws them on the floor to a dog or a cat. The evil influence is caught in the 
waved food, and passes from the child to the dog by whom the food is eaten.^^ On the Septem* 
ber-October full-moon days the BijApur Raddis take cooked food to the fields, and lay some 
in the middle, and some in each comer.^i Among BijApur Shimpls, when the boy and girl reach 
the bridegroom's house, each puts five morsels of food into the other's mouth.®^ Among 
Gujarat Br&hmaijs, when the bridegroom comes to the girl's booth, her mother waves round 
him a lamp and two balls of rice and turmeric.^ In Madras the Lingayats call dining, 
Siva'pujd or Siva worship.** The Ooras of Mexico spike meat upon sticks and set the sticks 



*« Qp. ct*. Vol. n. p. 302. *^ Dyer's Folh^Lore, p. 4. «• Op. cit. p. 2. 

*• Information from Mr. P. B. Joahi. •• Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

« Bombay Qaxetteer, Vol. XXI. p. 171. •» Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 147. 

M Op. cit. VoL XX. p. 9d. •* Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL p. 277. 

»« Hidop'a Ahariginal Tribes of ike Control Prowieet, App. L p. iii. 
»• Brand's Pop^JLar Antiq:miie9, Vol. I. p. 11. '^ Op. dt VoL I. p. 377. 

M The German postern spectre, who, before Christmas, is chased from village to village, seems to be Hunger. 
Tost is Slavic for * fast ' or * hunger.' Orimm's Rutomc Mythology, Vol. m. p. 988. 

M Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. •• Bewiboy Gftweifeer, Vol. XXH. 5. 50. 

« Op. cit. Vol. XXm. p. 148. «« Op. cit. VoL XXIH. p. 168. 
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round the field, to keep tlie dead from coming after the cattle he formerly owned.^ In 
Oermanjy till late times, people uaed to set apart some of each meal to feed house spirits 
and dwarfs.^ On New Year's day in Scotland, children went round and asked for bread and 
cheese.'^ When starting on a journey unlucky omens are turned aside by going home, eating and 
drinking, and starting afresh. In North England, if you meet a flat-soled man on a 
Monday, you must go home and eat and drink, or you will come to mischief.^ Ague is cured 
in England by breaking a saltish cake and giving it to a dog to eat,^ A North England 
«ure for a wart is to rub the wart with raw meafc.^^ 

Foam. — Spirits fear foam and sweat. In the East Dekban, spirits will not come near a 
horse from fear of its foam. So the Scythian sweated after a funeral to drive off evil spirits.'^ 
The Romans believed that the foam of a horse cured ear-ache, galls caused by over-riding, itch, 
and many women*s diseases.^ The people of Cyprus cured diseases by applying sweat.^ 
Sir Walter Scott mentions a friend curing his hand by putting it in the mouth of an 
Irish horse.'* 

Gktflic. — Among lower class IConkan Hindus the belief is strong that garlic scares 
fiends. Gttrlic and pepper rubbed into the eyes, and quashed up the nostrils, of those who 
faint, restore them to their senses, by, it is supposed, driving away an oppressing spirit. In 
the Cftnkan, when a person is possessed, especially by a muHjd or unmarried BrAhman boy, 
the exorcist quashes pieces of garlic into his ears, or squeezes garlic juice into his nostiils^ 
and the mtmjd flees.'^ Garlic is in Sanskrit called mlScchkakanda, the foreigner's root. Its 
peculiar smell, besides scaring spirits, cures cold, cough, wind, worms and swelling^. It is a 
great taste-restorer to the sick. In the case of a dislocation, garlic should be pounded, heated 
and tied to the injured joint. It will remove the swelling and draw out the inflammation. 
Garlic is a favourite cure for acute pain in the side.'^ Vinegar, rue, and garlic scare the ' 
Pjirsi devil.^ In Greece, garlic was believed to keep off the Evil Eye» and so was tied up in 
newly built houses, and was hung over the stems of Greek ships. To repeat ax^poBov, 
the Greek name for garlic, was of itself enough to scare the Evil Eye.^^ When it thunders 
eggs are spoilt. To prevent this Pliny proposes to lay an iron nail in the nest| along with 
laurel leaves, garlic roots, and other strong smelling plants.^^ To keep off local spirits 
the Swedish bridegroom sews in his clothes strong smelling herbs such as garlic, cloves, and 
rosemary.*^ A German witch will not eat garlic. Therefore, at Shrovetide many people smear 
themselves with garlic on the breast, soles, and arm-pits, as a safeguard against witches.^^ 
Before Baptism Danish children are apt to be carried off by the fairies : so Danish mothers 
guard their children by &stening over their cradles garlic, salt, bread and steel.^ The eating 
of garlic was an early English cure for a fiend-struck patient.^ 

Glass. — Spirits fear glass, perhaps as they fear the diamond, the ruby, the sapphire^ 
and orystal, because they flash in the dark. Glass is found in Egyptian tombs, with Buddhist 
relics, and near B>oman urns, apparently in all cases to keep off evil spirits. Strings of glass beads 
are the favourite ornaments of the wilder Indian tribes. The mirror was a saored ssrmbol, 
perhaps from the reflections, i. e., the spirits, which swarm in it. The early use of a 
burning glass to kindle fire would strengthen the belief in the sacredness of glass and its power 
over spirits* The spirit-scaring power of glass is perhaps the reason why a Hindu married 
woman wears glass bangles and glass necklaces. The object seems to be to scare spirits from her 

^ Spenoer*8 Folk-Lore, Vol. I. p. 280. ^ Grimm's llBuionic Mythology, Vol, L p. 4S. 

• Brand's Pojp^dar AnUquiUe$,.Yol. I. p. li. •• Henderson's FcUc-Lors, p. 117. 

«• Djer's Folk-Lorey p. 102. ^* Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 199. 

n Tylor's Pnmiiive CuUwre, Tol. XL p. 480. " Pliny's Ncdwdl Uittory, Book xxviii. Chaps. 11, 15, 17, 19. 

»« Op. eit Book zxriii. Chap. 8. ^* Soott's Border Mintireigy, p. 89. 

^^Information from Mr. P. B, JosM. ^* Pandit Narsiaha's Nighaniurdia, p. 63. 

" D6bi8tdn, ToL I. p. 848L w Moore's Orimtdl FragmenU, p. 828. »• lool. Myth. VoL I. p. 28L 
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husband. So at news of a husband's death the widow's glass bangles are broken. The bangles 
not only are no longer of use but are harmful, since their spirit-soaring power will interfere* 
with the chief use of a widow, nao^ly, to be a house always ready to receive the dead husband's 
spirit. The lucky thread tied round the neck of a Dh&rwur Madhava Brahma^ girl is always 
made of glass beads.^ Among Bij&pur Brahinaos, on the fifth day after child-birth, the midwife 
lays on a stool a lemon-tipped dagger and some glass bangles.^ According to Hindu religious 
books^ a mirror should be touched by the chief mourner, when he is purified.^ At Chinese 
doors round looking-glasses with carved frames are placed to keep off evil spirits.*^ The 
Barman white witches use a looking-glass in restoring the soul of a child, in case the dead 
mother takes it away.^ In Japan, the mirror is a great object of worship.^ In Dahomeyr 
at the end of a big festival, glasses are broken.^ A similar custom is still not unknown 
in Europe.*^ In a Russian house of mourning all mirrors are covered with slieets.*' The 
glass called adder gem was considered a great charm by the Druids.'^ In England, it is unlucky 
to break a looking-glass.^* Mirrors were formerly used by magicians as part of their cere* 
monial, and there was an ancient divination by the looking-^lass.^ In England, it is unlucky 
to see one*s face in a glass at night.^ The Hindus have a similar belief.*' 

GraM. — The HindusbelieTe that spirits fear the sacred grass called darbha.*^ Accord- 
ing toPa^^i^Narsiaha's^t^Aan^uriya, p. 85, white darbha grass is a cure for fever, hard breathing 
and bile. The sacredness and spirit-scaring power of the grass are apparently due to these medical 
propertiea. Besides darbha^ two other grasase, durva^ and munj\^^ are held sacred by the 
Hindus. The Durva grass is known in Sanskrit by twenty-one names, of which one is mahau'' 
$kadhi^ the great all-heal, another, iatapranthi, the hundred- knotted, and a third, hhutaJiantri^ 
spirit^layer. Durva grass is a specific for fainting,^ fever, dysentery and nausea.' MunJ grass 
is sovran for cough and bile complaints. It is considered pure enough for dikehd or initiation, 
for griliardkshd or house-protection, and for destroying evil spirits,' Darbkat Poa cynoeuroides, is 
invoked in the Atharva VSda to destroy enemies.^ In Western India, the dying Hindu is 
laid on darbha grass, and in all Hindu funeral rites darbha grass is required. While 
performing funeral rites, the chief mourner wears darbha grass rings, and sits on darbha grass.^ 
Among Pattanft Prabhus, the juice of durva grass is dropped into the left nostril of a girl, 
when coming of age and pregnancy ntes are performed.* The Vadar chief monmer in BfjApur 
sprinkles molasses, water and green grass on the corpse-bearer8\shoulders.^ Among the Bijapur 
Nudigs, after the burial, men bathe and return home carrying five stones and some blades of 
dtjkrva grass.® In thread-girding the Karnutak Brahmans put a girdle of darbha grass thrice 
round the boy.' When a Dekhan Kan 63 Brahman girl comes of age, on the sixth day the husband 
pounds darbha grass and drops some of the juice into her nostril.^*^ Among the Dekhan Dhruva 
Prabhus, before the thread ceremony a razor is taken and sprinkled with water, and with it a 
blade of the sacred grass is cut over the boy*s right ear, a second behind his head, and a third on 
his left side." A bundle of hay is tied to the Incky post in the Sh6lApur Mudlia 's wedding booth.^ 

•* Borribay GaxeHeer, Vol. XXII. p. 81. •» Qp. cit. Vol. XXIU. p. 81. 

»« Calebrooke's JfiiceUaneoaf E$$ay8, Vol. I. p. iTit ^ Gray's Chifuty Vol. II. p. 44. 
•• Shway Yoe's The Burman, Vol. II. p. 102. •• Beed's Japan, Vol. I. p. 50. 

•• Burton's Dahomey, Vol. II. p. 269. •^ Op. cH. Vol. II. p. 269. 

** Mrs. fiomanoff's Biiet and Ctutomt of the OrmcO'Ru$$ian Churchy p. 289. 
•» Brand's Popular AnUquitiet, Vol. III. p. 287. •* Djer's Folk-Lore, p. 277. 

» Brand's Popular AfUxquitiet, Vol. III. pp. 169, 170. •• Op. cit. Vol. III. p. 171. 
•T Information from Mr. P. B. Jo»hi. •• Poa cynoturoidet. 

•• Ayroaiit Unearii. *•• Saechaintm munja, 
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Suppliants .put grass in their mouths, appareatlj to scare anger from the mind of the person 
tkej address. So, ahoat 1760, when the Kdlis took the fort of Trimbak, the MnsalmAn garrison 
are described as going about with grass in their mouths.^' Shdlapnr Mahgs, on theit return from 
a faneral, bring karidli^ grass and mm leaves, and strew them on the floor of the house where 
the body was laid.^* In Bengal, the Brahmaa bride during psf t of the marriage ceremonj sits 
on a mat of virdnd}^ gi^ss, covered with silk.^' In Bengal, at the beginning of the marriage 
ceremony^ the first part of which is the solemn reception of the bridegroom by the father-in- 
law, the father presents the bridegroom with a cushion of darbha grass on which the bridegroom 
stands.^* Hindus use darbha grass to purify their sacrificial vesse^.^* In the thread-girding» 
KarnAtak Brahmaus wind a girdle of darbha grass thrice round the boy.^ Hindus scatter 
darbha grass over a place which has been smeared with cow-dung.'^ In South India, the sight of 
darbha grass is believed to drive off the giants, demons and other bad spirits, who hurt man and 
spoil Br&hmaa ceremonies. The charm called pavitrak, purifier, consists of three, five, or seven 
blades of darbha grass worn in the form of a ring« Before beginning any ceremony the priest 
takes the grass ring, dips it in holy water, and draws it on his middle right finger % This 
holy grass enters into all ceremonies, all sacrifices, and all religious and social rites.^ 
On the 11th of Asadh (June- July) in Southern India no rice is eaten. People take a bundle 
of darbha grass, go to a temple of Yishi^u, make a bed of the grass, and pass the night in the 
temple.^ In India, images of grass are made at places of pilgrimage,^^ and formerry a 
blade of grass in a man's hair was a sign that he was for sale.^ The Brahman's sacred 
waist-thread, at the time of thread-girding, is made from the munj^ grass.*^** Hindu 
recluses sit on darhha grass.^ The Beni-Isra'tls, on leaving a grave, pick three handfuls of 
grass and throw them back over their heads, apparently to prevent the spirit of the dead 
following them to his house.'^* Similarly, the ancient Jews, as they returned from the grave, 
plucked grass and threw it behind them two or three times, saying :— " They shall flourish outside 
of the city like grass upon the earth."^^ In Egypt kaphas grass was burnt to drive off malaria.'^ 
In 1533, the Chinese wore straw hats as a sign of mourning.'^ In Japan, a straw rope is tied 
round the temple of the sun-goddess to keep off evil spirts.^ The women of the South Sea 
Islands and the Motu women of New Quinea wear grass girdles.'^ The Motu men and women 
of New Guinea wear plaited strips of bark or grass about two inches broad, as an armlet, round 
the upper arm. These armlets are often smeared with red clay.'* The Negrillos of the Philippine 
Islands (1695) wear no ornaments, except bracelets of rushes.'^ At a holy spot in Dahomey 
travellers are given a blade of grass to throw towards the object of worship.'* The woman who led 
a band of Kafirs in the South African war of 1878 had wisps of straw in her ears, a charm which 
made her wound-proof .'• Some Papuans plait rushes into their hair round the crown.*® The 
only ornament of Wafip, an East African chief was a few strings of grass worn round his legs.*^ 
Well-to-do Nubian women wear glass bracelets; those who are poor wear bracelets 
of grass.*' The Monbatus of Central Africa twist ornaments for themselves out of reeds and 
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" D&hittdn^ Vol. II. p. 53. " Maurice's Indian Antiquiiies, Vol V. p. 968. 

» Ward's View of the Findut, Vol. 1. p. 7- " Bombay Gxuetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 584. 
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gras8» ttnd wear them, like rings, raiind their arms and kgs.^ The Balncka women ei 
Gentnl Africa pieroe both their ears and lips, and insert inch-long bits oC grass stalk.^ Bongo 
women pat straw into holes made through their lips and nostrik.^ In some American tribes^ 
a traveller, to drive out the spirit of weariness, rubs his legs witb grass, spits on the grass, and 
Jars it on ashrine at a crossing of wajs.^ In the Greek festival to the snn, grass was consecrated 
ahd carried abont.^^ The Romans had a custom of laying a sacred sieve in the road, and 
vsing for medical purposes the stalks of grass that grew throngh the holes.^ In Middle Age 
Scotland, oaths were taken on grass. Compare Scott's Border MinHrels^ p. S62 : — 

** So swore she bj the grass so green. 
So swore she by the com." 

In England, a straw drawn through a child's mouth close to a running stream cures the thrash.^ 
In England, herbs used to be strewn in churches on humiliation and thanksgiving days.^ 
That spirits fear g^rass may have been one of the reasons for the old English dtftom of 
strewing the floors oi houses with rushes. Rushes were used in Devonshire as a cbarm for 
the thrush, as well as for their coolness, and their pleasant myrtle-like smell when broken. In 
the north of England rushes are still (1857) used in making rush lights .^^ 

Grain. — Spirits fisar grain, probably because grain scares the spirit of hunger, is a 
Taluable poultioe, and yields liquor. Acoording to the Hindus, grain scares spirits, 
because certain guardian spirits or gods lire in grain. Five deities live in rice : — Brahmi 
the Creator, S5ma the moon, Ravi the sun, the Marutganas or wind gods, and Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth.** In all leading Hindu ceremonies, in Western India, grains of sarshapd^ 
8tnap%$ dichotoma^ and parched rice are scattered to scare fiends.^ In ThftnA, among the 
MaiA^m Br&hmans, when a daughter-in-law returns home from a distance, an elderly woman 
comes forward to greet her, and waves round her face water and rice, and throws the 
water and rice into the street, telling the lady not to look back.*^ The admitted object of this 
waving is to drive away any roadside or other spirit that may have attached itself to the travellers. 
In the Bast Dekhan, the exorcist piles small heaps of millet round the possessed person, and, 
when driving out the spirit, holds grains of millet in his right hand and keeps throwing grains in 
the patient's face. Rice is poured over the stool on which the Dekhan Chitpftvan boy sits, when 
he is being girt with the sacred thread."* The Ghitpivan bride and bridegroom stand on rice 
heaps, and, before her wedding, the Chitp&van bride sits in front of a picture of the gods and 
throws rice over it.** When an UchU woman dies in child-bed, as the body leaves the house a 
nail is driven into the threshold to keep her spirit from coming back, and on the road to the 
burning ground rdld grains are strewn.*^ At their marriage, the Poena UchU bride and bride- 
groom sit on a blanket in a square of rice.** The YeUlts, a Poena Tamij class of Yaiiyas, strew 
the ground with parched gr%m before the body, when it is carried to the burial-ground.** In the 
Dekhan, when one Brihman asks another to dine at his house, Uie host lays a few g^ns of rice 
in the guest's right hand, and at their memorial or irdddh ceremony the performer throws grains 
of rice and sesamum to all the Pour Quarters to keep off evil spirits.** At the end of a Poena 
Dhruva Prabhu*s wedding, when it is time to bow out the wedding gods, rice is thrown over 
them.*^ In Poena, on Dasahra day (Sept.-Oct.), men of the higher classes wear in their 
turbans some seedlings of the rice, barley, wheat, and pulse, which have been grown in baskets 
in the temple of Bhav&ni during the nine previous days. At a Dekhan Kunbi*s wedding, in the girl's 

*• Schweinfurths Uwi of Africa. VoL IL p. 117. «* Qp. ett. VoLIL p. 258. *» Qp. eii. Vol I. p. W. 

M Bftnoroft, VoL m. p. 481. «t Maorioe's IndianK Af^qmHeu^ YoL V. p. 8K. 

«• Orimm's TWiomc Jfyifcolo^, Vol III. p. 1200. •• DyerU FoOt-Lof, p, 150. 

^ Bnmd'i Popular AnHqmiiu, Vol IL p. 118. *i Chambers's Book o/Dayi .p. 507. 
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** Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. ■* Information from Mr. Qorind Pisndit. 
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village, a ball of rice is waved round the boy's head and thrown away, and at the lucky 
moment grains of rice are thrown on the couple.^ In Poona, at Halulkhor weddings, the 
bride and bridegroom throw rice over the sacrificial fire and the water jars.** Among the 
Dekhan Kandj Brihmans a heap of earth sown with corn is the wedding devak or guardian.^ 
At their weddings, the Dekhan L6dhis raise a pile of rice at the door of the boy's house, which 
he kicks down.** Among the Tdlang Nhavis of Bijapnr the chief marriage rite is that the priest 
should throw rice over the boy and girl.** On Cobra Day,. Ndgpanchamt, in July, Prabhu women 
draw a picture of a cobra in grains of rice, and on the cobra throw pulse, parched grain, and pieces 
of plantains and eocoanuts.*^ The Dekhan Prabhu during his morning visit to his cow throws 
grains of rice over her, pours wat.er over her feet^ and goes round her.*^ At the Dekhan Kaudj 
Br&hmaa wedding, a measure of rice is set on the threshold of the boy's house, and the bride as 
she enters spills it.** The Dekhan Govardhan Bruhmaus throw grains of Indian millet over tne 
head of the boy at the thread-girding.^* At NIsik, when cholera breaks out, the leading . 
Brahmans collect in little doles from each house a small allowance of rice, put the rice in a cart, 
take it beyond the limits of the town, and there throw it away. This rioe is a Bcai>e into which 
has entered the evil influence of the cholera.'^ A^madnagar Brahman women in the after- 
noon go to a temple, or a place where sacred books are read, sit for a while, drop rice before 
the god or the reader, and in the rice trace the shape of a lotns.^^ Among tho Al;imadnagar 
Mh^s millet grains are thrown over the bride and bridegroom, and the bridegroom's mother 
waves burnt bread round them, and pours water at their feet.^ In K61hApur, if a 
man eats bread made of the seven grains — barley, wheat, sesamum, rdld^ mug^'^^ save 
and chinak, no spirit can harm him.^* The Bajp{its of Kathi&w&r distribute boiled: 
wheat on the day of naming.^* In the KarnAtak, the bride and bridegroom take rice out of two 
baskets and throw it over each other's head.'^ The Sh^nvts of K&nara fasten festoons of rice ears 
and mango leaves to their house lintel .7* The North Kanara LingAyats shower millet on the 
bride and bridegroom.^ In Belgaum, when the Mudaliar's corpse is laid on the pile, the mourners 
drop rice into the mouth.** Among Belgaum Yaddars, at their weddings, friends and relations 
throw rice on the heads of the bride and bridegroom.*^ During the festival of Dayamava in 
Dh^rwAr no corn-mills may grind com, apparently from the fear that, as Dayamava is more of 
a fiend than a guardian, the blessed influence of corn-grinding may annoy her, may even put 
her to flight.** Among Bijapur Shimpis, after the bride and bridegroom have been 
rubbed with turmeric paste, women throw rice on them, and wave lamps round them to guard 
them against unfriendly influences.** BijApur washermen throw grains of rice on the bride- 
groom to keep spirits from attacking him.** Among Sholapur Jihgars the priest mutters 
charms over the razor with which the boy is to be shaved, and drops red rice on it.** 
Among Shdl&pur Gdlak BrUhmans the boy at a thread-girding sits on rice.** Among the 
Shdlapnr Tirguls the family priest for ten days after a birth throws red rice over the 
mother.*^ Bice is used in emptying their divinity out of articles in which guardian power 
has been housed* 8o the Shdl4pur Jihgars, when the wedding bracelets, or kanhans, are 
no longer wanted, untie them, lay them in a plate, bow to them, and drop a pinch of 
rice over them, and their guardian power leaves them. The sense seems to be that 
the guardian influence in the bracelet is bowed out and leaves, and that the pinch 

w Op. eU. Vol. XTin. p. 804. •« Op. cit Vol. XVm. p. 488. •* Op. di. Vol. XVIII. p. 169. 

« Op. eit. VoL XVm. pp. 899, 400. «• Op. cU. Vol. XXHI. p. 256. 

^ Op. cU. Vol. XVIII. p. 244. « Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 237. 

•• Op. cU, Vol. XVin. p. 170. " Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 162. 

" Op. cit Vol. XVI. pp. 520, 521. " Op. eit Vol. XVn. p. 63. 

'• Op. cit Vol. XVn. p. 177. '* Phaseolua mungo. 

w Information from Mr. B. B. Vakh&rkar, B.A. '« Bombwy Oaxetteer, Vol. VIII. p. 120. 

'T Dubois, Vol. I. p. 310. '* Bombay Oazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 141. 

'• Op. dt VoL XV. p. 179. •• Op. cit Vol. XXI. p. 98. 

81 Op. eit. Vol. XXI. p. 177. «« Op. cU, Vol. XXI. p. 809. 

•» Op. eU. Vol. XXIIL p. 168. »* Op. eU. Vol. XXUI. p. 276. 

w Op. cit Vol. XX. p. 106. w Op. dt Vol. XX. p. 29. •» Qp. dt. Vol. XX. p. 42. 
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of rice is applied to prevent any wandering influence making its abode in the empty 
lodging.®® When a married girl comes of age, Shdlapur Komatis throw rice over the girl 
and her husband.®^ In the yearly village festival, in the Southern Maratha Country, every 
husbandman gets some grain and some flesh to bury in his fleld.^ Among the Eam&tak 
Muaalm&ns grains of rice are thrown after the dead, and during the Muharram festival, to scare 
evil, wheat and rice are pounded, spread on the ground, and pinches of them laid in the 
corners of the house. In Jain temples the worshipper strews grains of rice in the form 
of the svastihaf or guard-ended cross, in front of the image. A millet poultice is a 
common medicine with the Khonds.®^ The Khonds marry in the place where rice is 
husked .•* The OraoDS put rice in the corpse's mouth.®3 They throw rice on the um as 
they take it to the tomb, and sprinkle grain on the ground behind the bones to keep the 
spirit from coming back.®* Like Parsis, Oraohs believe that they please the gods when 
they make merry .•'^ At a Goud marriage rice is several times poured on the ground.®* The 
Madia G-onds pour handfuls of rice on the ground when the corpse is lifted, and drop some grains 
on the body.®^ Among the Bengal Koiris, the bride and bridegroom walk seven times round 
a pile of water vessels, spilling grain as they go.®® At a Beni-Isr4'il wedding, women touch 
the boy's knees, shoulders, and head with rice.®® The winnowing fan, probably owing to its 
connection with grain, is holy. It is one of the gods of the Nilgiri Irulas.^®® The Kots of 
Southern India fasten cords of rice-straw on trees or at the borders of fields.^ In Southern 
India, the chief rite in the new-year, pongoly or boiling, festival, is the boiling of 
rice.^ At the crowning of the chief of Eolastri (in Madras ?) in 1778, the chief was seated on 
a throne under a canopy, screened from sight till the lucky moment came. The chief 
priest thrice dropped rice on the chief's crown. When the third spiinkling was over, a 
great shout was i*aised.' Rice, coloured with saffron and vermilion and charmed, is used 
at pajd, or worship. This coloured rice is the proper offering to make to any one asked 
to a wedding or thread-girding.* Mourners in south ' India drop some grains of 
rice into the mouth of the corpse.^ In Ceylon, parched rice is scattered at special 
ceremonies connected with spirits.® According to the Persian sacred books, fasting brings 
the spirit of hunger and thirst. So with the P^rsSs fasting is wrong, and as with the Hindu 
Vaishnavas, feasting is a religious duty.^ It is said in the Avesta : — " At seed-corn spirits 
hiss, at shoots they cough, at stalks they weep, from thick ears of corn they fly. He 
who grows much corn sears the mouths of spirits with red-hot iron."® With the Pard belief 
that the man who grows grain scares flends may be compared the account given by a Eusopean 
writer (A. D. 1248) of a man who saw the Night Hunt coming, and rushed into a field 
because he was there safe. It is known, says the writer, that evil spirits cannot come into 
fields. Opinions differ as to the reason. Some say the Creator will not let them come^ because 
grain is useful to men ; others say the field guardians keep them off.® In a Japanese legend the 
son goddess throws rice to drive off darkness, that is, evil spirits.^® In Nubia, while crossing 
a certain valley each man throws grain on the ground as a spirit offering. ^^ In Greece, in the 
rites of Isis, baskets were carried filled with wheat or barley,*^ and in modern Greece wheat is 
strewn over the dead.^' The Romans offered millet cakes at the Palilia (21st April), 
because, says Ovid,i* the rustic gods take pleasure in millet. A trace of the older spirit- 

w Op. cii. Vol. XX. p. 114. H Qp. dU Vol. XX. p. 70. 

» JoMT. Ethno, 8oc, Vol. I. p. 99. ti Maophepson's Khonds, p. 59. w Op, dt. p. 65. 

w Dalton's DeacHpHve Ethnology of Bengal, p. 251. •* Op. cit, p. 261. •* Op. cit, p. 249. 

»« Hialop's Aboriginal Trihet of the Central Provt«c«#, App. L p. ▼. ^ Op. cit. p. 10. 

*» Dalton*8 Detcri^iive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 321. ■ »• Bombay Oaxetteer, Vol. XVHL p. 628. 

iw Balfour's Encydopwdia, Vol. V. p. 84. » Jovr. R. A. 8oc. Vol. XTEL p. 418. 

2 Dubois, Vol. II. p. 337. » Jones* Crownt, p. 429. * Dubois, Vol L p. 208. 

5 Op. cii. Vol. n. p. 207. 6 Jour. R. A.Soc. Vol. Xm. p. 522. 

' Bleek's Khordah Avegta, p. 135. » Qp. cit. Vol. I. p. 25. 

» Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III. p. 941, !• Reed's Japan, Vol. I. p. 30. 

" Burkhardf 8 Nubia, p. 184. » Maurice's Indian Antiquities, Vol. HI. p. 538. 

" Braud's Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 115. »* Ovid's Fasti, iy. 740-750. 
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scaring belief seems to appear in Ovid's remark,^^ that parched grain and salt purify. If a 
Cumbrian girl is jilted, the youths rub her with peas straw. ^^ At a Corsican wedding, 
from the balconies girls strew flowers and grains of wheat as the bride passes.^^ In 
old legends, Seth is said to have put three seeds in Adam's mouth.^^ In Ireland, formerly 
when any one entered upon a public office, women in the streets and girls from the windows 
sprinkled him and his attendants with wheat and salt.^® On St. Agnes' Eve, in Scotland, 
girls go into a field, and Bay : — " Agnes sweet and Agnes fair, hither, hither now repair."*^ In 
England, it was believed that straw would stop a witch. She could not step over it.*i In 
England, beans were sacred to the dead. They were supposed to contain the souls of the 
dead.** In England, wheat used to be strewn before the bride on her way to church.** 
Wheat ears are mentioned as worn with rosemary in wedding garlands in England in the six- 
teenth century.*^ In North England, when the last sheaf is cut, a figure is raised on a pole 
crowned with wheat ears, and adorned with ribbons, and is carried home in triumph. It is 
called the kern or corn baby. Each cottage has its kern baby made of oat cake.*^ That peas 
are ominous or magical is shewn by the North England saying : — '* Set a peapod with nine peas 
over the lintel, who ever comes in first will be your husband."** 

(To he continued,) 



SPECIMENS OP MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS. 

BY G. K. BETHAM. 

No. I. — The Manjguni'Purdna. 

This is a short history of the holy place of Manjgunl, known as Venkatiaa-Mdhatmya, 
and taken from the Mahdpurdna called Sahyddri-Khanda. 

Preliminary Notes. 

Mafljgnii^ 19 a small village situated in the west of the TalukA, or Revenue Sub-division, of 
Sirsly in the CoUectorate of North Eanara, Bombay Presidency. According to the latest 
enumeration it contains 35 houses, and boasts of a population of 362 souls (194 males and 
168 females). It is clean and healthy and possesses good water, and it is beautifully situated 
near the brow of the Western Ghifs. Though but a small village, it is a place of some local 
importance, on account of the large temple saored to &ri-VefLkatarama9a» which is located 
- there. 

The Manjgunl temple enjoys a yearly income of Rs. 1,600 from Government, which is given 
in lieu of the lands once attached to the temple, but now resumed. This income is supple- 
mented by the takings of the j&trA, or religious fair, which is held here annually. The 
yearly expenditure is estimated at about Rs. 800 ; the outgoings being laid out on the expenses 
of the fair, the pay of the temple attendants — about 20 — , and the expenditure on the daily 
worship of the idol. 

The fair is bield in the month of Chaitra^ the great day being the day of the full moon in 
that month. It commences six days before the day of the full moon, t. c, on the tenth 
of Chaitra, and on that day the image of Srf-Venkataramana is placed on the lower tier of 
the smaller or his two cars, dragged down to a tank and then brought back again. The god 
is thus taken every day for five days in the flower (or small) car, each day a fresh tier, or story, 

15 Qp. cU. ii. 20. ^* Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 4. 

n Sumt Anne Sage^ a novel (1868), Vol. II. p. 248. ^« Yule's Marco Pclo, p. 397. 

» Brand's Popular AniiqwHeg, Vol. III. p. 165. *• Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 184. 

M Henderson's ^olfc-Lore, p. 181. w Brand's Popular AnHqviHeSy Vol. I. p. 115.^ 

» Dyer's Folk- Lore, p. 198. ** Knight's Shakespeare, p. 82. 

a» Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 87. •* Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 19. 
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being added, till on the sixth day — the great day, the day of the fall moon — the idol is 
placed on the great car and dragged down to the tank. Before the great car is started, 
cocoannts in large numbers are broken on the wheels by the principal personages present, the 
cost of these cocoannts being defrayed from the temple funds. It is then dragged down to the 
tank, drums and other instruments being played before it, and camphor burnt in front 
of it. It is next dragged back and the idol reinstated in its place in the temple. The next 
day a quantity of red color is prepared in a large Yessel, which is kept for the purpose in front 
of the temple, and a great deal of horse-play ensues, the liquid being thrown over each other 
by the assembled people. With this the jdtrd, or religious fair proper, closes. 

About 2,500 is the average annual attendance at the fair, which lasts for about a fortnight. 
The people do not come from any great distance — sixty to seventy miles at the outside. Many come 
from below the Gh^fs, the bulk of the pilgrims being goldsmiths' and Havig Brahmans. From 
the sixth day before the full moon, that is, the day of the commencement of the jdtrd, during 
the time that the car is being dragged, all the BrAhmans present are fed at the temple expense : 
and on the g^reat day — the day of the full moon — a regular feast consisting of sweetmeats, etc., 
is given, and on this day the attendance of Bruhma^s is usually very large. Many people merely 
goto the fair to amuse themselves, but there is also a moderate attendance of bond fide pilgrims, 
who come with offerings of jewellery, money, etc. These offerings are usually intended to propi- 
tiate the god and gain his good offices in prospering their business or in securing the recovery 
of relations and friends from severe illness : they are also sometimes thank-offerings. Nearly all 
who come offer something at the shrine, however trivial it may be : small pieces of money, or 
fruit, such as plantains, cocoanuts, etc. 

There are two tanks at MaDJgnni : a large one in front of the temple and a smaller one on 
one side of it. The tank to the side is called the K6thl^ Tank, and it is supposed to be parti- 
cularly holy. Any one bathing in it is considered to have done as meritorious an action as if 
he had bathed a hardr of times in sacred springs. There is, however, but little water in it now, 
and so not much use of it is made by the pilgrims. There is plenty of water in the great tank, 
which has some twenty or twenty-five steps in it, by which people may descend or ascend. 
Near the great tank is a temple sacred to Hanumun and containing an image of that god. 

A certain amount of trading goes on during the fair. Little business is done during the 
days that the car is being dragged, but afterwards, that is, from the day of the full moon, 
trading commences in earnest, and it usually lasts on till the day of the next new moon. The 
principal articles offered for sale are brass and copper vessels, cloth, cocoannts, sweetmeats, 
spices, and sugar. 

The Hafljguni-Parft9a. 

SAta conversing with Vyilsa said : — " ! all-knowing and deeply learned Vy&sa, you 
have told me many notable stories. You have told me even about the origin of the Sahy&dri 
Mountains, but I am most anxious to hear what you have not yet told me of, and that is the 
story of holy Venka^ba, which is contained in the sacred history of god Vishnu. Be good 
enough therefore to relate it to me.*' 

VyAsa, in reply, said : — " Listen to me, Suta ! He who hears the story of the mosfc holy 
actions of the glorious Vishnu, as well as he who relates them to others will be successful and 
happy. Gri-Yishnu, after he had been kicked by Bhrigu ^ishi, left Vaikuntha and came down 
to Veiikatftdri, where, on account of its resemblance to Vaikuntha, he settled. The place 
abounded with tanks of pure water and various trees, plants, creepers, and flowers, such as the 
Asdka, the Punnfiga, etc. The demons, who resided in the place, being terrified by the presence 

1 K6tht, a granary, store-house : also a ocmpion term for a square in a mHh-agar, i. s„ for a salt-pan 
The term k6tM applies to either the KdnM or the Dh^na Ttrtha. I incline however to identify it with the 
Ph^nn-Ttrtha. A large tan1( might be the Kon^rl-Tirtha of the Pwr&ria, as it is square in shape and has steps on 
all four sides of it. 
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of Visbnu, fled from the spot, and assaming the forms of wild beasts they entered Bhi^taka, 
where they began to trouble the Risbis. The Rishis thereupon went in search of VislmTi, who, 
having assumed the name of Venkatdta^ had concealed himself on the hill or monntain of Vei^- 
kat4ohala and begged of him to relieve them from the troubles occasioned by the quondam demons 
(now wild beasts). Srt-Yenkatdsa, in reply, told them that he had come down from Vaikuntha 
to win Padmavati for his wife, and also to protect his devotees. He further told them to be in 
readiness to assist him in his matrimonial designs, and in return, should they prove useful to 
him, he promised to remove the cause of all their griefs and anxieties. Accordingly, Srl-Yetfkkatdsa^ 
after he had won Lakshmi, started from the ^S^hAchala Mountain with her, attended by 
Vishvaksfcna and other followers, and made a circuit in order to protect his worshippers, and to 
relieve them of their cares. He pursued and killed all the wild beasts he met with, and in doing 
this he travelled a considerable distance. He traversed the countries of Ch6|a and PiLadya, and 
bathed in the river K&vSrt. He crossed many rivers, among others the N^travatl, so called 
because it took its rise from the eyes of YarahasvAmin, when he was living in theSahyadris, and 
the EumAradhara,^ both the Tungu and the BhadrA, which begin from Yarahasv^min's 
jaws, and the S6ma' and the AghnAsini,^ and thus seeking for a suitable shady and well-watered 
resting place, he eventually settled down near to a beautiful tank called yaAka^ which is 
situated to the west of the river Aghan&sint." 

S^ta then asked Yy&sa to tell him about the origin of the tank, and how it came by its 
name, whereupon Yy&sa replied : — 

*' Hear, then, SAta^ the (history of the) origin of the blessed tank. 

Once upon a time a ^i^hi called Kafika, (a person) of profound learning and great piety, 
in the course of his travels, during which he had bathed in many sacred streams and exercised 
great charity, came at length to the Rishi-Parvata, on a mountain in the Sahyadn Range. Here 
he found many Rishis living, namely, Bh^radv&ja, Kausika* J&bali, Kusyapa and others, with 
several demi-gods, Gandharvas, Apsaras, KumSras, and Siddhas. He, therefore, resolved to remain 
in the place for a long time. On one occasion, when he went into the snrrounding forest to 
gather fruits and roots, he saw the birds and beasts gasping in the great heat of the sun, and 
suffering much from the want of water, which was not obtainable in the forest. Being filled 
with compassion for these helpless creatures, he created a tank, from which they could get 
water to drink, and which would likewise be generally useful. He used also to bathe every 
day in the tank himself, and commenced practising very severe austerities. ^rl-Bhagavat, 
the husband of Kamalfl, was much pleased with the piety and devotion of the l^ishi, and in 
consequence, after the lapse of some time, he appeared to him and promised to give him 
whatever he might desire. The holy man then asked that it might be ordained, that from that 
day he himself, as well as all others who should bathe in the tank, might receive absolution 
from all sins and thus obtain salvation. He also asked that the tank might be called after him. 
^rt-Bhagavat, being pleased at the request, promised to grant it, with the addition that great 
worldly happiness should likewise be the portion of all believers bathing in the tank, and then, 
having said this, he disappeared. Since that time the tank has been known by the name of 
Eanka-hrada (or the tank of Kanka).*' 

After hearing the above, SAta asked Vyasa to tell him, whether there was any instance of 
any one having been freed from sin and its consequences, by bathing in the blessed tank, to 
which Vyasa replied : — " Hear from me, SAta, this ancient and mysterious history. Once 
upon a time Nftrada, on the occasion of a visit to the holy city of K^, saw a beautiful woman 
performing her devotions. He asked her who she was, and why she was thus doing penance : 
whereon GangA gave answer thus : — * N^rada, all persons leave their sins in me, and go 

3 A river rising from the eyes of VarAhasTftini ; lit., the taker away of yicginity [EaumArahara ?]. 
> The name of a small stream near Gdkar^ 

* The Aghanliiini or Tfidit river, rises near Sirs! in North Kanara and falls into the Arabian Sea : known 
looally under the name of Bonihalla also. 
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awaj free. I am thas doing penance in order to get rid of these sins, which are a greats 
burthen to me, and to gain salvation. I am indeed fortnnate to meet with yon now thus. 
Advise me as to what I should do.' " Narada then said : — * O woman, dri-YenkafSsa has 
come down (from Vaikuj^tha) to relieve all people of their sins, and he has taken np his abode 
near the waters of the Kanka-hrada in the Sahj&dris, and has promised to bestow complete 
absolution and salvation on those who bathe in those waters. If you join the river Sv^dini^ 
your wishes will be g^tified.' Accordingly, the (river) Ganges, which had assumed the form of 
a woman, took its course through the rocks, and joined itself to the SvMint, the warm water 
of which is said to be the sweat of &rt Venkatdaa. Having done this it pass^ on under the 
name of the Sitala-Ganga to Veiikatdsa, and so on to the Kahka-hrada. There being purified, 
it (or she) once more returned to yira9asf, being, however, directed by Venkattsa to repair 
thither (i. e., to the Kanka-hrada), on one Sunday in the month of M^ha every year.'* 

Yy&sa then said further :—'* Brahma and Mah^a assumed the forms of a cow and calf 
respectively and came to Sri-Venkatdsa (at the Kanka-hrada), but were unable to ascend the 
stone on which he was reclining. Sri-Yenkatesa, taking pity on them, caused the stone to 
become soft. After this the cow and the calf used to ascend the stone and bathe the image of 
Yenkatdsa every morning and evening in milk. A Brahma^, observing this, used to feed them 
regularly every day, in return for which devotion they bestowed much wealth upon him, they 
themselves meanwhile wandering about in the jungles.'' 

After hearing this, Siita asked Yyftsa to tell him (the story of) the origin of the S6ma 
and Aghanftbini Bivers. 

Yyasa then said : — ** DakshaprajApati gave his thirty-three daughters in marriage to Chan- 
dra. . Of these Chandra loved only R6hint, and neglected the others, wherefore in their wrath 
they cursed him. To avert the evil of the curse, Chandra, by the advice of his guru^ 
made a Uhga, to which he gave his own name, and began to do penance. While thus engaged 
in worship, ParamSlvara suddenly appeared from the lihga, and striking the earth with the 
trMla he held in his hand, he caused water to rise out of the earth, wherewith he freed 
Chandra from the consequences of the curse. This holy water, rising as it does in the Sahya- 
dris, flows south for a distance of twenty-four miles, and then turning backwards it joins the 
Chandikd,^ whence receiving the names of the Somughanasint? and Kamughanasini^ Rivers, 
it passes to the south of G6karna and falls into the Western Sea." 

SAta then asked Yyasa what further deeds were done by Brl-VeiUcatdba, while resident 
in the Kafika-hrada. 

Yy&sa replied:— ••While Srl-Yenkatgsa was thus reclining on the stone, a y6gin called 
Tirumala^ a follower of Yish^u, after travelling all over the world and visiting many sacred 
places, came at length to this very spot, which from its shade and the presence of the Kanka- 
hrada, appeared to be very charming. After bathing in the tank and performing his usual daily 
ceremonies, he drank some water, and then seating himself under a tree he commenced meditat- 
ing deeply (upon Yishnu). Presently he heard a voice from the skies saying:—* O Tirumala 
Togin, Sri-Yenkatfisa and his attendant deities are on the stone that is in Kanka-hrada here. 
Take him from this place and convey him to Mafljgunl, which lies in a northerly direction 
from here. Arrived there establish me (sic) near the kuttat^ which is at the foot of an As6ka 
tree, situated to the west of the Somaghan^sini. To the north-east of the huUa lies the 
Konlri^^ Tirtha, and in this ttrtha a good deal of treasure has been buried by one Yasa 

» Synonymous with the PAtaia-(Janga; li<., sweat of 6rl-Venkat^a. 

* A small stream rising in the Western Qhtts near D^tmani, North KAnara. ^ The AghanA^in! of 8dma. 

* The Aghanfi^int of KAma, the name of a small stream near Gdkarna. These two streams are afflaents of the 
Aghan&^inl or T&drt rirer. 

> [Hutta means * an anthill ' in Kanarese.] 

!• A sqnare pond or tank with stepsi on all fonr sides (Kanarese). 
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(bj name). From this store (of treasare) take as much as jou need for erecting the seat 
and finish the work as soon as possible.' On hearing these commands issued from the skies, 
TinimalaY6gin swooned with delight, and while thas lying in a trance, he beheld as in a dream 
Sri-Yenkat^, resplendent in appearance with his bow and arrows, discus, spear and his other 
weapons in his hands, and adorned as to his person with all sorts of jewellery and ornaments, 
who thus addressed him : — *I am much pleased with your devotion. Since I left Venkat&dri 
I have travelled far and wide and seen many countries, and now I wish to take up my residence 
for the future in the Sahyadri, or, as it is sometimes called, the Pa£chimftdri. Continue to 
worship me devoutly and I will bestow salvation on you. I will also assume your name and 
dwell there with my attendant deities. Maiijgnni is a sacred place, and is blessed by the 
presence of five twthas, called respectively the Chakra Tirtha, the Dhenu Tlrtha,^^ the Patanya^' 
Tirtha, the Indu Ttrtha," and the Pllpanasinl Tirtha.** Take me then from this place, 
and carry me till you feel my weight sensibly inci*ea8ed, and when that comes to pass 
establish me in that place. Awake, therefore, from your dream.' So saying he clapped his 
hands and vanished. Tirumala Togin woke up, pleased and joyful, from his refreshing sleep 
and happy dream, and forthwith proceeded to remove the image of Veukatfisa from the stone 
on which it was placed. While looking at it with great joy, he inadvertently let fall the chisel 
which he had in his hand on to the left side of Vliikatesa, thereby causing a wound from which 
the blood flowed freely. When Tirumala Y6gin perceived this he prostrated himself before 
the image and began to weep bitterly ; when he again heard a voice from above, as on the 
previous occasion, saying : — * Press the wound with thine hand and the bleeding will cease.' He 
accordingly did as he was told and the flow ceased; he then took the idol up in his hands to 
convey it to iMaiijguni as directed. On his doing this, the cow and the calf assaulted him 
violently, striking him with their heads but not goring him, which terrified the ydgin very much, 
and he called upon Veukatesa to come to his aid, whereupon a voice again came from above 
proclaiming : — * Know who this holy man is.' On hearing this the cow and the calf desisted 
from their attacks, and the cow bathed the idol in its milk, and the gods, casting aside their 
disguises, appeared in their true forms (/. e., as Brahma and Siva). The yogin then again 
took up the idol, and, as it was smirched with blood aud milk, he washed it in the waters 
of the Kaiika-brada. This made the water impure and so Tirumala implored the 
sun to cleanse it, whereupon the sun, assuming the form of a swan, removed all the im- 
purities and threw them on to the edge of the tank. After vTashing himself once more in 
the water thus purified, Tirumala, under the direction of Brahma, applied gSpxhandatui of the 
earth from the edge of the tank, and then proceeded in a northerly direction. 

*' Brahmft and Mab€8a (that is, the cow and the calf) then addressed ^ri-YenkatSaa as 
follows : — • god, we have devoted ourselves, soul and body, to your service until now ; 
what reward will you bestow upon us in return * ? Sri-VeokatSsa replied thus : — * Those who 
in future shall worship your foot-prints on this rock, in the form of a cow and calf, shall obtain 
the reward which is the meed of those who observe gopathamahdvrata^^^ and those who 
worship the foot-prints of a cow and a calf together shall obtain the same reward as though 
they had given away a cow and a calf together in charity. Return now to your native place.' 

*• Tirumala Yogin then, still carrying the idol, advanced further and further into the 
forest, till at length feeling the weight (of the image) intolerable, he set it down on a white- 
ants ' nest while he rested. After resting himself suflBciently, he essayed to lift the image once 
more, but was unable to do so ; and while struggling with the weight, he once more heard a voice 
from above saying : — * O Tirumala, this is the sacred and beautiful spot called Manjguni. 
Seat the image here.' Overcome with joy, Tirumala lifted the idol, which no longer resisted 
his efforts and placed it in the appointed spot near the As6ka tree, and having done this, he 

" I. 6., the cow-Bpring. " Lit., poetry. The spring B»cred to poetry or verse : the spring of recital. 

>« J. e., the moon- spring. i* J. e,, the sin-cleansing spring. '* Worship of oow and calf. 
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'Worshipped it. While thus engaged, he heard voices reciting the FSdas and chanting Hara^ 
KirtanaSt and the sonnd of drums of Tarioas descriptions being beaten, and he, therefore, bent his 
steps in that direction* On arriving at the place he espied S6m^§a, wherenpon he hastily 
tamed back again without performing any obeisance, or in any way acknowledg^g him. 
Paramdsvara then said to his wife Parvati : — '0 D6v!, this yogin is devoted to Vishnn, and 
spends his life in his service and in performing his works. AU the gods are willing to help 
him in this, and we also should go. To him all gods are alike/ Parvatt replied : — 'Oh Mahesa \ 
you may go, if you like to help one who did not acknowledge our presence by even bowing down 
before us, ' and so saying she cursed all gods to be stones. Mahdsvara, considering this unjust 
on the part of his wife PArvat!, left her and went away to the North-East, with the intention of 
being kind to, and assisting the jh/tnis, devotees and others who are zealous in his service. 
There he assumed the form of Panchanana, and began practising severe austerities. His wife 
Parvat!, in a dejected mood, went to a place which was half a yojana away to the South-East. 
Here she met the Rishi NSrada, who was going to visit Sri-Veiikatesa, who had now taken up 
his abode near the Sdmughanasini river, so as to be near Tirumala YSgin, whom he loved. 
Acting on the advice she received from Nfirada, Parvatt bathed in the waters of the Kauka- 
hrada and of the Sdmighanasini, and then she worshipped her son Ganapati, so that she 
might succeed in her object." 

Siita then asked Vyasa : — "What did Tirumala do at the foot of the A86ka tree?*' 
VyAsa replied: — "When Tirumala returned from his hurried visit to SdmSsa, he found Srf- 
Vefikat^sa in the form of an idol, so he fell prostrate before the image in a swoon. Mean- 
while Narada having sent PArvatt off as described above, came to Tirumala. He saw 
him lying senseless, and the god Sri-Vehkatesa turned to stone. Being surprised at this, he 
played upon his vind, in order to propitiate Jayadftsvara. Tirumala Y6gin thereupon recovered 
from his swoon, and begged of Narada to restore Srl-Venkat^sa to his former condition. 
NArada replied : — * You have committed two sins: one is that you let your chisel fall on the sacred 
person of Sri-Yenkatfi&k, and the other is, that you did not make obeisance to S6m^. Go, 
therefore, to the North-East where Siva is performing austerities, and then go to the South-East 
of this place where PArvatl is worshipping Ganapati, and pray to her devoutly. You will then 
be absolved from your sins, and ^rl-Venkatfesa will be as he was before. Build a temple and 
place (the image of) Srl-YenkatSsa in it. All the gods will be present at the installation, and 
so will I.' So saying NArada departed. Tirumala Ydgin took out of the E6n6ri-Tirtha as 
much gold as he needed and erected the temple. He then, by the direction of Nfirlkyana, bathed 
in the Brahma-Tirtha, and bringing water from the Skanda-TIrtha he poured it over Narayana 
and Paramftsvara, the latter having now assumed the form of PanchaliDga,^^ and worshipped 
both gods. He then came to the Chakra-Tlrtha and begged for help in bis work from Mftruti* 
After this he went to the South-East whither Parvati had gone, and after duly performing 
obeisance to her, he begged of her to be present at the installation ceremony of the idoU 
He then went to the Kdnfiri-Tirtha, which, having been dug out by Nftruyana's chahra, 
contained in its waters the efficacy of all sacred waters, and performing all his daily cere- 
monies, such as sndna, sandhyd, etc., and thus being made free from sin be came and 
presented himself before Srl-Veiikatlsa, who thereupon appeared before him in a living 
form. The ySgin worshipped him, and then summoned many learned Brdhmans well versed 
in Vedic lore. Brahma and other deities were also invited, and then, in accordance with the 
forms and ceremonies prescribed in the Vishnu Agama, he placed Srl-VenkatMa on the spot 
indicated by him, at the happy hour of noon on the fourteenth day after the full moon of 

1* Fiifichalioga refers to the local legend of GokarnA : the five U^ot are : ^ 

(1) Sh^jl^yara in Sh^}Tl4 near K&rwAr. 

(2) MahAbal«lyara in G6karn4. 

(8) SiddhMvara in SiddhMiyar near G6karn4. 

(4) DhArMvara in DhMshTar, fije miles sontb of Knmta. 

(5) MnnUivara in Mnrdtehvar. 
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Philgona. After the instaUation, ^ri-Yenkat^sa was bathed by all present in panchdmrUa 
and with the juice of panchaphala in the manner laid down in the mantras^ and then thej 
dried him with a soft white towel, removing all moisture, and having done this they decorated 
him with sweet scented flowers and with suvarnahStaM,^'' They put a crown on his head, 
and lace on his neck, and adorned him with kiyitra^^ kavachoy^^ and maharchlcundala,^ 
After worshipping him thus, naivSdya was performed with all sorts of delicate dishes, sweet 
fruits and betel leaves : then followed mangaldratt,'*^ with all sorts and kinds of drums, dancing, 
singing and mantraSy and this was succeeded by the namaskdra. After this Tirumala did 
obeisance to the Brahmans with sugarcane and flowers, and presented ornaments and clothes 
to all, satisfying all completely. He also fed them sumptuously, and then received their 
blessing. He passed that night in vigil (as enjoined by the idstrai) and performed the usual 
daily ceremonies early in the morning. He then performed the rites of rathJoteava and 
vasantotBavOj and the next day he performed avabhritha,'^^ tirtha-sndna and the yojands. While 
these sacred ceremonies were in progress Parvati rejoined Paramesvara and became happy 
through the good offices of Sri-Veiikat^a.*' 

Vyasa then further said to Sftta : — "N^rada asked Sri-Yenkat^ to use his influence to get 
all the gods to settle in his neighbourhood for the good of his devotees, whereupon ^ri-Yenkatlsa 
looked at Lakshmt with a smile. Then Mahishamardini, takiog with her the Dhruva-linga, 
which was to the east of the Chandik^,^ went to the north-west, where she settled. This place is 
called DSvlmam.2* A young prince, called Dhruva,^ brought the Dhruva-linga, (so called from 
that circumstance) from G6karnaas far as D6vimaai, and when feeling tired by the weight of the 
lihga and by the heat of the sun he placed it there. Half a league from there is the Suvarna- 
kanda Ttrtha, near which lives Suvarnak^sini,^ the daughter of a Rishi. Half a leagae from 
thence is the sacred place called Lakshmi-pada-dvaya.^ To the north-west of Manjguni 
SdmSsvara i*esides, in order to protect good people by the command of Hari. 

''MahSsa had told his son (Janapati of the quarrel between Parvat! and himself, and 
how she had cursed all gods to be stones, and he had therefore advised him to go 
elsewhere and seek a quiet and safe resting place in the village of Navanlta,*® which was 
situated in the Paschimidri, Gknapati was accordingly wandering with his wives Siddhi, 
and Buddhi,^ and was travelling with them, when he came to Manjguni and found a crowd 
of gods and people assembled there. He also saw the ratha with Srt-Yenkatlsa seated 
in it. Maruti told him that his father was there ; whereupon, filled with fear, he and his 
wives fled eastward. M&ruti told 6rl-Yenkat5sa about this, and ParamAsvara also came to 
hear of it, whereupon, getting angry, he cursed Ganapati and his wives to be turned into stones, 
and then in high dudgeon he retired to the north-west. Ganapati and his wives were accord- 

17 Long yellow flowers of the PandaniifS odora-tissimut : a tree speoiftlly sacred to KAma. 

i8 An amulet worn on the npper arm. i> Armour. 

^ Ear-rings in the form of fishes : worn by males only. 

<i The ceremony of waving a platter hearing a hnming lamp round the head of an idol at the close of worship. 

*s Bathing at the end of a principal sacrifice for purposes of purification. 

^ Lit, belonging to Oha94l (I>urg& D^vi), a small stream in the Western Ghfits rising near DMmant. 

^ A small hamlet in the Western Gh&t^, situated at the head of the D^ylmanl pass, twenty-one miles south- 
west of Sirsl and seventeen miles to the east of Kumta. 

^ Possibly the Bftshtrak&ta prince of this name is indicated. His other names were Nirupama, Kali- 
vallabha, and Dh&r&yarsha. One of the five Unga$ is located at Dhfirdshvar on the coast, five miles south of Kumta 
and some twenty miles distant from Ddytmant. 

V Lit, J the golden>haired one : she was one of the numerous daughters of the Rishi Daksha by PrasiitL Her 
story, which is told further on in this MahAimya, resembles in some points that of Danae. 

27 The print of Lakshml's two feet. 

^ Lit,, fresh butter. In the text the name of some small hamlet : untraceable. 

tt It is evident that this is allegorical. Ganapati is usually represented as unmarried. He is, however, 
the patron whose aid is invoked at the commencement of every undertaking, and he is also the god of wisdom. 
Siddht, as the peraonificatiou of a being of great parity and holiness, and Buddhi, typical of wisdom, are here 
depicted as his wives or attendants : helpful to Lim in both of his characters. 
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ingly turned into stones before they had walked a leagae and a half to the eastward of 
Man jgun). . Mah^sa coming to the place shortly afterwards, and seeing the sad condition 
of Ganapati, prayed to Vishnu, upon which Narada went to Sri- Venkat^ and besought him to 
be merciful. But VenkatSsa said to Narada : — * No one can release a son from the curse of his 
father 2 therefore let him (t. e„ Gku^apati) settle at Dr6i^lpiip,'^ and protect the faithful there. 
Let him grant the petitions made by devotees at that place. Let him become famous under 
the name of Stita-Vin&yaka within the circle of my influence, ^aukara, under the form of 
Paiichalinga, will protect devotees near my residence. Ganapati will remain at R^vanbhand- 
pur,^i and will take care of the faithful there : while my servant, the devoted Maruti, will 
protect the (outlying) villages. Let all the other gods, who have come here settle with their 
attendants, live round about this place, according to their pleasure.* Narada was much pleased 
at hearing this, and from that time forward 'Sri-Venkatesa, under the name of Tiriimal66ay 
took up his abode in the sacred place of Manjguni, surrounded by deities, attendants and the 
sacred springs." 

SAta then asked Vyasa : — ** What is the story of the K6nftri-Tlrtha P Why did Vasu 
bury treasure in it ? " 

Vyasa, in reply, said : — "In the Krita-yuga there lived in the town of Yaijayanttpura^ a 
pious merchant, by name Padmadhara. He lived a happy and contented life, with his sons 
and grandsons, and, under the guidance of learned Brahmans, devoted himself to the service 
of Madhuk^sa. He had one son, who wasted his father's money in sinful pleasures. The 
merchant pleaded with him but in vain, for the son paid no attention to his remonstrances, so 
he at last turned him out of his house and even weut to the length of having him turned out of 
the village. The son, thereupon, repented of his misdeeds, and wandering in the forest began to 
pray to Narayana, fasting. After a little while the god presented himself before him, with his 
sankha, chakra, gadd^ and padma in his hands, and requested Vasu (which was the name of the 
son) to ask of him whatever he might desire, and then taking up some water from the K6ndri. 
Tirtha, he sprinkled it over his head and made him pure. Again he asked him what he wanted. 
Vasu, on beholding Vishnu, worshipped him, and begged of hi m to grant him great wealth in 
this life and eternal happiness in the next. Vishnu granted his request : and then saying 
that the waters of the Kdn§ri, or Ghakra, Tirtha, which he created by means of his chahra, 
would remove the sins of all who bathed in it, he disappeared. 

" Some time after the expulsion of Vasu from his home his father, the merchant, yielding 
to the entreaties of his wife Padmin!, despatched a number of camels (under the charge of 
numerous servants) laden with much treasure for his son Vasu. A note was attached to the 
forehead of each camel, stating that the treasure was for Vasu. He ordered his servaints to 
bring back the treasure should they be unable to find his son. The servants, in their quest) 
^vandered over hill and dale, and through towns and villages, till at length being thirsty, they 
turned aside into a forest which lay to the west of them. Here they found water, but Indra 
was disporting himself therein with his wives. Nevertheless, they proceeded towards it. Indra 
seeing them, became enraged, and seizing some huge rocks he hurled them into the air. These 
falling to the ground, produced a dreadful noise, and caused dust and mist and water to rise and 
splash in large quantities. The servants, on beholding these terrifying phenomena, forsook the 
camels, and fled in every direction. The camels (left untended) went on wandering aimlessly in 
the forest, till at length they came to the spot where Vasu was residing. He saw the notes on 
their foreheads, and on reading their contents found that the treasure with which they were 
laden was meant for him, and he therefore took possession of it. He led a very pious life after 
this, and at the end, when death was approaching, he buried all his treasure in the K6n6ri- 

^ Lit., the Tillage of the watering trough. *> Lit, the village of tbe train or line of striped bnllooks. 

'< Also called Jayantt : the modem Banavasi, a town on the extreme eastern frontier of North Kanara, some 
fifteen miles sonth-east of Sirst. 
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Tirfcha, and after death he went to holy Vaikaatha. This is the improving story of K6n8ri, and 
how it came to be fall of treasare. There are other springs also, called respectively Brahma, 
Shanmnkha, Vinayaka, and Bilva." 

Siita then said to Vyasa : — " Tell me, what kinds of austerities were practised by Tirumala 
Y5gin.'* Vyasa replied : — " He satisfied the Brahmans, and gave them much money, so that they 
might worship VenkatSaa according to the forms laid down in the mantras of Vishnu. He worship- 
ped VefikatSsa thrice a day, and at the ninth hour he prayed and bowed down before his image ; 
and on the twelfth, fifteenth and thirtieth day of every month he presented special ofEerings and 
took the god about in his car. He used also to worship the attendant deities of Vishnu every 
day with the usual (or customary) offerings, and also with occasional (or special) ones. He 
offered delicate dishes of food as sacrifice, dishes such as sdlyanna,^^ supuy^ ghritay^^ pdyasa,^^ 
rndsha-hhaksha,^^ vatihd,^^ idli-tandula,^^ atirasa^^^ madhu^^^ mudgd-hhaksha^^ apttpa-poUkdj^ 
chahguliy^^ mSdafcaj^^ and also plaintains, jack- fruit, etc. In the season of Vasanta-ritu sacrifice 
(naivedya) was offered by means oipdnaka,^^ In the month of Karttika rows of lights were lighted 
in front of the idol (^image). In the season of H^manta-ritu naivedya was performed by means 
of huggi^^^ hhakri^^ guda^^^ ghrita, patola^^^ kakkdla^^^ visvarekha,^^ kushmdnda^ and with fruits 
such as grapes, dates, jack-frait, pomegranates, and also with other good ripe fruits full of 
seeds (bijapHra) ; also with pin'supdri. In this way he passed many years in the company of 
many saints, worshipping the god. At length, by the direction of Hari, he made a pilgrimage 
to Giri, whereon the god revealing himself to him in his true (or original) form, his soul 
became merged in his. In a former life this yogin had been a Brahman called MMhava (now 
under the name of Tirumala) and, as a reward for the severe austerities he had practised in 
Veukatadri, he obtained salvation," 

Siita then said to VyAsa : — " Tell me when VenkatSsa proceeded from Giri, what he did, 
what object he had, where he stopped, and what form he assumed." 

Vyasa replied : — "In order to destroy cruel beasts and to protect his worshippers, VenkatSsa 
held a conch shell and a bow in his right hands and a chakra and arrows in his left hands, and 
having wooden sandals (on his feet) he went to live at Manjgun! in the Sahyadri mountains. 
One day, when Narada came to Veiikatagiri, he saw Padm ivati performing austerities, because 
her husband had left her, and he addressed her thus : — * Oh goddess ! your husband is staying 
in the Sahyadris : go there and be happy.' On hearing this she went away, wandering on 
through villages and towns, deserts and forests, hills and dales, till she came at length to the 
Suvarpakunda. She bathed in that pool, and was performing her devotions, when suddenly 
a woman named Suvan^akd^inl made her appearance from the middle of the pool and told 
Padmavati her story, which was as follows : — Once upon a time when Indra came to the pool 
to disport himself with his wives, he caused a shower of gold to fall into it for her (Suvarna- 
k^ini's) sake, for the space of about six hours. She then gave Padmavati some butter, and 
saying that her wishes would be gratified she disappeared. Padmavati then walked for 
about six miles in a north-easterly direction, looking everywhere for Veukat^sa in a despairing 
kind of way. While wandering thus she unexpectedly met Tirumala Ydgin, who was perform- 

^ I. e.t oooked rioe. ■* Broth, soup. ** Qht : olarified butter. ** A dish of rice, milk and engar. 

^ Cakes or oooked food : more especially cakes made of the best kind of uddUj a split pea or pulse {Phaseolus 
radiaiu8 or max). 

» Cakes made of pulse flour fried in oil or butter. » The very best kind of rioe. 

*> Sweet cakes made of rioe and sugar and fried in ght, ^^ Honey. 

*3 Cakes made of mudgA, a kind of bean. Also oooked mudgd, 

*' Light and rich bread or cakes: apd^pa by itself signifies this i pdrikd or pdlikA means simply cakes, and is 
therefore more or less tautologicaL 

** Excellent — the best — molasses. [Compare the Kanaresech,t(/u2t.] ^^ Sweetmeats. 

46 Cooling drink : especially acidulated drink such as lemonade, tamarind water, etc. 

^"^ Boiled rice mixed with any split pulse, salt, etc. ^* Loaves or cakes of bread : the classic form of hh&hara, 

*» Molasses, coarse sugar. w a dish composed of rice, flour, pumpkin or cucumber, sugar, etc. 

« All-spice {Myrtu8 pimmta), w A variety of cucumber. " A pumpkin gourd {Cucurbiia Pejpo), 
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ing his round of one hos round Venkat^sa. On seeing her he guessed from her face what the 
object was that she had in view, and he therefore said to her : — ' ^ri-Venkat^ is living only 
about two hos from here : join him and be worshipped in company with him by my devoted 
disciples.* She consented to do this gladly, and went and settled down on the right side of 
Sri-Venkat6sa." 

Yyasa then said to Siita : — ' Now listen and I will tell you the Btory of the Bilva-Tlrtha. 

" A Brahmao devoted to Bhairava was going to the Sahy&dris with the intention of 
worshipping him on the day of the Mahasivaydga. While going (there) he lost his way 
in the forest, and being unable to find it, he betook himself to prayer without food, and without 
performing his usual devotions. Bhairava, therefore, determined to succour his devotee, and for 
this purpose he assumed the form of a bull, his wife taking that of a cow, and appeared "before 
him like ordinary cattle, returning homewards with the herds.- The Brahman, on seeing them, 
followed them with the fruits, etc., he had brought with him as offering^, determining to worship 
Bhairava after entering the town at least. Bhaii*ava thereon immediately appeared to the 
Brahman in a very tall form, and commanded him to erect a temple to him as high as he 
was himself, and such as would command from it a view of G6kariia : in return for which he 
promised to bestow much wealth upon him. As Bhairava was disappearing after this, the bull 
as if to lower bis pride struck his head with his horn, and the cow poured its milk upon him^ 
and then they both vanished : on perceiving this, the Brahman worshipped the lingat and 
wreathed it with bel-fiowera and leaves. Upon this being done, Bhairava again assumed a 
human shape and spoke thus : — ' O Brahman, a little distance away to the east of this place 
there is a Tirtha, throw the &^/-leaves you have adorned me with into it, take a bath in it, and 
then go still further east when you will meet Sdm^vara. Worship him as well as myself with 
pahchadravya^ devoutly. ori-YenkatSda will do what you desire : ' and saying this he 
disappeared. Accordingly he (the Brahman) searched for the spring, and when he found it he 
threw the &^/-leaves and the fruit into it. In the last ^t4^a, a Gandharva had forced a 
woman, named Ambala,^* for his sensual pleasure. She in her wrath cursed him to be a fish 
until he eat ^Z-leaves, which had been consecrated by being placed on the head of a Sivalinga. 
This Gandharva had in consequence wandered through many rivers and tanks in 
the gaise of a fish, till at length he had come to this tank. When the leaves therefore 
fell into the tank, the fish eat them all, and thus, being freed from the curse, it resumed 
its original (or rightful) form of a Gandharva. And then addressing the Br&hman, he said : — r 
' O pious and faithfal Brahman, I have regained my former state through the leaves which 
you have thrown into the water : so let this spring be known in future as the Bilva-ttrtha. 
Those who bathe in it will be purged from all sin committed by them in their former 
births.' So saying the Gandharva returned to his native place. The Brahman was greatly 
surprised at hearing this, and from that time forth he used to bathe daily in that spring, and 
worship Bhairava and YehkatSsa, till he finally obtained eternal happiness. I have told you this 
story as briefly as I could. It is from this story that the spring derives its name. He who 
hears it or reads it will become pure and attain to Svarga." 

Yy4sa said : — *' Oh Silta ! in the last yuga^ Skanda and Yinayaka, when boys, contended 
with each other, and they came to their father, Mahdsvara, and enquired of him thus : — * Tell 
us, O father, which of us two is the wiser and braver ?' Their father told them to go and 
ask Brahmil. They therefore went to Brahma-16ka, and there they saw BrahmA with Sarasvatt 
by his side. Brahma knowing their errand took up some water in his bands from his 

M The Ave elements of Immortality, ». e., (1) milk, (2) cnrdB, (8) g\i, (4) honey, (5) sugar, which make np the 
mixture poficMmri^a, in which an idol is bathed. 

^ The name of the yonngest daughter of a king of KAIt and wife of YiohitraTlrya. She became the mother of 
Pft94u by Vy&sa, the brother of YichitraTlrya : — the latter dying childless. There is a oorions likeness here to 
the Jewish law enjoining the raising up of seed to a brother dying without issue. AmbaU is also the name of one 
of the Apsaras. It is probable that she is the indifidual indicated in the text. 
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hamandalu^ and said : — * I am going to throw this water down to the earth. Which- 
ever one of yon can drink it all up in the air without letting any of it reach the earth, 
will be looked upon as the wiser and braver of the two, and he shall be as happy as if he 
had bathed, given tithes, observed ceremonies and worshipped on the earth.' So saying he 
threw a little water in a very thin stream into the deva-ttrtha. Shanmukha and Vinayaka tried 
very hard to drink up all the water, while it was in the act of falling, but they did not succeed 
(in doing so). The water fell down on to the earth in the Sahyadri mountains, and it fell so 
quickly that it would have been impossible for even Vayu to have caught it. Being very angry 
and disappointed, they (i. e., Shanmukha and Vinayaka) began to pray to 6iva. He and his wife 
Gauga^^ came and said : — * Your efforts are vain, you had much better do as Brahma tells you. 
The water that fell from the hands of Brahma shall be known as the Brahma-Tirtha, and he 
who bathes in it shall go to heaven.' On hearing this, Knm&ratook some water, charged with 
the efficacy of his austerities, and threw it down in front of the Brahma-Tirtha. He then 
bowed down before MahSsa and prayed to Brahma, whereupon Brahma, being pleased, told 
him that the water he had thrown down should be known as the Kumftra-Tirtha. He who 
bathes in these two tirthas shall obtain the same amount of merit as if he had bathed in the 
Ganges and in the Q^davari. This Kumura-Tirtha is at the foot of the mountains. The two 
springs are in the same forest as is the Panchaliiiga-Ttrtha." 

" Paramfesvara hurried to the spot where Ganapati and his wives were turned into stones 
in consequence of his curse. He observed their condition from a distance, and being very 
sorry for them he began praying to Vishnu, facing towards him and begging of him to release 
them from the effects of the curse. He was feeling hungry and thirsty, wherefore VAyu-d6va 
brought some tilaf^ and put it in his mouth. ParamSsvara eat it, and in consequence became 
a little refreshed (strengthened). Meanwhile, by the grace (or interposition) of Hari the curse 
was removed. Narada who had come to the place, when he saw this, treated Ganapati and his 
wives with great respect, and held a conversation with them. He (J^ &rada) could not find any 
water wherewith to worship Siva, so Vin&yaka made a trench with the little finger of his right 
hand into which water flowed, and this water was used by all for the purpose of worshipping 
Siva. To this water N&rada gave the name of the Vinftyaka-Tlrtha." 

A translation^ of the tradition of the Mafijfipinl Temple as obtained ftom the 
authorities, (i. e., from documents in their possession). 

In Saha-St, 1341, on the fifteenth day of the month Chaitra in the Samvatsara 
Vilambi, I, Madhava, minister of the brave and learned monarch, Matkfiri Mah&ruja, have, in 
accordance with orders received from the king, assigned the revenues of the six villages of 
Kalhalli, Kalugar, Savale, Barasguni, Badagi, and Manjguni to the name of the god Tirumaldte 
of Mafijguni, the husband of Lakshmt ,* a most powerful monarch among the gods, ready to 
grant to his devotees whatever they may desire : who thus granted a boon to Prahlada and who 
conferred on Yibhishana the sovereignty of LankA : the possessor of such ornaments as a 
kaustubha^ and other (ornaments), also of a golden throne (pdlht), studded with precious 

^ A vessel for keeping holy water in. BrahmA is sometimes depicted as holding it in his hand, ^iva likewise. 
It is specially used by tannydtU. Ascetics alone are privilegred to carry the kamav^d^' The name is also nsed for 
the gonrd of the Cueurhita angenaria, which is carried by ascetics for receiving alms such as handfnls of rioe, etc 

" This is cnrions. ^iva is called GangfUdhara, occasionally. GkbiigAdhara means the upholder of the Oanges, 
in allusion to the legend which represents him as receiving the river on his brow as she fell from heaven on the 
intercession of the saint Bhagtrafcba, but nowhere else is he described as the husband of Gangl She is said to have 
been the wife of king l^antanu, to whom she bore eight sons. 

'^ Sesamum. 

^ The whole of this account seems garbled. Matkari, the king alluded to, is unknown to history. He was 
probably one of the petty chiefs belonging to one of the branches of the great ChAlukya family. The attempt to 
connect the great MAdhava, who must have flourished some eighty to ninety years earlier than Matkari, is somewhat 
ludicroos. 
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stones wherein to be carried (lit., for his use) at the time of the gr^at feast, which takes place 
every year. 

Another pious King*<> of the East, named Vijayadhvaja, who was laboring under the 
misfortune of being childless, came and took up his abode at Yenka{&dri, where he remained 
worshipping at the shrine of Venkatesa. One night he dreamed that a Brahman told him 
to go on a pilgrimage to the holy place of Manjgun! and to bathe in the txrthas there, 
and that then his desire would be gratified. He then awoke from his dream, and found 
that it was dawn; placing confidence in his dream, he left the mountain of Yenkatudri 
and stai*ted, with his family, for the holy place Mi^jguni. It took him five months and 
twenty-two days to accomplish the (contemplated) pilgrimage, and it cost him a great deal (of 
money) ; still he did not mind this, but on the contrary was very much pleased to finish the 
journey. He then wished to go further on to Gdkar^a and consulted with his wife about it, 
whereupon she told him that she was already pregnant about two and a half months, and she 
therefore entreated him that they might return home and go to Gokarpa another (lit., second) 
time. The king was overjoyed at hearing of his wife's pregnancy from her own lips, and ordered 
that a stone should be inscribed shewing that he made over the revenues of the four villages 
of Hosiira, fiandal, Tejparu, and Bengavi to the god Tirumal6ba of Manjguni. Afterwards his 
wife came and entreated him to makeover the revenues of the three villages of Eursi, Chamani, 
and Gund to the same god of Manjguni in her name, as a token of her faith in the god. The 
king, being very much pleased at this speech, gave orders to his minister Sripati, and to his 
family priest Bamakrishna Up^dhy^ya, to make over all the revenues of the above-named seven 
villages to the name of the god TirumalSsa of MaSjgunt. According to the orders of the king, 
they both caused a stone to be inscribed as a memorial of the above-mentioned gift, on the 
second day of Magha in Saka-St* 834. 

In the time of Tirumala Ydgin there were — a golden crown, an ear-shaped ornament set 
with jewels and pertaining to the crown, a pair of golden shoes, etc. 

After the lapse of some years Gdvinda NAyaka, as directed in a dream, presented a padaka^ 
that is, an ornament shaped like a pvpal leaf, usually attached to a necklace and worn round 
the neck, locket fashion. 

A king of Sonda, by name SadftsivarSya, gave a golden cuirass (armour) and cuisses (thigh- 
pieces) and some other ornaments. 

During the time of the English a golden serpent-bed sacred to Venkatesa {ndgaiayana\ 
gold and silver armour, and various other ornaments, have been added. 



THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULTJVAS. 

FEOM THE PAPEBS OF THE LATE A. C. BUBNELL. 
{fiontiwusd from page 215.) 

BUBNELL MSS. No. 15 — (continued). 
THE STOBY OF KOTI AND OHANNAYYA — (continued). 
Thb palace was broken down, as if it were trodden down by heroes who had to fight seven 
battles. Channayya went to BAlitimib at Panja, pushing, with his dagger, a stone which could 
be drawn by seven and seven elephants.^^ 



•• The king here indicated must, I think, have belonged to the family of the Kadambas. He may be identical 
with Ti jayaTarman. The whole of this story ia,' however, apocryphal j nothing but the names are known of the 
ndors of this family between the years A D. 750 and A. D. 1068. The daka date given here corresponds to about 
AD. 912. 

1* I. «., fourteen elephants. 
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** foolish Eemira ! Silly Eemira ! Opinm-ettting Kemira ! ^Aa^-smoking Kemira ! 
Sonr-^rl-drinking Eemira I Swollen-legged Eemira ! Spindle-sluuiked Eemira ! Snab-nosed 
Eemira ! Broken-toothed Eemira ! Pot-bellied Kemira ! Big-headed Eemira ! If we drag 
yoa to the East, we will beat joa with balls of earth from a gram-field. If we drag jou to the 
West, we will make yoa eat the sand of the sea. If we drag yon to the South, we will make 
you mount the GhAf of the god Tillifiga. If we draw you to the North, we will make you 
ascend the mountain of the god Basiiiga,^ said the heroes. ** Before we wash our faces we 
shall go to BrahmA at Kemmulagd. When we go there we will take little Ohannayya of 
£(jUunbtlr/' said they. 

On the road they saw ten or fifteen gudis at Eemmulagd. 

'* What mean these, Little Channayya P " asked the heroes. 

" You will die yourselves, but you will kill me also,^' said he. 

" What are we looking at ? Is it a hastioi the Jains P Is it a pdlli of the Mappilas P Is 
it a church of Kudumba P Is it the door and house of a rich man P Is it the hut of a poor 
man ?" asked they. 

" Aho heroes ! You kill me," said he. 

'' Go and hide yourself under a small mango tree, like a fruit under a leaf," said the 
heroes. 

When they went to the forest of Eemmulag6, a Brfthmana, haying finished his daily pujd^ 
was going home to his household pAjd. They asked the BrihmaQa for some sandal from the 
god, and said they would take their offerings to the god. 

'* PAjd for to-day is now finished ; come to-morrow,** said the Brfthmana. 

** If you are a Brfthma^a who knows the particulars of all Sdsiroi, you had better see us 
perform a p^jd with an upright heart !" said the heroes, and stood with bended heads on a flat 
stone and prayed : — " Let a drum tied to a ooeoamtt tree, and another drum hung on an areca 
tree, and let all the other musical instruments be heard ! Let the sound of a horn and of a 
gun be heard ! Let a torch that has been ertingui9hed bum again I Let a golden plate be 
placed at the door !" 

They made BrAhma Bhttta come to them, trying their best and not letting him go. Then 
all the musical instruments were heard, and all men and women trembled. 

*' What is this wonderful thing, this wonderful enchantment P" said the Br&hmapa, as 
he went to perform pijd at home, and sat down to take his dinner. Then he ratumed to the 
temple running, and found the heroes standing with bended heads on the flat stone. 

^* One should beat these Billayar boys with a cocoa leaf. One should beat these Billavar 
boys with a bundle of prickly twigs," said the BrAhmana. 

Said Channayya :-«'' What do you know, Brahmana, about lucky hours and times P 
BrilmuugA, you told us the day. the hotir and the time ; what do you say now P If you are a 
Brahmana, who is acquainted with the details of the Bdsfroi^ut one eye and open the other 
eye ; bend one leg and make straight the other leg ; anoihen I can examine all the Sdstras. 
Now, Brahmana, open your eye that is shut, and shut your eye that is open !** 

He oould not open hie eye that was diut, and couM not shut the one that was open. He 
could not make straight his leg that was bent, and he could not bend the leg that was made 
straight. 

'* Brfthmana, who you are and who are we P ^' This is not an earthen pot, and not even 
a relation of a Brdhma^a," said they. 

^^ I. e., there ia no difference between as. 
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Then the BrfthmaQS became possessed by BrahmA Bhtlta. 

*• K6ti I O Channayya ! Offer to the god the present which you have brought," said he. 

A figure of Brahm^ was offered, and Idhhs of Rupees, and Brahm^ made a steel ball in 
the bellies of Koji and Channayya. Thus they offered their present to Brahma Bhiita and took 
sandal. 

" O Brahmfi, we must make you a present. Do you worship the god with flowers, " said 
they. They then left the place and went onwards with the intention of getting a present and 
honor from the fidambfir Ballal. They stood under a small mango tree and called out : — " O 
fi^ambtlr Kinnyanna ! We have offered to the god a present and taken sandaU Now let us 
go ! Kinnyanna, we have been to the fidambur Ballal in our childhood. 

{To he continued.) 



FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY M. N. VBNKATSWAMI OP NAGPUE. 
No. 1. — The Thousand-eyed Mother,^ 

Once upon a time, when Ammavaru,' the goddess of small-poz, had been making fearful 
havoc amongst the inhabitants of a certain town, the fond mother of an only son, in whom 
all her affections and hopes were centred, with a view to escape the wrath of the angry MatA,' 
fled across hill and dale, wood and water, not knowing whither she was flying — such was 
her fright — until, in a dense forest, she was met by an old woman, who was no other than the 
goddess herself in disguise. Said the goddess :— ' 

** Daughter, whither are you flying ? " 

'•Mother, I have only this son whom you see here, and I am trying to escape from the wrath 
of the goddess, who is devastating the whole town," replied the affrighted mother. 

Receiving this answer to her question and seeming not to care anything more about the 
woman's flight, the old woman asked her to be kind enough to search for lice in her head, 
for, she added, she was v0ry much pestered by them. The younger woman good humouredly 
began to search for the lice, both the women squatting themselves on the ground for the purpose, 
in the dishevelled hair of the old woman, when an extraordinary spectacle presented itself — 
the old woman's head was full of eyes ! Very much surprised, the young woman exclaimed : — 

'•Your head is full of eyes, mother; may I know who you are ? " 

••Daughter," said the other, •• do you not know who I am ? I am the Thousand-eyed 
Mother, and how can you think of escaping by flight from the vigilant watch of so many 
eyes?" 

At this the young mother prostrated herself at the feet of the dSvi,^ and asked what should 
be done to save her only son, who was the object of her life. 

" Return," said the goddess, *• to the town, and no harm will befisiU either your son 
or yourself." 

With these words the dSvtd^ disappeared, and the woman and her son, who had thus ingra- 
tiated themselves into her favour, pursued their course back to the town. The goddess, true to 
her word, preserved them in the midst of the pestilence, which raged on all sides, attacking all 
without any distinction. 

1 Narrated by Cbinta Poetti, an old man of Nawftbastt, KAgptkr. 

* This is a Telngn title of the goddess of small-pox. ' Is a Telugu name for the goddess of small.pox. 

*, and ' are the HindnstAnl names of the goddess of small- pox. It may be remarked that dSvtCi, in Hindm^ni 
oftener means ** god " than " goddess."— Ed.] 
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Note. 
When anyone says that small-pox is contagions to a high degree and that snch and such 
persons — adults and children — would not have died had they not touched or come in contact 
with their small-pox-stricken relatives, the old people at once narrate the above story : the moral 
being that, if we are to be attacked by small-pox, we must be attacked, no matter how or 
where ; and if destined to die by it or from its efEects we cannot escape, as we are under the 
observation of the Thousand-eyed Mother. 



MISCELLANEA. 



THE AGE OP. THE SATAPATHA BBAHMANA 
A FEW days ago, when reading the Batha- 
patha-Braiuna^a, I discovered a passage in it, 
from which it can be conclusively shewn that the 
age of that Brdhmana, or, more properly, of that 
portion of it in which the passage occurs, is 
about B. C. 3000- I had a mind to write a 
detailed paper on the matter on some future 
occasion, when I should have time to do so ; but, 
on reading Br. G. Thibaut's paper in the April 
number of the Indian Antiquary just to hand, I 
thought it desirable not to delay in bringing the 
passage to the notice of Oriental scholars. At 
present I have no time to write on it in detail, so 
I only give the passage with its translation, with 
one or two remarks on it, and the approximate 
time of the phenomenon referred to in it. 
The passage runs as follows :— ^ % iftpf ^. 

Tran$lation : — Certainly One, two, three, four ; 
so [are] other nak^hcUraSf and these only are 
many, which [are] Kfittik&h : surely [he who 
consecrates the sacred fires on Kpittik&h] gets 
that plenty of it ; [one] should, therefore, con- 
secrate [the sacred fires] on K|rittik&h. These* 
certainly, do not deviate from the eastern 
direction. All other naJcahcUrtu deviate from 
the eastern direction. His two [sacred fires] 
become consecrated in the very east. He should, 
therefore, consecrate [the firea] on Krittik&h. 

The Ei^ttika^, or Pleiades, are here spoken 
of as not deviating firom the east ; while all 
other nakshcUras are said to do so. Now, since in 
popular language all ndkshatras rise in the east 
and set in the west, we cannot understand the 
above description of the E|ittik&h in the popular 
sense ; for in that case their appearance in the 
cast cannot be contrasted with the other naJceha' 
tras. We must, therefore, interpret the passage 
to mean that the Efittik&h were always seen due 



east ; while other nakshatraa were observed either 
to the right or to the left of this point. Trans- 
lated into modem astronomical language this 
means a great deaL It means that in those 
days the Kfittikah were on the equator, or 
that their declination was nil, when the 
passage was composed. 

The heavens are now divided by imaginary 
circles for the purpose of determining the posi- 
tions of heavenly bodies. But in old days these 
conventions were unknown; and the passage 
in question is at once interesting and import- 
ant for more reasons than one. In the first 
place it shews how the Vedio ^ishis carefully 
observed the difference between the positions of 
the different nakshatras; and secondly, what is 
more to the point, how they managed to express 
the idea of declination in a simple and rudimen- 
tary manner. I do not think that it could be 
better expressed, if the present method of ima* 
ginary circles is not to be utilized. These old 
Yedic observers seem to have approximately, if not 
accurately, determined the due east point, and 
they must have observed that the Kfittik&h never 
deviated therefrom. As remarked above, this would 
be the case, if, to use the modem astronomical 
language, the Ef ittik&h were then on the equator. 
Now we know that, on account of the precession 
of the equinoxes, the place of the Efittikdh, with 
reference to the equator, is not always the same. 
At present they are to the north of the equator. 
We can calculate the next preceding time 
when they were on the equator. Taking the 
annual precession of the equinoxes to be 50", and 
calculating roughly, I find that 17 Tauri, the 
brightest star of the Pleiades, was on the equator 
about 2990 B. C^ or, roughly speaking, in 
8000 B. C. If we take the annual precession to 
be less than 50^, which is probable, we ai*e carried 
to a still earlier period,— earlier by about a 
hundred or two hundred years. 

Here, there is nothing which is doubtful about 
the actual place of the Krittik4|^ at the time. 
We have a distinct point to start with in cal* 
culation. In my opinion, no other interpretation 
of the passage is possible. I have no time to 
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find by actual calculations whether any other 
nakshatra, was on the equator at the time ; but, 
from a rough sketch of the position of the equator 
and ecliptic at that time, I see that one star of 
Rohint, three of Hasta, two of AnnrAdh&, one of 
Jy^s^hft, and one of A^vint, were near the 
equator, but not a sii^le star of the 27 or 28 
nak$hatra8^ except perhaps one or two of Hasta 
O and ( Corri), was then on the equator; neither 
of these last two, however, is taken as a y^a- 
tdrd of Hasta in later astronomy. The proper 



motion of stars is not taken into account in any 
of the statements above. 

The Passage' apeaka of the rising of the 

Krittik&l^ due east, aa ooourring at the 

time, and not aa a thing past. And, in my 

opinion, the statement oonoluaively provea 

that the passage was oomposed not later 

than 8000 B. C. 

Sanxab B. Dikshit. 

Foona Training College, 

27eJ^4prai895. 



NOTES AND 
A VOLUNTABT POO© BATE BOARD IN INDIA. 

In Musaflkrgarh, especially in the Alipdr 
iahsil, are found unofficial palLch4yats in towns, 
exercising many of the functions of Poor Bate 
Boards. They levy a rate, generally assimilated 
to, or based upon, the Gk>vemment octroi. No 
one thinks of objecting to pay this. The money 
is kept by a treasurer, who disburses it on the 
written or^r of one or more of the paiiehdyat. 



QUERIES. 

The objects of expenditure are mainly those of 
alms-giving and entertainment of religious guestsl 
but occasionally a useful work, like a smal^ 
bridge, is taken in hand. The mode in which 
the members of the parichayat are chosen is not 
clear. The institution differs in some respects 
from the social panchdyate found in Dehli and 
elsewhere. 

B. Ji. in P. N. and Q, 188^. 



db. buhler on the origin of the 
indian brahma alphabet.^ 

The appearance of one of Dr. Biihler's Indian 
Studies is always eagerly welcomed by scholars 
on this side of the Arabian Sea : for we are certain 
of finding in it something new and original, 
illuminated by the steady light of experience, 
bom of ripe knowledge. His essay on the Brikhma 
Alphabet need be no exception to the rule, and 
probably most of us will be ready to admit after 
its perusal, that a long-vexed question has been 
finally set at rest. After an introductory chapter 
discussing the various theories hitherto held 
regarding the origin of the alphabet called by 
Europeans, I«&th, Southern, Indian PA^i, In- 
dian or Maurya, and by HindOs Brikhmi Iiipi, 
Dr. Biihler states briefly that the results at which 
he has arrived confirm the views of Prof. Weber, 
that the Br&hma is derived directly trom, the 
oldest Phoenician Alphabet, as against the the- 
ories of (1) Cunningham that it is an original 
Indian invention, of (2) Deecke that it is descended 
from the Assyrian cuneiform characters through 
an ancient southern Semitic Alphabet, of (3) Dr. 
Isaac Taylor that it comes from an Alphabet of 
South Arabia, and of (4) M. J. Halevy, that it 
is of a composite charactei*, partly derived from 

1 I do not know whether the passage is noticed by 
Weber in his essajs on the ncMiatroM, I saw the essays 
in November last ; but they, being irritten in Qermom, 
are s dead letter to me. 

1 Indian Studies by George Buhler. No. III., on the 



BOOK-NOTICE. 

Aramaic, partly from Kharoshthi, and partly 



from Greek. 

When Prof. Weber started his hypothesis, 
the list of quotable references in the more ancient 
Indian literature regarding writing was a short 
one, but sinoe that time further explorations have 
brought to light various additional pieces of 
evidence. Amongst the older dharmcUdstrae, 
that named after Yasiththat which probably dates 
from some centuries before the beginning of our 
era, and which is older than the Manueamhitdt 
mentions written documents (Ukhya) as proof 
of ownership; but the most fruitful researches 
have been those in the canonical works of the 
Southern Buddhists, especially in the Jdtakas. 
Dr. Buhler quotes several jd<aiba stories in which 
writing is mentioned : — a slave gets himself a rich 
wife by means of a forged letter {Wcha), a teacher 
corresponds with his pupils, a king with a future 
Buddha, while in two instances reference is made 
to official correspondence between kings. In the 
Buru'jdtakot a debtor invites his creditor to come 
with his bonds, and in several instances* particu- 
larly important records were inscnbed on gold 
plates. The Vinaya'pitaka also refers to writing 
lUkhd) and writers {Ukhaka). and to the cutting 

{chhindaii) of inscriptions. In the Mahdvaggaf we 

^-^£ — 

Origin of the Indian BrAhma Alphabet, with a table. 
Vienna, F. Tempsky. 

^ One instance not mentioned by Dr. Buhler may 
be quoted, ^ the Sambhava-jAtaka No. 515, Faosboll, 
V.59. 
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find mention made of a proclaimed thief (/i^ftt^o^^ 
c/ioro), and of the education of a boy at school in 
Ukhd * writing/ ganand 'arithmetic,' and rupa 
* forms,' By the latter. Dr. Biihler ingeniously 
undei-stands the bnzdr and agricultural system of 
accounts now taught in schools, after boys have 
been taught the simple rules of anthmetic. In 
ancient times, when coins were rare, specimens were 
placed before the pupils, which they had to handle 
and look at, in order to learn their /orm, weighty 
and marks.^ Thus the Ukhd, ganand and rtlpa of 
the Mahdvagga correspond to the three ** Bs " 
still taught in indigenous Indian schools. Dr. 
Biihler refers only to the present custom of 
Western India, but my experience of the schools 
of Eastern HindCkst&n has been the same. These 
references to the art of writing may be taken as 
dating from about 400 B. C. The oldest words 
used for writing all mean originally * to cut,* such 
as chkind ; or * to scratch,' such as liJeh ; * the 
scratcher,' /^/iaZfa ,* 'scratching,' or * scratches,' 
likha ; and * the indelible,' akhhara. On the other 
hand, lipi which we fii*st meet in Pftnini {cir, 360 
B. C.) means literally, 'smearing,' and points to 
the use of ink. 

Space does not allow me to do more than 
allude to the interesting digression of Dr. Biihler 
in the various Indian alphabets. — The Br&hma 
and the Kharbshthi [' Ass's Lips,* mentioned by 
the Chinese under a similar name), the sixty-four 
alphabets mentioned in the Lalita'Vistara, and 
the eighteen of the Jaina Agamas, 

As in the indigenous schools of the present 
day, the Br&hma Alphabet had, according to the 
oldest authorities, only ten vowels, W, ri, Zt, and 
U not existing. At the present day m, and /* 
are added, and each is combined in our schools 
with each consonant, forming the so-called hdrd- 
kharif or sets of twelve, * the book in twelve sec- 
tions ' which Hiuen Tsiang describes as taught to 
Indian children in the seventh century A. D. As 
regai'ds the omission of rij ri, li, and l(, an 
important piece of evidence is found at Bodh Gay&, 
where a series of mason's mai'ks gives the alphabet 
as far as ta, but omitting these voioeh. This 
proves that separate signs for these vowels did 
not exist in 300 B. C, for, while omitting them, 
the alphabet contained the vowels ai and aw, the 
Yisai*ga ah, and the guttural na, which were not 
required for the vernacular Pr&krit of the time, — 
and the use of which shewed that the alphabet, 
then current, was adapted to the expression of 
Sanskrit. 

Dr. Biihler next considers the oldest form of 
Br&hmi Ijipi, and argues that the veiy consider- 



able variations in the forms of its signs point to 
the fact that it must have had a long history 
before the time of ASoka. Not only are there 
variations in form, but instances occur of its 
being written from right to left instead of from 
left to right. The varying forms are capable of 
being classified according to locality, and so far 
from the characters being homogeneous, they 
may be divided into two main divisions — a nor- 
thern, and a southern, — each with sub-varieties. 
There are also differences between archaic and 
advanced forms, all of which Dr. Biihler discusses 
in great detail. He finally concludes : — 

To me it seems that these (peoolianties) are most easily 
explained, on the supposition that several, both archaic 
and more advanced, alphabets existed in the third century 
B. C, that an archaic alphabet was chosen for the per- 
petuation of Aioka's Edicts, and that the clerks mixed the 
forms. And in support of this view I would adduce the 
Jaina tradition, aooordinir to which many alphabets were 
used about SOO B. C. But, even if wo leave aside all 
oonjeotnral explanations of the facts, it^Sonains undeni> 
able that the writinir of the Edicts is in i^jitil;e of tran^i- 
tion, and this alone is sufficient to warran^ the^ssortion 
that their alphabet certainly had a long hi^toty. 

Taking now the question of coins into con- 
sideration, the very anoient inscribed ooins, 
found in North-Western India, leave no doubt that 
since the beginning of the historical period, the 
Brithmi Iiipi has been the paramount Indian 
Alphabet, and that the Khar68hthi is a later 
Alphabet, of Aramaic stook, which held always 
a secondary place only in a very confined terri- 
tory. In connexion with this point Dr. Biihler 
draws attention to the lately discovered Sidd&pur 
Edicts, written in Br&hma characters, in which 
the scribe has added at the end his qualification 
lipikarSna *the scribe,' in Khar6sh^hi characters; 
Dr. Biihler says ' this looks like a joke or a boast, 
as if Paua, proud of his accomplishments, had 
been anxious to make it apparent that he knew 
more than the ordinary characters. And as he was 
in the royal service, it is not unlikely that he 
may have acquired a knowledge of the KharCshthi 
during a stay in a northern office.' It is strange 
how exactly history repeats itself in India. At 
the present day, a EAyasth in Bih&r, who writes a 
document in the Kaithi character in a Government 
office, makes it a point of honour to subscribe his 
own name, as writer, in the Persian character, the 
Kaithi being the direct descendant of the Br^ima 
Alphabet, and the Persian well corresponding to 
the Semitic Kharoshtht. 

Having thus cleared the way by his historical 
inquiry. Dr. Biihler sets himself to discuss the 
problem of the origin of the Brlkhma Alphabet. 



s [Market girls were thus taught in Upper Burma up to the hwt generation, say, 50 years ago. — Ed.] 
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He rightly observes that the only safe way to 
compare the Brfthma with Semitic signs is 
(1) that the comparison roust be based on the 
oldest forms of the Indian Alphabet, and on actu- 
ally occurring Semitic signs of one and the same 
period ; (2) that the comparison may include only 
such irregular equations, as can be supported by 
analogies from other cases, where nations have 
borrowed foreign alphabets; and (S) that the 
companson must shew that these are fixed 
principles of derivation. Applying these sound 
rules it soon apx)eared that, while the Southern 
Semitic characters could not be considered as the 
ongin of the Bi'fthma Alphabet, it became possible 
to identify in the latter all the twenty-two 
Noi'them Semitic letters, and to explain the 
formation of the numerous derivative signs, 
which the Indians were compelled to add. A 
table is given shewing, letter by letter, the 
connexion between, on the one hand, the Archaic 
Phoenician^ ^^d the Moabite stone characters, 
and, on tie o'ther hand, those of India ; and, given 
the pmici9les of derivation which Dr. Biihler 
layj? down^ the resemblance between the cha- 
racters leaps to the eyes. The following quo- 
^ tation illustrates this principle in a few words, 
and as clearly as possible. 

A superficial examination of the BrAhma Alphabet 
shews the following chief eharacteristiea : — 

(1) The letters are set up as straight as possible, and 
they are, with few exoeptions, made equal in height. 

(2) The majority consists of vertical lines with 
appendages attached mostly at the foot, oooasionally 
at the foot and at the top, or rarely in the middle : bat 
there is no case where the appendage has been added to 
the top alone. 

(8) At tke top of the ebaracters appear mostly the ends 
of vertical lines, less frequently straight horizontal lines, 
still more rarely curves on the points of angles opening' 
downwards, and, quite exceptionally in the case of the 
letter ma, two lines rising upwards. In no case does the 
top show several angles, placed side by side, with a 
vertical or slanting line hanging down from it, or a 
triangle or a circle with a pendant line. 

The principles, or tendencies, which produced these 
oharaoteristies, seem to be a certain pedantic formalism, a 
desire to have signs well suited for the formation of 
regular lines, and a strong aversion against all top- 
heavy characters. The natural result was that a 
number of the Semitic signs had to be turned topsy- 
turvy or to be laid on their sides, while the triangles or 
double angles, occurring at the tops of others, had to be 
got rid of by some contrivance or other. A further 
change in the position of the signs had to be made, when 
the Hindus began to write from the left to the right. 
They had, of course, to be turned from the right to the 

* In connexion with this, I may mention that a coin 
of Abdagases has lately been described by Dr. Hoemle, 
in which the KharoshthS letters run from left to right. 



left, as in Ghreek.* Instances where the old position has 
been preserved, are however met with, both in borrowed 
and derivative signs. 

Given these principles <^ derivation Dr. Biih- 
ler*8 table is almost self-explanatory. Specially 
ingenious is his suggestion that in certain cases 
the substitution of a dot in a later Indian form 
for a circle in an older Indian one, indicates 
that the persons who invented the dotted form 
wrote with pen and ink. For the actual foims of 
the letters in Dr. Biihler^s table the studenti 
must be referred to his article, but the following 
gives the net I'esult (without giving tiie actual 
forms) of his inquiries in a succinct ^hape : — 



Semitie 
letters. 


BrAhma letters. 


Derivatives. 


Aleph 
Beth 


a (initial) 
ba 


4 (initial and medial) 
bha 


Gimel 
Baleih 


ga 
dha 


gha (Bhatifeiprolu) 


He 


ha 




Waw 


va 


V < (mit.andmed.) 


Zain 

Cheth 

Theth 


gha 
tha 


jha 
tha, ta 


Tod 
Kaph 
Lamed 
Mem 


ya 
ha 
la 
ma 


I (Bhattiproln) 
m (anusv&ra) 


Nun 


na 




Samech 


sha (Bhattiprdlu) 


Csa 
\sha 


Ain 

The 
Tsade 


i (initial)' 

pa 
cha 


( i (med.), ai (init, 
< and med.) 
I i,i (init and med.) 
pha 
chha 


Qoph 
Besh 


kha 
ra 




Shin 


ia 




Taw 


ta 





Howrah, \Uh Mcnf 1895. 



G. A. Gbiebson. 



See Pro. A. 8, B, May 1895. 

* In the modem Hebrew ain is used to represent e in 
transliterating foreign European words. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE. 
BY P. SUNDABAM PILLAI, M. A. 

Preface, 

THE late Maharaja of Travancore observed, in one of his public lectures, that if Indiai 
could be considered a microcosm of the world, Travancore could be with greater justifi- 
cation regarded as the epitome of all India. ^ The observation was made with special reference 
to the variegated natural features of Travancore and to her equally rich and varied flora and 
fauna. It is, however, no less applicable to her population. It would be difficult, indeed, 
to find elsewhere in India, in so limited an area, a people so varied and typical of the 
mixed races that inhabit it The two predominant factors of Indian civilization — the 
Aryan and the Pre- Aryan — are to be found in Travancore in every degree of fusion. From 
the aboriginal Kanik/lr, or hillman, to the Vaidtka Nambiiri Brahmana, what stages of the 
meeting and mingling of the two races can we not perceive in the endless distinctions of caste 
so eminently characteinstic of the extreme South of India ? The subtle forces set in motion by the 
great Ar}-an race to subdue and absorb into its own polity the earlier races of India may be still 
seen at full work in Travancore. And there, again, may be seen, taking place under th« very eyes 
of the observer, the gradual evolution of all the forms of marriage known to the student, — 
endogamous, exogamous, polyandrous, polygamous, punaluan, and what uot.^ Arrested in 
consequence at different stages of their natural growth, may be seen also all conceivable laws of 
inheritance. Equally diversified and fnll of philological import is the language of the country. 
Exactly as the practised ear perceives all possible stages of corruption between pure Tamil and 
pure Malayalam, on passing from one end of the land to the other, — say from Cape Comorin to 
Paraviir; so also may the critical student notice all varieties of mongrel mixtures of Sanskrit 
and Tamil, as he descends from ihe proud poems of the erudite few to the popular ditties of 
the illiterate many, — from a Bhdski-'Sdkuntalani^ for instance, to a Torrampdfiu,^ Every phase, 
too, in the evolution of that all-embracing conglomeration of faiths, ceremonies, and 
philosophies, called the Hindi! Religion, from the grossest fetishism, worship^of trees, of snakes, 
of evil spirits and what not, to the highest Vedantic school of Samkaracharya, — himself sup- 
posed to be a native of the place, — finds in Travancore its votary to this day, — not to speak 
of the numerous representatives of foreign religions, such as the Syrian Christians, who claim 
to have received their gospel direct from Saint Thomas himself. With regard to manners, 
customs, dress, and ornaments, infinite is the variety that obtains. Each caste would appear 
to have been bent upon originating and appropriating to itself a particular form of these natural 
adjuncts of social organ izatioi^. Even more tempting than all this pleasing variety, is, to the 
student of Indian ethnology, the general aii* of primitive simplicity that, despite its complications, 
pervades the entire society, its language and institutions, its manners and traditions. And the 
air of primitiveness is by no means deceptive. Most of these social peculiarities are in truth 
but strange survivals of what at different stages was the rule in all India, at any 
rate in the peninsular portion of it. Endless particulars from the daily routine of 
individual and social life might be given to illustrate how strangely things survive in 
this land, though long extinct elsewhere ; but suffice it here to say that Travancore seems to 
have played, in Indian anthrop^ology, the part of a happy and undisturbed fossiliferous 
stratum. And it is easy to understand why ^t should have been so. No internal revolution 
fieems to have ever convulsed her social system so as to efface the past, to which her own 
remarkably cons€«rative nature inclined her to steadfastly adhere ; and as for the violent changes 
outside her domaiYis, they seem to have never reached her till their fury was spent, so that 



» nde L. H. Morgan, Ancient Socieiy. PunaLvan is the P&n4ava tjpe (a form of polyandry). 

« This term means *' a song on the apparition," and narrates the story of Silapfadig&ram, the ancient Tamil 
ej)ic. It is being fast supplanted in popular favoor by more modern songs and seenxs to have but a short term of 
life now before it. 
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when, floating down in the fulness of time, their iuflaence came to be felt, the nett, or skeleton, 
results alone sank into the structure of her society to be preserved unmolested for ages to" 
follow. Thus taking all in all, Travanoore, I earnestly believe, deserves more attention 
from the students of Indian history than at first sight her apparent geographical and 
historical isolation would seem to entitle her to ; her population being so remarkably varied 
and typical, and the social fabric a veritable mine of precious antiquities in many a 
department of anthropology. 

To the best of my knowledge the mine remains unworked — nay even unnoticed -— 
up to date.. I do not complain that the history of the people is yet to be written; but I con- 
fess I am surprised to find that the political history of this principality, one of the most 
ancient in all India, is itself a blank beyond the immediate present. Even of the 
ruling dynasty, whose origin, Mr. Shungoonny Menon observes,^ tradition reckons 
as coeval with creation itself, what information are we in a position to ofEer to the 
critical historian beyond a couple of centuries ago? The Trava^ioore Government 
Almanac^ publishes, no doubt, year after year, a list of 35 sovereigns from 1385 A. D., as 
having immediately preceded the present Mahdi-aja ; but, apai*t from such indefinite and 
auspicious-names as * Wanaut Moota Rajah, '^ which cannot but detract from the scientific 
value of the document^ what little I know from independent and indubitable sources of 
knowledge is not in favour of its accuracy. Mr. Shungoonny Menon begins, indeed, his 
History with Brahma the Creator, but he fills up his fii-st chapter, which brings down 
the account to Martun^^varman, who began his rule just 164 years ago, i. e., within 
the memory in all probability of the historian's own grandfather, with such questionable 
materials as to render it difficult to rebut Mr. SewelFs condemnation of the whole as devoid of 
historical value.* Considering that of the political history of the country, of the history of 
the unquestionably ancient royal dynasty itself, wc know so little, it is no wonder that we 
should know still less in the more obscure and less attractive branches of Travancore 
archaeology. 

But how long are we to remain in what I cannot but describe as a lamentable, if not 
disgraceful, condition of ignorance ? To a native of Travancore — and I am one — it cannot 
but be galling to have to wait till competent foreign scholara find leisure to investigate and 
enlighten him on the history of his own fatherland. He would rather, whether fully qualified 
for it or not, gird up his loins and be doing something, than be simply moaning over the fact till 
the fortunate advent of a competent savant. Btft even should one be willing to wait, the 
sources of sure information, the facts and things to be observed, do not seem to be endowed with 
equal placid patience. With the rapid spread of education and the general uprising and 
commingling of the masses, the very things of archaeological import are fast vanishing out of 
sight. No one with wakeful eyes could live a decade now in Travancore without being con- 
stantly reminded of the extraordinary rapidity with which the tide of progress is washing away 
all old landmarks, even in this retired creek of the so-called *' changeless East." Ti-aditional beliefs, 
ways, and manners are dissolving like specti-es in the air. Every caste seems bent now upon 
giving up its own, for the sake of the forms and ceremonies, dress and ornaments, and even the 
modes of speech, of some other, which it supposes to be superior to itself. What traits of the 
primitive Dravidian V^nrid chiefs could one discover in the Anglicized Nair, or of the Vedic 
age of simplicity in the Nambiiri police const?Jble? However desirable such changes may be 
from other points of view, to the antiquaiian they cannot be more gratifying than the too rapid 
gyrations of an animalcule can be to the microscopist. To neglect vaccination and 

• Vide the opening sentence of Mr. Shungoonny Menon's Hisiory of Travaticore. 

• Vide page 43, Part II. of the Almanac for 1894. 

8 Means but * the ruling soTcreign of Travancore/ ' Wanaut * being V*na4 or Travancore, and * Moota Bajah * 
orMiHia Tampirdn^ being the popular way of styling the eldest member of the royal family. 

• Vide Se well's Litis of Antiquities, Tol. II., part treating of Travancore. 
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to trust to uruftu' is corfcainly not desirable; to indulge in padaiyani^ or mock fights, in these 
days of peace, might be even more culpable; but when the urtUfu and padadyani are gone for 
good, the historian will look in vain for equally good and clear evidences of the past history of 
certain localities. 

The damp atmosphere of Travancore is another source of dread. It is fast demolishing 
and disintegrating sources of information of the highest scientific value possible, A 
host of historical temples with valuable inscriptions are fast going to rains. Left to 
the dissolving mfluences of nature, or worse still, to the tender mercies of Marilmut 
coolies,' the temples of the land, with their jnany and diverse architectural peculiarities and 
memorable historical associations and inscriptions, will before long either quietly cease to be, 
or so utterly change their aspect as to present no meaning to the future inquirer. Our sources 
of historical information theh, both ethnical and epigraphical, seem to be all equally moribund, 
muttering, as it were with their dying gasp : •* Observe now or never ! " How important, how 
helpful, these dying declarations of the past are often found to be, only those who have dealt 
with them can know, and, if I here venture to catch and interpret some of the still voices of 
antiquity in the midst of which I live, with a view mainly to awaken general intei-est in our 
history, I have no other justification to offer, no other apology to make, than that they might 
ere long cease to be heard at all. 

I propose to begin the study with the royal house of Travanoore, and I propose 
also to conflne my attention at present to what light can be secured from public stone 
inscriptions. 

Of all the materials available to the critical student of Indian history, inscriptions, 
as far as they go, are the very best. It may be possible, indeed, to extract a few scattered 
grains of historic truth from the old and genuine PurdnaSf but only those that have made 
the trial can be aware of the difficalties and doubts with which the process is beset. 
Even when the genuineness of a Purdna is settled beyond doubt, and its age determined, 
one ought to have an extraordinary fund of faith, or, as it is called, * piety,' to lack a sense of 
insecurity, as one threads one's way through the endless accounts of deuas and asuras, and 
discerns here and there a glimmering, and perhaps distorted, view of matters earthly and 
human. But whatever may be the historical value of the real and old Ash tddaia-Fur anas ^ to 
follow the 8thala'Mahdtmyas as faithful guides would imply an unconditional suiTcnder of all 
canons of historic criticism. They all profess to be integral portions of the old Eighteen Purdnas ; 
but it is an open secret that their manipulation can scarcely be said to have yet ended. To quote 
a familiar instance, the late Mr. Minakshisundaram Pillai of Trichinopoly, the last of the Tami I 
bards, nsed to supply Sthala- Purdnas on order; and I know a respected and scholarly physi- 
cian in Kottayam is to this day engaged in writing a Mahdtmya in Sanskrit on his own house- 
hold deity. But whether old or new, it would be a satisfaction to find in these works of skill 
even remote refei'euces to events historical. For, true to their function, these religious com- 
positions begin and end with gods, and condescend to chronicle only their miraculous dealings 
with friends and foes. 

Local traditions in some countries may subserve historical purposes, though the logical rule 
for the rapid deterioration of their testimony has always to be kept in view. But in Southern 
India, all legendary lore is of the most mischievously misleading character. We cannot travel 
far, even in Travancore, without constantly coming across hills, valleys, streams, temples, 

f trUUu is a village feast generally in honour of the heroine of the S»^PJ>«i*^'i»"**'*. celebrated as a 
disinfectant of small- pox, exactly as it was resorted to in the days of that old Tamil epic ; — vide page 31, 
Swaminatha Iyer*s edition. 

• Means literally * battle array.' It ia a disorderly drunken march- past in torchlight, often ending in 
something worse than sham fights. 

• Day labourers in the Goyemment Public Works department. Marimut is a word of Arabic origin used in 
Travancore to mark off the native Pablic Works agency from that under European engiaeera. . 
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and bamlets, which are fondly believed k> be connecied with the incidents of the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Rdmdyana, As obseryed by Dr. Bamell, most ol them are '* merely attempts at 
explanation of the nnknown through current ideas, which, in Southern India, amount to the 
merest elements of Hindu mythology, as gathered from third-rate sources." ^^ Id Trayancore, 
even the legitimate names of places, of idols^ of castes, of religious dignitaries, and of social 
ceremonies, which, when carefully understood, bear clear historical allusions, are strangely 
twisted and corrupted to suit fanciful derivations under the influence of the same myth-making 

tendencies. 

V 
Literature is another of the resources usually open to the student of history, and even in India, 
too, much valuable and reliable information may be gleaned from the ancient literary writings, so 
long as their authors had the good sense to bo true to nature and man, and to dispense with the 
crutches of ** divine machinery," so uniformly found at every turn in their later limping career. 
But, unhappily for us in Southern India, we know how soon the Tamil literature degenerated and 
lost its healthy realism. Copper«plate doouments^ temple and palace reoords, and what are 
called g^ranthavari, or connected acooonts, in respectable households of long standing, are 
less pretentious, though often more fruitful, sources of information ; but even these are certainly 
inferior in point of reliability to contemporary stone inscriptions in open and public places. 
Copper-plate grants, being mostly the private property of individuals or corporations, always 
present the chance of turning out to be forgeries in favour of vested interests. As for the other 
records, it is always impossil^e to rebut the charge of corruption or interpolation, since they have 
frequently to be transcribed — mostly by unqualified hands — in consequence of the ephemeral 
writing materials to which they are generally committed. Unless, therefore, we have clear 
internal evidence, or other collateral information, it is seldom safe to lean on crumbling cadjans^ 
however venerable. On the other hand, a contemporary inscription in a place of public resort, 
if once deciphered, and its age determined, will afford for ever a footing to the historian as sure 
and firm as the rock on which it is engraved. It would seem, tben, to be the very first duty of 
those who crave for more light on the past of Travancore to ascertain whether such incontro- 
vertible epigraphical evidence is available in this ancient principality, before proceeding to utilize 
less trustworthy sources of information. Fortunately for us, inscriptions are not altogether 
rare in Travancore. I hrfve with me something over one hundred of these ancient stone 
documents, taken from different quarters, mostly from places south of Trivandram, and, though 
confining my attention, for the present, to the light they shed on the history of the royal 
house, I shall have an opportunity of illustrating their general historical value. 

One word more I feel bound to add in the way of preface. Since most of the documents I 
have now the pleasure to place before the reader are in the Chdra-F&Q<3t3ra or Vattejuttu 
Alphabet| the translation I give of them ought to be considered tentative only. The 
characters of this alphabet, which according to some authorities is the only one original to 
India, are not yet fully made out. Out of 180 letters, which ought to make it up, Dr. Bumeirs 
conjectural Plate (No, XVII. in his South-Indian Falceography) is able to supply only 96. 
Until, therefore, photo-lithographed copies of the facsimiles with me are placed before the 
scientific public, and my readings and renderings subjected to searching criticism, I have no 
right to claim entire confidence. I may, however, in the meantime, say that each of the 
inscriptions I have to depend upon has received my best and most anxious attention^ and 
that sufficient time has been allowed to elapse since the collection was completed for patient 
study and reflexion. J shall further indicate, as we go on, whatever doubts or difficulties still 
strike me as material to my interpretation. The whole being thus but provisional, I have not 
made the translations altogether and strictly literal, which would be but rendering them nearly 
unintelligible in the absence of the originals for reference. They are nevertheless as faithful as 
I can make them in the circumstances. 



** Kidtf 3^rnell, Sc^ih^Indian Pabvo^aphy, I^tro^uotipn, pag^ l» 
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The SovereignB of Traranoore in the 4th and 6th Centuries M. E. 

I now proceed to select a period, which is an absolute blank in the history of Travancore, 
as it now stands. The list of 35 sovereigns given in the Travancore Qovemment Almanac begins, 
as I ha^e already said, with 1335 A. D., so that from the 14th century downwards, we have 
some sort of account to give of the Travancore royal dynasty, whether absolutely correct or not. 
In Mr. Shungoonny Menon^s History, too, we have some sort of account, however interrupted 
or loose, only from that date downwards. "In the Kollom year 5 (830 A. D.)," writes 
^ this author, ** Udaya Marthanda Vurmah KuTasekhara Perumal died, but his successor's name 
and the particulars of his reign are not traceable from the records. The names and other 
particulars of many of the succeeding kings are also not in the records/ '^^ He then goes on 
with his narrative only from 505 M. B., or 1330 A. D., when, according to him, the accounts of 
the pagoda at Vycome^* shew that king Adityavarman *' assumed authority over the affairs of 
that Davaswam " ^' or temple. Thus, then, it is clear we have now no information whatever 
to give for the first five centuries of the Malabar era.^* Leaving the earlier periods for later 
research I shall now consider the last two centuries of this blank epoch, viz,, the fourth and 
fifth centuries M. B., and shall try to see how far inscriptions can help in filling up the gap 
with authentic facts and dates. 

I. 

In the very opening year of this period, vti., 301 M. E., or 1125 A. D., we find Sri-Vira- 

Kdralavarman ruling over Travancore. The document— a public stone inscription — in proof 

of the fact comes from a deserted village, called Oh6}apuramy about a mile to the east of 

OJluga^aohdri, the transit station between Tinnevelly and Tri vandram* In this deserted village 

stands the neglected temple of Bftjdndra-Ch6ldbyara, to complete the ruin of which not many 

recurring monsoons are now needed. Of the historical importance of the temple, this is not 

the place to speak ; but if any one wishes to verify the document I have now to present, 

it is to be found on the western wall of that shrine, engraved in old Tamil characters in four 

long lines. It is, I think, advisable to warn the visitor that the temple is full of poisonous 

snakes I The document I depend upon runs thus :— • 

1^* Old Tamil^^ 

Ko. - = — -== — ."77^ r- Ch61apuram Inscription of Vira-Kdratavarman. 

9. Sen-TamiX Current. 

" Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year opposite^^ the year 301, since the appearance of Kollam, 
with the Sun in the sign of Leo (t. e., in the Malabar month Chingam), we, the loyal chief tains^* 
of Srl-Vlra-K6w4avarman, flourishing in V6na4u,.(t;t«.)Danaiijaiyan KandanofVarukkappalli, 
Srl-Tongappalla (?) Sri-'Saiyan alias Sri Sakkarayndhan of Manniir, Kan^an Gflvindan, the 

11 Vide pAge 89, Shungoonny Kenon's Higtory of Travancore, 

IS Yycome, or rather Yaikam, is a populous viUage about 24 miles to the south of Ooohin. Aooording to 
Pr. Gundert, the word means * alluvial deposit,' pointing to the probable geological origin of the plaee. The local 
deity is called K61api>an, obviously a corruption of Kdyilappan, shewing that the name Koyil must have been once 
used to designate the spot, exactly as Chidambaram was in the days of the early ^aiva saints. 

i> Vide page 98, Shungoonny Menon's Hielcry ef flroooneore. 

i« The report on the Travancore census of 1S91 says : '* The 1st Perumal was installed about 344 A. D, 
about 12 oentaries after this there is no authentic record of any value." — Vide page 179, Vol. I. 

1' The numeral above indicates the serial number of the inscriptions as made use of in this paper, while the one 
below gives the number as in my register. 

!• The description above the line refers to the charaeters, and the one below to the language of each inscription. 
For a specimen of Old Tamil characters, see Dr. Hultssoh's facsimile of Bfijarl^a's inscription, No. 1, in Tol. II. 
Part I. of South' Indian InacripHont. That inscription is a specimen also of what I call Sen-Tamil Current 
with reference to the language of the documeot. 

IT Endless are the controversies with regard to the interpretation of this expression as found in the Timnelli 
copper-plate grant. For the opinions of Mr. Whish, Sir Walter BUiot, Dr. Bumell, Dr. Caldwell,and Dr. Hultssch, 
see ante, Vol. XX. pp. 288, 289. Here, however, the word ' eppoeite ' evidently means * equivalent to,* 

w The expression is amaifija Qdhikdo'ar, — They were feudal chiefs and not * paid agents,* as far as I can 
ascertain. 
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brief writer^® (private secretary ?), and KSralasimha Pallavaraiyan alias Vikraman Kunran of 
UUiruppa hill, in the discbarge of our official agency, do make over the tax in paddy and 
money, due from Vadaseri, to this side of Mummudi-Chola-nallur, as a gift to the god, to be 
utilized for supplying every day four n^li of rice, vegetables, ghee, curds, areca-nuts and 
betel, and also one perpetual lamp, to the MahudSva of the temple of Bdjdiidra-Ch6}dli- 
vara, in Mummudi-Chdla-nallur alias Kottar, and in order that the an-angement might 
last as long as the sun and the moon endure, we make the gift, solemnly pouring water on the 
altar, and cause also the grant to be engraved on stone.** 

This document proves that Srl-Vira-Kdralavarman waa reigning in Travancore, in the 

first month of the firsj; year of the fourth century of the Malabar Era, or roughly speaking 
about the latter half of August 1125.20 it proves also that Travancore, or V6i^A<jl2i as 
it was then called, was under him a well-organized principality with loyal feudal chieftains 
to transact public business in her name, and levied taxes, as she does to this day, both in 
kind and in cash. The Government dues even in these backward days, with heavy 
military charges, could not have been anything but moderate and fair, as the whole revenue of 
the tract of country, as set apart for the purposes of the grant here recorded, was considered 
adequate to furnish daily but 4 ndli of rice and sundries to the Mahad^va of the Bdjdndra- 
Ch6].dlivara temple. This temple, as the name indicates, was founded in honour of the 
famous Eastern Chftlukya-Ch6la emperor, Rajendra-Ch6Ia,23 who, according to the latest 
researches, ruled from 1063-1112 A, D. over almost the whole of the Madras Presidency, from 
Kaliiiga in Orissato Vilinamon the Malabar Coast.23 The circumstances under which 'Sri-Vii-a- 
KSrala of VSnad was prompted to dedicate so piously a portion of his revenue to a temple 
founded by a foreign monarch are, of course,' now difficult to determine ; but if I am at 
liberty to venture a hypothesis, I suspect the grant was meant, in all probability, as a political 
peace-offering to the representatives of the Chfila power in the land .2* It being but thirteen 
years after the death of Raj^ndra, V6uAd must have been, about this time, just recovering from 
the terrible shock it had received from the victorious arms of that g^at conqueror, whose forces, 
after subduing the five Pnndyas,^ overran all Nanjinftd, and advanced as far to the west as the 
ancient seaport of Vilinam^ about 10 miles to the south of Trivandram, Rajendra's was no 
passing whim of conquest. His vigilance extended over every part of his territories, and he did 
all he could to consolidate them into one enduring empire. He transformed Koktnr, the chief city 
of Soush Travancore, into Mummu4i-Ch61a-nalliir — *7 « the good town of the thrice-crowned 
Ch6la,*'iind left there, not merely the temple of Mahadeva noticed in the document before us, 
but what is more, a powerful "standing army "28 to watch over his interests in this distant corner 
of his dominions. The Oddars^^and Chaluppars,^® so common all over the southern districts and 
in Trivandram, mark to this day the extent of the old Chalukyasway in the land. I am afraid, 
therefore, that 'Sri -Vira-K^rala was making but a virtue of necessity, when he thus yielded up the 
tax on the tract of land between K6ttar and Vadaseri for the support of the *• great god" of 

»• The origrinal reads ejuHu-chchitU'Vari-pan, 

^ The equation for the oonvereion of the Malabar or KoUam era to the ChriBtiaa is + 824|. I use the Malabar 
year throughout, as it is the one still current in the country. 

21 Y^nA^u is one of the twelve districts of low or vulgar Tamil according to Tamil grammarians. The KSraJa- 
Ulpatii mskkes it one of the divisions of Kerala. It is derived from vS} = love or desire, either directly Or through 
vcij. Vin^d would mean, therefore, * the land of love ' or * the lovely land.' 

«« [Or, of his grandfather, the Oho|a king of the same name.] « Ante^ Vol. XX. p. 276i 

2* I say Ch6la power advisedly, for it seems probable that E4j6ndra*8 dominions in the South fell to the lot of 
the Chdjas rather than to the Eastern ChAlukyas. 

» nita tan-Hnil mlfkavar'^vaTum ketta k^Uix^a'fkWiUai polum ni, KaUngatiu Paraiyi, 

M Vflai kondu ViHnan>aUttadum S^lai kor^dadum dandu kond'oUavd, KaUngattu Parani. " 

^ EAjarAja is called *^ Mummudi- Chdla " in an insoriptioa dated the 14tb year of his reign ; ^ vui« Dr.Hnltisch'a 
Report for 1892. 

<* Called ntZaippadai in an inscription which I have, dated in the 39th year of his reign. 

M 0\daT means the men of OJdiyam or Orissa. RAj^ndra was himself first anointed king at Y^ogl in A. D. 106Sw 

M The word is evidently a corruption of Chalukkar or Chalukyas. 
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RAjSadra^ The inscription, however, proyes, for one thing, that the Yenad principality was 
gradually emerging, with the opening years of the fourth century M. E., from the effects of the 
Chalukya-Ohdla eclipse. The receipt of a grant is an acknowledgment of the right of the 
grantor to make the grant. His action argues, therefore, both practical shrewdness and 
statesmanlike sagacity on the part of Yira-KSrala; for he is shewn thus to have fully recognized 
the situation and made the best of it. 

II. 

That the policy of conciliation with an enemy top powerful to at once overcome, was 
only a preliminary for the recovery of lost territories, as opportunities occurred, is proved by the 
document I have next to present, dated just eighteen years later. This inscription comes 
from Tiruvallam,3i a petty village near the old mouth^a of the Karamanai river, about 
four miles to the south of the Trivandram fort. Within a rectangular enclosure, on the 
eastern bank of the river, stand three chief shrines, of which the easternmost, dedicated to 
Mahad6va, is certainly the oldest. The middle one — the smallest of the three — is now said 
to be sacred to Brahma, and it is on its western wall that the following grant is inscribed, 
in rather small and superficial Vatfcoluttu characters, running over ten closely packed lines. 
Being close to a holy bathing ghat, still in use, and being in some measure related to the 
central temple in the capital, all the three shrines are in pretty good condition, though, 
because of the exposed situation, the inscription itself is fully open to the effacing influences 
of the sun and rain. The translation of this rather lengthy record would run thus : — 

No. — - attoATi tt TiruvaUam Inscription of Vira-K^ralavarman. 

47. Old Malayftjam.^'* 

** Hail ! Prosperity ! In the KoUam year 319, with Jupiter in the sign of Scorpio, and the 
sun in Capricornus (i. e., the Malabar month of Makaram), was done the following deed.^* 
Tenganndiu, belonging to the loyal chieftains of Srl-Vira-K6rajavarma Tiruvacji, graciously 
ruling over Yeaid, being recovered,^^ the said chieftains make over in writing the tax payable 
in paddy within the area of Nigamattiir, amounting to * *, and the duties called chevadu and 
alageradu, as well as the tax on hand looms, in order to provide daily, in all, 7 7idli of rice, 
for the use of Brahmana worshippers (nawia«7carflE;?i ), and for evening offerings to the Maha 
deva, Tirukkannappan,36 and Gaaapati in the temple of TiruvaUam, and also to provide once a 
month one candelabrum ( dtpamdld ), for each of the ( first ) two deities. Accordingly 
from this time forwards, Mahiideva shall have two ndli of rice, Tirukkannappan two 
ndli^ Gaaapati one null, and the worshipping Brahmanas two ndli. Moreover, the eight 
coins'^ given in addition by the men of KattusSri, being also handed over as «eZt, to Narana 
Tadar, he shall make a set-off with that money for the amount he has invested in the purchase 
of Aruviyilr-compound, and he shall further, after making forthwith a flower garden therein, 
supply the three deities with two garlands each, and take for himself ( in return for his 
labour ) the boiled rice offered to the gods. Nar&na Tadar, on his part, while accepting the 
aforesaid grant of the tax due from Nigamattflr, amounting in paddy to * * , and the duty 
called alagerudu, as well as the tax on hand looms and the 8 coins given as nSli\ agrees to 
collect the said dues in half-yearly payments, to grant receipts therefor, to meet the charges 
thereon, and to furnish the dtpamdld, as well as the garlands from the flower garden ( now 

81 TaMam means, according to Dr. Gundert, a place for watering fields. Would not vcMam mean the same in 
iUavuih cheUavurh vaUavufh varddhikkufh in the Sivo-Pwdna ? 

^ This rirer seems to have frequently altered its place of discharge even in r^ent times. The shifting boundary 
of the two adjoining idluka is a guide as to what the course was, when the administrative divisions were last arranged. 

M Old Malayftjam diifers but little from current Tamil. I should have reckoned it as l^en-Tamil but for 
certain inflexions — for instance va/nwidu instead of raruvodu ; nnmagkAraUinnu instead of namasMrattirhi, 

«* " Seyda kdriyam^MdAt " is an expletive to introduce a document, »• The word is iiyitta(!il. 

*« There is nothing to shew that the Tamil saint of this name had ever a temple at this spot. The word 
refers only to Krishna, now the presiding deity. 

^ Achchu clearly means a coin, though it is impossible now to determine its ?alii6. 
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directed to be opened). If NIU*ana Tadar [shoald eyer fail],'^ the village aasociation, the 
Bidara Timvadi,'* and the temple managers are empowered to carry oat this arrangement, 
as long as the moon and the stars endure, through such agencies as they might be pleased to 
nominate." 

We have here irrebuttable evidence of the oontinuance of Bri-Vira-Kdra)aTarman'8 
rule up to Makara 319 M. E., or roughly speaking up to the end of January 1144. 

How long his reign lasted, or when it actually commenced, we have as yet no means of 
determining; but that it did last for 18 years and 5 months at the least is established by the two 
inscriptions before us. The addition' in the second document of TiruvatjLi, or '* holy feet," to 
the name of the sovereign, if it means anything at all,^ may be taken to indicate 
the expansion of his dominions and the consequent growth of his power, since we first met 
with him. The re-establishment of his authority, so far to the north as Trivandram, affords of 
coarse clearer evidence of the same. Though I have not yet been able to identify the exact 
locality of Teiiganft^, I have no doubt it must have embraced the sea-coast from T^ngapatoam 
on the mouth of the Kulitturai river to Tiruvallam, including the famous seaport of ViliEam. 
The enemy, from whose hands Te6gana4 is here recorded to have been recovered, may have 
been, therefore, the representatives of the very same Chdla power that E6ralavarman, in the 
earlier part of his career, found it wise to conciliate. 

As for other inferences from the inscription before us, particularly about village 
associations, temple authorities, and the curious personage, Bhatt&raka Tiruva<U, I would fain 
wait till our data accumulate. It is quite the fashion nowadays to suppose that ancient native 
Indian government was despotism, pure and simple, and I would wait till more facts 
are brought to our notice about the constitution and powers of the early village associations of 
Titivancore, before I venture to discuss the soundness of this general assumption. When 
we remember the diverse secular functions the Hindu temples^^ were designed to discharge, 
besides being places of divine worship, we cannot be really too curious about their constitution 
and management. But I would allow the Buddhist monk, BhattAraka, to go once more 
in proof, through his slow evolution of Bhattaraka Tiruvadi, Bad&ra Tiruvadi, Balara Tirnvadi 
and Pashara Tiruva4i* before I would identify him with the modem Pish&ra^i, whose puzzling 
position among the Malabar castes, half monk and half layman, is far from being accounted for 
by the silly and fanciful modem derivation of Fishdrakal -f- Odi, PUhdrakal being more 
mysterious than Piskdradi itself.** 

A word or two about the taxes and duties mentioned in the above document would prove more 
pertinent to our present inquiry ; but I am sorry I have failed, even after repeated inspection 
of the original itself, to make out, not only the shorthand symbols^ given to signify the quantity 
of paddy, but also what is intended to be read by the combination of letters which, as far as I 
can discern, look like 'chevadu^ and ^ alagerudu^ — terms which convey no intelligible meaning 
to me. From the context I take them to stand for certain duties then levied. The tax on 
looms is clear enough, though there is no means of discovering its amount. It must have been 
but a trifle, considering the total expenditure charged on all the revenues set apart by this 
deed. The word nili is another obsolete term» which I take to mean ' capital.' Considering 

>* The ezpresdoxM within square brackets are ooi^jeotorally supplied* while those within the semi-circnlar 
brackets are additions to render the meaning clearer. 

** Bi^Ara is a cormption of BhaHAmka, in whioh fall form, too, the word is often found, 

*• The kings of Vf9&4 were always known to literature, Tamil and HalajAlam, as V6nd4tmaHgai '*the 
holy feet of V*?«4." 

«i They were fortresses, treasuries, court-houses, parks, fairs, exhibition sheds, halls of learuing and of pleasure, 
all in one. 

At I regret to observe that the Travancort Centttt Rej^oHf 1891 , adopts this absurd deriration. See Vol, L pages 
743 and 756. 

M This applies to all subsequent inscriptions. The symbols are arbitrary oontr^ctioiis of words and numerals, 
«Bd difficult, therefore, of conjecture. 
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the difficulties of tlie Vat^elnttu Alphabet in general, and the faintness of this inscription in 
particalar, I have reason to be gratified that it has only served to attest at least ^ri-Vira-K^rala- 
Tarman's rule in 1 144 A. D. and the re-establishment of his authority in Tengana^* 

III. 

Seventeen years later we get a glimpse of another sovereign of Vdnu^. On Saturday, the 
7th I^Lavam 336 IC E., the throne of V&j^^ was oocupied by Sri-Vira-Baviyarma Tiru- 
Ta^i* The authority for this statement is an inscription in old Tamil, in four long lines on the 
southern wall of an old temple, in another deserted village near Olugui^achdri, now called 
Porayachdri, a name as mach fallen from its original proud designation of Furavari-chatur- 
Tddinoasagalam, as the village itself from its former pristine glory. For the benefit of 
such as may wish to verify this document, I must note that the priest in charge of this 
temple is an inveterate heavily-worked plaralist, and his movements are more incalculable 
than most mundane phenomena, so that one oaght to go prepared to stay at 0]uguDach6ri for 
a week to catch a glimpse of this servant of many gods and to be admitted into the courtyard 
of the pagoda. Yet if yoa believe the priest (and it would be profane not to do so), the jpujds 
are most regularly performed : only, if you go there in the day time, they are going to be 
performed at night, and if you go there at night, they will have been finished daring day ! 
The inscription would run thus in English : — 

-- 3 Old Tamil 

^^' 207 Sen-TamU Current. Pi»»^»^«rf Inflcrlption of Vlra-BsTivarman. 

''Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year opposite the year 336, after the appearance of Kollam, with 
the sun six days old in the sign of Taurus (t. e., the 7th Idavam), Saturday, Makayiram stai*,^ 
was the following deed in cadjan passed : — The loyal chief tains of Srl-Vlra-IraYivarmaTirava^it 
graciously roling over Vfinu^* declare that with the object of providing for the daily offerings 
to the Alv4r in (the temple of) Faravarsyu, in Furayari-chaturyddimafigalam, and for a 
perpetual lamp to the same deity, are granted under tiruvidaiydtfam tenure, to last as long as 
the moon and the stars endure, the following paddy lands, irrigated by the Char&r channel 
of Talakkndi) and by the waters of GheyyanSri tank in Charavayal, viz,, Unnandit{ai, measuring 
^^.^t^^.^^^ and Puduvur Miklai measuring -i*-^, making a total of i^-fviiF lands, the dues on 
which at the rates of assessment obtaining in the village amounting to mdttdl 7 * * , the 
servants of this AlvAr, shall lease out, levy, and cause to be measured at the door of the panddra^^ 
(granary), as per temple measure called puravariydrh and conduct the above said expenses 
withont failure. The four boundaries of the lands, thus set apart, are ordered: to be marked off 
by demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus, and in order that the allowances 
might continue without let or hindrance, this deed itself is commanded to be inscribed on stone 
and copper, in witness whereof are our signatares : PnlMlan Aiyan (signature). Chingan 
Raogan (signature), Nar&yanan Sankaran ( signature ). K6dai DSvan ( signature ), and sign 
manual. '* 

This proves that Srl-Vira-Ravivarman was on the throne of Tmvancore on the 7th Idavam ^ 
336 M. E., or about the end of May 1161 A. D. It being but seventeen years since we saw Sri- 
Vtra-Kdralavarman, recovering possession of Tenganad, we may rightly presume that 'Brl-Vlra- 
Ravivarman was his immediate successor. PulMlan Aiyan*' and others who signed this document 
were probably the feudal chieftains who conducted the administration of the day. T&]lskka<ll 
being in the very confines of the present eastern boundary of Travanoore, we may take this 
grant as evidencing the extension of the V^nad sovereignty all over the south. It is noteworthy 



** Mahayircm ia MalayAJam for MrigoHrsham, a star about the head of Orion. It means here the lunar man. 
sion on the day. 

«s Panddram or bho^ddrom means usually the king's treasury. 
** Aiyan is here no title, but the name of the person himself. 
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that the measurement of the lands given is in the style*^ still followed in the Tanjore district. 
There was, farther, about this time, no standard of measures and weights any where in Southern 
India, each temple using its own under the name of the local deity. There are two rerenue 
terms in this record, the significance of which I have not succeeded in finding out. 
These are iiruvidaiydttam^^ tenure and mdttdU 

IV. 

On the western wall of the same temple at Puravari occurs another inscription 
in eight long lines relating to this identical grant ; but a stone in the middle of the 
inscribed portion of the wall has been removed and replaced by another in the course of 
subsequent repairs, rendering the document thereby incomplete and enigmatic. It will be 
seen, therefore, that it is not altogether to be deplored that temples with historical associa- 
tions do not receive frequent repairs ! In the case before us, it is easy to supply the lost parts 
with the help of the related document which I have just discussed. With the omissions so 
made good, the inscription would read thus in English : — 

No. — ^ — O ld Tam U Pxiravari Insoription of Vlra-BaTivarman, No. 1. 

44. Sen-TamU Current- ^ 

" Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year [opposite the year 336, since the appearance of Kollam],** 
with the sun * days old in Taurus, Saturday, Makayiram star, the officers in charge of N&fi- 
jiQd4u and the villagers of Talakkudi, assembling together, did as follows : In accordance with 
the royal proclamation issued by the loyal chieftains of [Srl-Vlra]-Iravivarma Tiruva^i, [ruling 
graciously over VenAd], to provide HruchSnidai and a sacred perpetual lamp [for the Alvar 
in Puravari], in Puravari-chatiirvddiinangalam, we, the people of Talakkudi, [have caused 
demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus] to be put up at the boundaries of 
th^ paddy lands, [named TJnnandittai, measuring J- -j- ^^ 4- yl^, and PuduvAr Mfllai], measuring 
^'u, making in all ^8 + ?J^» ^^^ irrigated by the ChAr&r channel of Talakkudi-KidachSri and 
by the waters of CheyyanSri tank in Charavayal, and we [have made them over] to the servants 
of the Alvar, so as to enable them [to levy from this day forwards the rent due from them 
according to the rate current in the village], subject to minor charges and deductions, for the 
purpose of providing, without failure, and as long as the moon and stars endure, for the daily 
expenses, as well as for a sacred perpetual lamp, as graciously commanded; in witness whereof, 
we, the people of T41akkudi, (hereunto affix) our signatures. Arayan PasiUngi, signature, 
K^ralan Araiyan, signature. ♦ * * Vikraman Araogan, signature. V61an E^ralan aliat 
Nanjinattu M<iv6nda V^lan, signature. I * * ♦ of PanayAr wrote this deed, and wrote it 
at the bidding of the servants of the Alvar, and the people of Talai ; [countersigned] • • • 
K6rala Sant6sha Pallavaraiyan, signature, Gdvindan Vikraman, signature. Anantan Sakrap&oi, 
signature." 

The grant declared in the previous inscription would thus appear to have been actually 
executed on that very day, — a fact reflecting no small credit on the administration of those 
ancient times. This document confirms the inference already drawn with respect to the extent 
of the V^n&d principality on that day, since the executive officers who complete the transaction 
are styled 'officers in charge of the affairs of theN&njina^,' — NAfljinft<|W being the coUectiTe 
designation .for the two southernmost t&luks of Travancore. The Ch61a power then must 
have been by this time altogether extinct there ; and it is quite possible that the Vaishnava 



47 Vii$ Inscriptions Nos. 4 and 5 in Vol. 11. Part I. of South-Indian Jnacriptionit for samples of thia system of 
land measurement. 

- *» The word might be analysed into tiru + vidai + dl + tw^ am, and might then mean •* the holy rule of the 
ball,'* ». «o Siva's emblem, and hence perhaps * tax free or temple tennre.* 

*9 The parts within square brackets are those sapplied. 

M It is indiflTerently spelt now Nf fijanftd and NifijinA4, the correct form being N&fijil-nA4u meaning * the land of 
plongds.' 
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temple at Puravari was thus patronized to spite the foreign ^iva temple of R&jdndra-Ch61^Bvara, 
not far from it. But it is always unwise to attribute motives, and we may, therefore, be content 
with recording the fact that on the 7th of I^avam 336 M. E., Vira-Ravivarman ruled peacefully 
over all South Travancore, his affairs in N&njina^ being administered by a triumvirate, 
Kerala Sant6sha Pallavaraiyan,*^ probably in command of the local forces, if we may judge 
from his title* and Gfivindan Vikraman and Anantan Sakrapani, in charge of the civil 
administration. His ministers of state at the capital were, as we have already seen, the 
loyal chieftains, PullAlan Aiyan, Chingan Rangan, Narayanan 'Safikaran, and K6dai D^van, It 
is also worth noting, in passing, the part played by Ai-aiyan Pasit/lngi and others, representing 
the village of TAlakkudi ; for it is remarkable that the people of TAlakkudi had the right to exe- 
cute, and in a manner to ratify, the royal grant. The reservation as to minor charges and deduc- 
tions, appearing in this inscription but absent in the former, would point to certain cesses, levied 
by village associations, on lands falling within their union. There is a word in this inscription 
which I do not quite understand, viz., tirtichSnidai, though from the context it may be safely 
taken to sigaify some kind of daily offering in Vaishnava temples. 

{To be continued,) 



NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, CLE., LC.S. 
{Continued from p. 231.) 

Honey. — Honey is beUeved to have power over spirits, because honey is one of the 
earliest foods, yields an intoxicating drink, has many healing virtues, and prevents cor- 
ruption. Old honey is a cnre for cough, wind and bile. It also increases strength and virility .27 
Honey is used by the Hindus for washing their household gods.** The Dekhan Br&hman 
father drops honey into the mouth of his newborn child. Among higher class Hindus, especi- 
ally among Brahmans, when a child is born, honey is dropped into its mouth from a gold 
spoon or ring.*® Among Dekhan Hindus, when the bridegroom comes to the bride's house, 
honey and curds are given him to sip. This honey-sipping is called madhuparha ; its apparent 
object is to scare evil from the bridegroom. ^^ Honey is considered by the Hindus a great 
cleanser and purifier. It is also the food of their gods.^^ In Bengal, the Brahman bride has 
part of her body anointed with honey .^3 How highly the early Hindus valued honey appears 
from the hymn, ** Let the winds pour down honey, the rivers pour down honey, may our plants 
be sweet. May the night bring honey, and the dawn and the sky above the earth be full of 
honey."^' This intense longing is probably for honey-ale, madhu, or mead. In Africa, an 
intoxicating drink is made from honey .3* The Feloops of West Africa make a strong liquor 
out of honey ,^^ and the Hottentots are fond of honey beer.'® Mead made from honey was the 
favourite drink of the Norsemen. In England, honey-suckle still keeps off witchcraft.'^ 

Horns. — The horns of certain animals are believed to scare fiends. Also horns 
are used as weapons both of attack and of defence, and as weapons are worshipful. Further, 
the horn is a light giver : classic lanterns were made of plates of horn.'® The hart's 
horn is very largely used as a medicine in Western India. In the K6nkan, it is a 

*i Pallayaraiyan, meaning the king of the Falla^as, is an old military title. It was sometimes conferred alflo 
on men of letters as a special mark of royal faTour, 6. g., on the author of the Periyapurd^r^m. 

" Pandit Narsinha's Nighanhirdja, p. 165. • Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

«• Information from Mr. P. B. Joahi. *• Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

81 .Maurice's Indian AniiquUiee, Vol. V. p. 190, *' Colebrooke's MisceUaneoua EstaySt Vol. I. p. 208. 

w Eig Ved in Max Miiller's Hihbert Lectures^ p. 200 (1878). ** Dr. Livingstone's Travels in South Africa, p. 296. 

« Park's Travelsy Vol. I. p. 7. » Hahn'a Tsuni Ooam, p. 88. 

w Brand's Poptdar AniiquitieSy Vol. III. p. 54. "• Smith's Qreek and Roman AntiqiUiietf Vol. II. p. 6. 
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common cure for bile, fainting, and headache.'* At a Hindu wedding, a horn is blown when 
the lucky moment comes .*^ The practice of blowing horns at weddings was formerly 
common ; at present it is going out of fashion.^^ Among the Bhar^dis of Ahmadnagar, 
when a child's ears are bored, a shtiigi or horn, made of horn or of brass, is tied round the 
child's neck to be blown by the child before worshipping his gods or taking his food.*2 The 
Lingayats of Bij4pur in Sravan (July- August), the great spirit month, carry along pole wound 
round with a coloured cloth and surmounted by a conical globe. They call this nandi-lcodu^ 
or Nandi's horn.*^ In Coorg, at a festival, at which a man used to be sacriBced, rude dances are 
performed, in one of which the dancers wear the horns of the spotted deer.** Naris, a Persian, had 
horns on his tiara ; so also had the Assyrians.*^ A small horn called comiculum was worn on 
a Roman helmet as a mark of honour .*• The Egyptian god Chnum wore ram's horns.*^ The 
Jewish altar had horns. At each corner of the masonic altar is a horn.*^ In the Bombay 
Dekhan the Mmddpanti, i.e,, from seventh to eleventh century, Hindu temple roofs have horn-like 
bosses on the stones, and horns adorn the top of the spire of many Mahad6va temples. The 
Roman horn of plenty is still a Freemasons* symbol.** In China (in 1321), some women wore a 
great spike of horn on the forehead to shew they were manied.^ Both among the fifth century 
White Huns of Central Asia, Persia, and India and among the later Huns of Asia and East Europe 
the women wore horns on their heads, a practice which was the origin of the fashionable high- 
peaked Hunische hats of fourteenth century Europe. Among the Druses of Lebanon the women 
wear silver horns .^^ The women of one division of the wandering YanjUris of Western India 
wear a high horn-like spike of wood. The Sanangs, a wild Malay tribe, greatly prize rhino- 
ceros' horn as a cure.^^ The Dyaks of Borneo wear chips of deer horn as amulets and 
keep deer horns as talismans against sickness, death and defeat.^ A favourite charm in 
West Africa is a large horn filled with mud and bark, with three small horns at its lower end. 
This horn is believed to keep slaves from running away.^ The people of Madagascar 
consider the horns of cattle a symbol of strength. All horns are supposed to have a medical 
power like hart's horn.** Pinto says that, while in South-West Africa, when stricken by a 
strong fever, the people covered him with amulets, his chest with horns of antelopes and his 
right arm with bracelets of crocodile teeth.*^ Rhinoceros' horn is a great antidote of 
poison.*^ The Bongos of the White Nile make horn-like points on their roofs.*® Bracelets 
of horn are worn by the Msuahili women of East Africa.*^ The musicians at Dahomey 
wear homs.^ In Central Africa, a horn is used as a bleeding cup.^^ 

In England (1724), it was the practice to swear on the horns at Highgate near London.** 
The Italian traveller Delia Valle (1623) tells of a piece of horn owned by the captain of the ship 
Dolphin, which was believed to be unicorn horn, because it was good against poison.^ In Eng* 
land, the husband of an adulteress used to be described as wearing horns.** The phrase, 
which is in use in French, German, Spanish and Italian, as well as in English, is that the unfaith- 
ful wife presents her husband with horns. This is a hard saying. The horns given by the wife 
cannot be the horns emblematic of power ; they must be the guarding horns. Apparently, what 

*t Information from Mr. P. B. Jothi. *• Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

41 Information from Mr. P. B. Jothi. «« Bombay Qaxett^ert VoL XTIL p. 190. 

*« Op. cit Vol. XXm. p. 229. ** Bice's Myiore, Tol. III. p. 266. 

«s Jones' Coronations, p. 4. «• Smith's Qreek and Bovnan AnHqmiie$, ToL I. p. 548. 

4^ Tiele's Egyptian Religion, p. 97. *• Maokay's FremuxBonry, p. 16. 

*» Op. cit. p. 64. » Yule's Caihay, Vol. I. p. iii. 

n Klworthy's The Evil Eye, p. 199 ; Smith's Dictionary of the BiUe, Vol, I. p. 827. 

M Earl's Papuans, p. 164. •» Peatherman's Social History, Vol. 11. pp. 282, 288. 

•• Cameron*s Acroes Africa, Vol. II. p. 219. •• Sibree's Madagascar, p. 884w 

•• Pinto's How I Crossed Africa, Vol, I. p. 285. ^ Stanley's Barbosa, p. 101. 

• Schweinfnrth's HeaH of Africa, Vol. I. p. 277. •• New's East Africa, p. 61. 

•• Bnrton's Visit to Dahomey, Vol. I. p. 218. •» Pi^rk's Travels, Vol. I. p. 277. 

•> Chambers's Booh of Days, p. 118. •• Haklnyt Sooie^ Edition, Vol. I. pp. 4, fi. 

M From MS. notes. 
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the hD8band*8 horns are to save him from is the pointed finger of poorn.*^ Neapolitan ladies 
wear small horns as charms. If by chance the charms are not worn, the flrst and fourth right 
finger pointed under a handkerchief save from the evil eye and other harms.^ In early 
mosaics the Deity is expressed by a right hand issuing from the clouds with the first and fourth 
fingers pointed like horns.<^7 Indian goddesses have both hands with horn-pointing fingera.^s In a 
curiosity shop in Naples, a stag horn stands over the door. Inside are Etruscan glass beads, a 
ram's head to keep o£E the Evil Eye, a head with homed moon and a hanging horn.*® In the 
Kircher Museum at Rome, among the collections from the early lake dwellings, are pieces of 
horn.^o In Spain, horn shavings cure sickness caused by the Evil Eye.'i Bam's horn is the 
only safe keeper of snuff; also in early classic and Norse times the h^ra was the proper holder of 
liquor : all good things remained safe from evil within the keeping of the horn of plenty : guar- 
dian sounds gained a special virtue when blown through a horn. Two oxen skulls guard the lid 
of a Roman incense box.^^ Jq Pompeian frescoe Ixxviii. in the Naples Museum, a horn hangs 
from a fillet,—** for the Evil Eye,"^ says the guide.^ Again, for the Evil Eye, in the streets 
of Naples cab horses have the forelock waxed and twisted into four or five horn-like spikes 
apparently the same as Homer's horn-shaped lock •of hair .7* An ass drawing a coster's 
cart has an upright brass horn on its saddle.^* Wine, the beloved of spirits, and so specially, 
apt to be soured by evil infiueuces, wants careful keeping. A wine shop has one horn 
upright over the door and a second slung across the door. A wine cart has often a hang- 
ing horn in front and almost always a horn hanging from the axlej® So notable is the 
scaring power of the horn that in Naples amulets of every description are spoken of as horns.^^ 
The house wants guarding, so near Tivoli, a sheperd's hut has a horn on the rooftop ; and, in 
Tivoli, a blue piece of iron over the tram-shed door is twisted into a horn shape.^^ On the roof 
ridges of Bhils' houses in East GujarAt, horns are common to keep off evil dreams and the ill- 
omened owl.^ The crops want guarding from the blight of the Evil Eye. The bleached skulls 
of oxen or cows may be seen in market gardens near Bombay, and in most patches of garden 
ci*ops grown by the Bhils in the PaSch Mahals. The Bombay market man will say that the skull 
is a bird scare : the Bhil admits that it keeps off the Evil Eye.®^ Cakes offered at Greek altars 
were horned, and called moons and oxen.®i 

Horns guard from evil not only the head of the injured husband. The horned human 
head is one of the best of guardians. Moses* rays stiffened, perhaps returned, into horns. 
When a Catholic Bishop is consecrated, the horned mitre is set on his head with the christianis- 
ing formula that with his head armed with the horns of either Testament he may appear 
terrible to the gainsayers of truth.^^ The guardian Diouysos was essentially a horned god.^^ 
Among western Asiatics, Alexander is the great two-homed Zulkirnain. The coin-heads of 
the SeleucidsB are homed.®* Weiner noticed in Peru a great horned head on the roof of a 
tomb.®' Some of the Roman Medusa faces are horned.®<^ Pompeian frescoe ii. in the Naples 
Museum has a horned human head and a long-horned deer's head. According to the guide, 

S' The unfortunate husband ie also called the cuckold. Apparently, this should be cuckold- ed, he who has 
been turned out of his nest as the hedge-sparrow is turned out by the Cock- wold or Moorcock, thatia, the Cuckoo. 
Mr. Hialop {Two Babylotis, p. 835) has a handsome bit of Babylonian connecting the two attributes of the ill-used 
husband; Kimrod as universal king was khuk.hold king of the world. As such the emblem of his power was the 
bull's horns. Hence the origin of the cuckold's horns. For the dread of the finger of scorn compare The Ihnham 
TractSy Vol. IL p. 24. The common people of North England think the forefinger of the right hand venomoua. 
It is never applied to a wound or a sore. 

« Elworthy's The Evil Eye, p. 261. er Op, cit. p. 265. 

fi» Op. cit. p. 267. •» From MS. note, 1889. 

'• From MS. ndte, 1889. »» Elworthy's The Evil Eye, p. 28. 

▼« Smith's Qreeknnd Roman AnHquiUeiy Vol. X. p. 7. '» Prom MS. note, 1889. 

74 From MS. note, 1889; Iliad, xi. 385 in Smith's Greek atid Roman AnHquiiiet, Vol. I. p. 496. 

" Prom MS. note, 1889. ▼« From MS. note, 1889. 

" Elworthy's The Evil Eye, p. 196. " From MS. note, 18S9. 

's From MS. note, 1888. w From MS. note. 

«» Potter's Antiquitiei, Vol. I. p. 258. w Elworthy's The Evil Eye, p. 186. 

«3 Brown's The Great Dionysian Myth, VoL II. p. 112. ** Smith's Diciionary of the Bible, Vol. T. p. 827. 

w Elworthy's The Evil Eye, p. 198. »« Op. Ht. p. 196. 
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both these shapes are still worn in Naples to keep o£E the Evil Eje.^^ All over India the homed face, 
or Singh Mukh, guards the threshold, the pillars, the ceiling corners, and the roof tops of countless 
Jain and Brahmanic temples. This face has absorbed the earlier hornless Fame, or Medusa-face, 
known as Kirti Mukh, and the Sun face, or Siirja Mukh. With slight alterations it remains the 
centre of many a flowing band of Masai man tracery from Mahmiid*s tomb in Ghazni to the 
mosques and shrines of the Panjab, Gujarat and the Dekhan. Singh Mukh still looks out from 
his veil of leaves in the central feature of many a belt of ornament in Indian carved tables, book 
cases, screens and almiras. The Christianity of Western Europe has degx^aded the early 
guardian horn face to Old Homy, the Devil. The Virgin standing on the crescent moon is said 
to symbolize the power of tKe Queen of Heaven. An earlier and ruder sense is that the crescent 
moon is chosen, because it is horned. The honoured Virgin wants protection. The horns, on 
which she stands, will scare evil influences. In a rough f rescoe in an inn at Baiaa near Naples, one 
of the horns of the moon, on which the Virgin's feet rest, is curved like an oxhorn. Across the 
other horn, which is stiff, a snake is thrown.®^ 

Incense. — The fumes of certain^ums and woods cure fainting fits and swoons. In 

the Koi'ikan, the fumes of the leaves of Raphanus sativus are supposed to cure piles.^ Another 
element in the belief in the demon-scaring power of incense is the Persian idea that^ bad smells 
are evil spirits which good smells can put to flight. The origin of burning incense in 
religious services seems to be partly to please the guardian, partly to scare evil spirits 
from him. On the o^e hand the medium, or bhagat, inhales the fumes of frankincense that 
his familiar spirit may enter his body ; on the other hand, according to Burton, spirits can be 
driven®^ from haunted houses by a good store of lights, odours, perfumes and suffuroigations, as 
the angel taught Tobias to use brimstone, bitumen, myrrh, and briony root. In the Konkan, 
when a person is believed to be possessed by a spirit, a Are is kindled. On the fire some human 
hair, narkijd lobdn or dung-resin, and a little hog dung, or horse hair, are dropped, and the head of 
the sufferer is held over the fumes for a few minutes. If the spirit is weak, it gets frightened 
and makes off.®2 The burning of incense before an idol is an essential part of Hindu worahip. 
No Hindu worship is complete until incense is burnt and waved before the god,®* Gugal (aloes) 
is believed to drive away spirits. So the Giigli Brahmans of Dwarka say they get their name, 
because they drove away a demon by the help of aloes or gtigal,^ Myrrh, aloes, benzoine, 
camphor and sandal are all considered purifying and healing by the Hindus.®^ The 
Sdntikamaldkara, a Hindu religious work, states that when a child is suffering from the disease 
called bdldgrahay or child-seizure, sandal paste should be rubbed on its body, fumes of incense 
should be made to pass over it, and flowers, rice and a lighted lamp should be waved round its 
face.^ The Hindu ritual lays down that, before it is set on the pyre, the dead body should be 
rubbed with sandal- wood, perfumes, saffron, or aloe-wood.®^ Strong fetid smells are 
used by Hindu doctors to cure diseases.*® Karnatak Musalmans say nothing is so great 
a spirit-scarer as a good smell, especially frankincense and flowers.®* Among the Malays, 
incense is used to counteract spells and scare spirits.^^ The Chinese hold that incense 
purifies.^ When a Chinese child is sick with fever, the mother puts three burning 
incense sticks in its hand. A servant carries the child out of the house, and the 
mother follows, pretending to sweep, and calls ** Begone, begone, begone. "2 The Motus of 
New Guinea stick bunches of sweet-smelling leaves in their armlets.' In Madagascar, 
gums and fragrant wood are burnt on special religious occasions.^ In Africa, when their 



w Prom MS. note, 1889. «8 From MS. note, 1889. 

w Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. w Bleek's Khordah Avetta, Vol. I. p. 69. 

•I Burton, p. 788. w Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

»» Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. w Information from Colonel Barton. 

»« Maurice's hidian Antiquities^ Vol. V. p. 897. ^ Information from Mr. B. B. VakhArkar. 

^ Colebrooke's MiaoeUaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 158. •» Maurice's Indimi Antiquities, Vol. VII. p. 037. 

»» Information from Mr. Kelkar. i« Jour. R. A, Soe, Vol XUI. p. 522. 

» Gray's China, Vol. I. p. 162. « Op. cit. Vol II. p. 30. 

» Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 479. * Sibree'a Madajaeo?r, p. 803. 
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husbands are hunting, Hottentot women bum something like rosin, which they find on the 
sea shore and pray for success.^ In Roman Catholic ceremonies, the garments of the priests 
ai*e incensed, apparently that no evil influence may lurk among them. Among the Roman 
Catholics, the bread and wine at Mass are incensed ;* the altar and the priest are incenBed,^ 
and the Bible is incensed three times before the Gospel is read.® According to Mr. Ruskin> 
the daily services, lamps, and fumigations of cathedrals on the Continent make them safe. 
English cathedrals are unwholesome.* In a Greek Church baptism incense is waved in front 
of the font.^^ The Bulgarians hold it a sin not to fumigate flour when it comes home from the 
mill.^^ Intolerable smells drive off spints.^ So, the Angel Raphael drove out the demon 
Asmodeus by making a stench with a fish's liver.^' In England, spirits were believed to have 
delicate nostrils, dreading certain stinks and loving certain perfumes.^* In England (1570), 
on the Twelfth Night, to guard those organs from sickness, the head of the house burned 
frankincense and fumed his own and his. children's noses, eyes, ears, and teeth. Then the 
incense was carried round the house to drive off witches,^* In England (1800), coffins used to 
be anointed with rich odours .^^ 

Indeoenoy. — Spirits are said to be afraid of indecency, espeoiaUy of the male and 
female organs. So in the H 6(1 festival, Hindus call out the names of the male and female organs, 
according to the MahddhurcUa, to scare the monster called Dhundharakshasi, who troubles 
children. Among the Dekhan Ramosts, before the turmeric rubbing, the bridegroom is stripped 
naked.^^ In Poena and in parts of Gujarat, at the festival of Siral Set, on the sixth of 
Sravan, or August, lower class Hindu women dance in a circle round an image of Siral S6t, 
singing indecent songs. This festival is specially observed by barren women.^^ The Sholapur 
Mhars are buried naked, even the loin-cloth is taken off.^® The Lingayat boy, about to be 
initiated, is kept naked and fasting all the morning.^o On Gaupati's day, the waxing fourth of 
Bhadriipad (August-September), it is unlucky to see the moon. Any one who sees the moon 
picks a quarrel with some one, and uses bad language in order to be abused in retum.^^ In a 
shrine at Mah&kut near BadAmi in South Bijapur, a naked female figure lying on its back is 
worshipped by barren women.'^ In the Kamfttak, naked and indecent figures are painted on 
idol cars and temples to keep off the Bvil ByeJ^ In 1623, the traveller Delia Valle noticed 
on an idol car in Kanara the images of a man and woman in a dishonest posture.^^ At the 
village festival of Dayamava, in the Southern Maratha Country, women used to vow, if the 
goddess answered their prayer, they would walk naked to her temple. Women still walk 
without clothes, but covered with a garment of mm and mangoe leaves and boughs, and escorted 
by other women and children.^^ At the same festival to Dayamava, the Mang who carries the 
basket of pieces of kid and buffalo flesh, and scatters them in the fields, is naked,^ and a MAng, 
called Runigiii, abuses the goddess in the foulest language. Sir Walter Elliot notices that a 
similar outpouring of abuse formed part of the Greek Field Dionysia.27 In Bengal, at the 

6 Hahn's Tiuni Qoam, p. 77. « Golden Manual, p. 249. ' Op. eit. p. 230. 

• Ojp. cii. p. 242. • Preface to the Seven Lamjps of Architecture. 

w Mrs. Bomanoff'd Ritei and Customi of the Oraeco-Rutiian Church, p. 70. 

" Tylor's Primitive OwWure, Tol. II. p. 159. »« Spencer's PHnciples of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 259. 

w pp. cit, VoL L p. 260. " Brand's Popular AnUquities, Vol. III. p. 65. 

" Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 28. i« Chambers's Book of Vaya, p. 274. 

" Bombay Qazetteer, Vol. XVIIL p. 416. '• Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

w Bombay GazeUeer, Vol. XX. p. 180. ^ Op. eit. Vol. XXIIT. p. 232. 

« Information from Mr. P» B. Joshi. « Bombay GazBtieer, Vol. XXm. p. 606. 

«5 Information from Mr. KMkar. «* Hakluyt Soc. Ed. Vol. II. p. 260. 

25 Jour. Eihno. Soc. New Series, Vol. I. p. 98. ^ Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 98. 

27 Jour. Ethno. Soc, New Series, Vol. I. p. lOO. The surface explanation of religious indecency in early fostivaln 
is that the object of the festiral is to cheer, and so to drive away bad spirits, and that indecency aids to thi;* 
end, because bawd is the cheapest and the earliest humour. Judging from the H61! abuse, laughter is not the aim 
of the indecent words used at early field festivals. The abuse consists mainly in shouting the names of the male 
and female organs. That such shouting is common during the great spirit-season of U6]t and at other times is not 
lerated, shews that the aim of the H>M shouting is religious, and that the word^ are shouted to bring luck, not to 
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Dnrga festival, indecent songs are snng.^ The Vaishnava priests of South India sing obscene 
songs, which, the more they are staffed with dirtiness, the more they are liked.^ In South 
India, the scalptures of most temples are obscene. Niches are filled with figares of men and 
animals in shameless positions.^^ According to Pliny, the Romans of his time had the pots 
they quaffed from graven with fair portraits of adulteries.'^ It is because of its evil-scaring 
power that the ling is a cure for barrenness.'^ The Beni- Isr4*il midwife, when she draws off into 
salt the Evil Eye that is blasting the child, abuses the person whose sight has worked the 
mischief.'' The Shanar exorcist beats the possessed, and uses the most filthy language he can 
think of.'* In Central Asia, most of the comedian's representations are obscene^ often vivid and 
witty, and approved by rounds of laughter.'* Before Muhammad's time Arab men and women 
used to worship naked at the KiVaba.'* Two of the stones worshipped at Makka in pre-Muham- 
madan times represented A'saf and NAyilah, a man and woman who had committed whoredom. 
As the Prophet was unable to stop the worship, he allowed it to continue as a token of respect 
for divine justice.'^ In Japan, Yo and In, the male and female principles, are placed at the doors 
of Buddhist temples.'^ On New Zealand tombs phallic sculptures, symbolic of the vix generatrix 
are common.'® 

Among the Papuans and also among the Turkomans funeral rites are performed by 
naked women.*^ So Alexander the Great ran naked round Achilles* torab.*i In Tartary 
and in South Africa, people used to scold at the thunder and lightning to drive them 
away.** In Madagascar, on the birth of a child in the royal family, the greatest 
licentiousness was allowed.*' The Romans, when there was a plague or a famine, acted a play 
in which the gallantries of Jupiter were shewn.** The early Christians considered it lucky 
to meet a harlot in the morning.** The same belief is widespread in India. The harlot 
is the sin- trap or scape-goat. The Turkoman horse-doctor or saint, in Bonvalot's Heart 
of Asiaj tells the owner of the sick horse : — ** You must strip yourself naked, hold the 
horse by the tail, and kick him on the quarters while I pray.'**' Amqng the Red Indians, 
Minnehaha, at the request of her husband Hiawatha, when the noiseless night descended, laid 
aside her garments wholly and with darkness clothed and guarded, unashamed and unaffrighted, 
walked securely round the corn fields, drew the sacred magic circle of her footprints round 
the com fields, to protect them from destruction, blast of mildew, blight of insect, Wagemin 
the thief of com fields, Paimosaid who steals the maize-ear.*^ In Greece, when it has 
not rained for a fortnight, young girls choose one of their number, who is from eight 
to ten years old, usually a poor orphan, strip her naked, and deck her from head to foot with 
field herbs and flowers. The others lead her round the village singing a hymn, and every 

house-wife has to throw a pailful of water on the naked girl's head.*' In Germany, stand- 
' -^ — ■ % . . 

raise laughter. Luck is gained by clearing the air of spirits. To clear the air of spirits two influences most unite, 
each powerful over one of the two great swarms of i^nhoused spirits. The two inflnenoes required are, — a scaring 
influence to put to flight the host of man-hating irreoonoilables, and a squaring influence to draw and house tlie 
army of f rieudlies and neutrals. This dual soaring and housing power of the male and female organs seems traceable 
to two experiences. First to the experience that the organs are the source of the great healer, urine, and so are a 
home to the squarable and a terror to the irreconcilable ; and second to the experience that, as the source of being, 
these organs are a l^nnt and a fount of spirits, a home, in later phrase a symbol, of ancestral and other guardian 
influences, and therefore, like other guardian homes, at once a dread and a jail to m^n.hating wanderers. The shouts 
are as potent as the organs, because, from the experience that in the name dwells the spirit of the object named, it 
follows that to shout the names of the organs has the same effect as to shew the organs themselves. 

« Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. L p. 119. » Dubois, Vol. I. p. 150. 

»• Op. cii, VoL II. p. 350, « Pliny's Natural History, Book vi. Chap. 22. 

w Moor's LUtU, p. 57. " Bombay OaMetteer, Vol. XVIII. pp. 526, 527. 

»* Dr. Caldwell in BaJfour, p. 550, » Schuyler's Turkegt^n, Vol. I. p. 187. 

w Burkhardf 8 Ardbioj VoL I. p. 178. " Sale's Kuraan^ L 27 ; Herklot's Qu'lnun-i-Jt^lm, p. 65. 

» Beed's JaT^n, VoL H. p. 27. ^* Pomander's Polynesian Races, Vol. I. p. 47. 

*o Earl's Papuans, p. 109 ; Schuyler's Turhistdn, Vol. I. p. 13. 

«i Potter's Antiquities, VoL II. p. 233. •» Hahn's Tguni Qoam, p. 90. 

«8 Sibree's Madagascar, p. 263. ** Hume, VoL IL p. 41. 

<s Smith's Christian AniiquiHes, p. 1461. ** Ht, James's Budget of 20th December 1888, p. 0, 

*^ The Song of Hiawatha, Vol. XIU. The custom is taken from Schoolcraft's Oneofa, p. 88. 

4> Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. p. 594. 
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ing naked, or walking backwards, was an nsnal reqaisite for finding out a loyer. 
Another waj was, lieing naked, to throw the shift ovt through the door>® German 
witches bathed naked in sand or oorn.*® In Germany, to bring rain^ a little girl, completely 
undressed, was led outside of the town, and made to dig up henbane with the little 
finger of her right band and tie it to the little toe of her right foot. She was then 
solemnly oondti^ted by the other maidens to the nearest river and splashed with water.H 
A carved stone, representing a liii^m was found in a grave near Norfolk."* In England^ 
in 1268, to stay a cattle plague wood was rubbed till it burned and an image of 
the penis was set up to guard the cattle from disease.^ In fifteenth century France, each 
Cathedral church had a bishop or an archbishop of fools, and in churches under the Pope a 
pope of fools. Meek pontiffs had crowds of mock eoclesiastics, some dressed as players and 
buffoons, Boin« with monstrous masks, others with f^ces smutted, some dressed as loose 
women. In the service the crowd sang indecent songs in the choir. After the service they 
put filth into the censer and ran about leaping, laughing, singing, making obscene jokes, 
and exposing themselves in unseemly attitudes with shameless impudence.^ The first time 
be takes them out in spring, the Saxon swine-herd in Transylvania goes naked with the pigs. 
The herd's nakedness keeps diseases from the pigs. Similarly in Transylvania, women helping 
a cow to calf should wear no ^^othes.'^ The story of Godiva at Coventry appears to be a case of 
meaning-raising invented to make possible the continuance of the old practice of (^ning fairs 
by a naked procession.^ Africau chiefs and, aceording to Ajanta and other cave paintings, 
Hindu rulers of the sixth to the tenth oentory, W€ne waited on by naked womeB. Persons 
to be initiated into the classic mysteries took off their clotlies on entering the inner 
part of the temple,*^ in England, a x^karm for scrofula was for a fasting virgin to lay her 
hand on the sore, and say : '* Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase where 
a naked virgin quenches it,'* and spit three times.^ A part of the crowning rites of a 
Tahitan chief was that naked men and women danced and left excrement round hinu^ 
Tiie Australians hold elaborate dances in which they imitate the loves of animals.^ Whea 
a child is seriously ill, the Gujarat mother sometimes goes to the small-pox goddess's 
temple at night naked, or with nothing on but nhn {M^im aeadirachta) or asopaU {Poly- 
althea longifolia) leaves. She sometimes undresses in front of the temple and stands on her head 
before the goddess.*^ In Middle-Age Germany, a naked maiden stopped droughts and worked 
many cures.** According to Pliny, the touch of an anclothed maiden cures boils* The sam^ 
authority states that a naked woman stills a storm at sea.^ In the East, the belief prevails 
that a snake never attacks one who is naked.<^ About 1860, a cattle plague was wasting 
Bussia. In a village near Moscow, the woBien strapped themselves naked and drew a plough so 
as to make a furrow round the village. At the end of the cin^e they buried alive a cock, a 
cat and a dog, calling : — ** Cattle plague, spai*e our cattle, we offer a cock, a cat, and a dog.*'** 
In England (1805), valentines sent on February 14th were often indecent.** 

The Florence Carnival was famous for the indecency of its songs. The Carnival songs of 
Lorenzo de Medici shew how far the license was carried.*^ The marriage songs of the Romans 
were indecent.*® So are those sung by the women of many Hindu castes. Compare*® among the 
Jews of the Eastern Caucasus : a week before the wedding the women sit on the roof, singing 

*• Op. cit. Vol. in. p. 1117. w Op. cit. Vol. HI. p. 1089. " o^, cit. Vol. II. p. 592. 

*' Jour, Eihno, Soc, Vol. II. p. 430. « Hardwick'a Folk^Lore, p. 87. 

5* Strutt's Sports atid Fasiime, pp. 808, 304. » Nineteenth Century, No. lOl, p. 146. 

« Compare Notei and QuerieB, Vol. VH. p. 437. " Hislop's Two Babylons, p. 268. 

** Pettigrew's Superttitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, p. 74. 

M HeviUe Let ReUgions dea PeupUs Non Civilish, Vol. II. p. 110. 

♦• Feathermaii*8 Bodai History, Vol. II. p. 148. ^ Information from Mr. Vaiknnthr&m. 

w Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, VoL IV. pp. 693, 1182. « Quoted in Bassett's Sea Legends, p. UO. 

•♦ Conway's Demonology and Devil- Lore, Vol. II. p. 225. 

•5 Conway's Demonology and Devil- Lore, Vol. I. p. 257. 

•• G0ntleman*8 Magaxine Library, *♦ Popular Superstition," p. 22. «' Ency. Brit., IXth Edition, " CamivaU" 

<• Pliny's ilatural History, Book ii. Chap. 72. •» iSt, James's Bwlget, April 2nd, 1887. 
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old Tktkv lore songd. Mr. EI worthy is, n6 dovtltt, dorreci in explaining that the object of the lei^d 
fescennine or marriage songs was to avert evil iofluences.^* The Egyptian women (B. C* 480)y 
floating in boats down the Nile to the fair of the goddess at Bnbastis, in pMssing a town, drew 
near, sang, beat cfymbals^ cried oat^ lifted up their elothes, aHid loadedi the to#nspeople with 
abnse.^^ The womlen of Ceylon keep at a distance £!odrima the gfh<mt who died hi c^hild-bed, 
by waving brooms anc( abasing the demon with a sti^ng of epithets.^ In Rome, on the 
l&th March, at the festival of Anna PeretiniK, the conntry people had rastic sports, drinking^ 
Ringing Knd dftndng. A remarkable and itnaccotin table feature^ says Wilson, wiis the use' 
of ancient or valgnr jokes tLud ob^ene language.^ At the Athenian stenia the women 
tnade jests and lampoons against each other.^* l^he Fiji women welcome waniors back with 
obscene songs.^^ In the Roman triamph, the soldiers shonted lo Trinrnphe^ and cnng songs 
with the coarsest ribaldry at the general's expensed* The great spirit-scaring festival at 
Axitw, on the Gold Coast, begins wHli sefmi days of the freest lampooning and abnse.^J^ 
At the great hartesH} festival of the Hos in North-East India, sons and daiighters revile iheiir 
patents in gross language, and parents their children^^^ 

The Cruise of the Marchesd^ gives justght into the I'^ascm Whjf iildeFO^t atataes or 
pioturei, Especially figures in the act of sexual union, and the emblems of the union 
of the sexes, came to have a religidU0 meaning and to be objects of worship. The 
mined Papuan temple at Monokwasf^/ in Dord Bay, in north-east New Guinea, had on 
either side, not far from the entrance, a great image of a man and woman in sexual union. 
Within were other carved wooden figures of much the same kind, grotesque and indecent, 
intended to represent the ancestors of the Nufoor tribe# and known as the Mon or First 
People. In a note to page 281, Df, Guillemard states thai both in New Ireland and in the 
north-west and north-east of New Guinea, the aim in making the EHvine Nine^pins, called 
Knrovar, which are the chief local housefaeold goda, is to hodse i^e spirit of a dead ancestor. 
He says ? — ** The belief is that the ghost must have some halntaticm on earth, or it will haunt 
the surf iters of its laie family." Whatever lodges the uneasy ghost protects the family fTom 
suffering and is therefore Iticky^ The object of the indecent figures is the same as the object of 
the Divine Nine-pins, that is, to tempt ancestors into them. Indecent is a vague word. It 
may mean simply naked. The belief, that the private parts are specially spirit-homes, seems 
based on the fact that th^ are appetite and passion centres, affected without or against the 
will of those to whom they belong. The belief on this point is a case of the great early 
religions law^ the unwilled is the spirit-oaused. To the early man both the local physical and 
the general mental etfects of the promptings of the sex appetite imply the entrance and working 
of some outside spirit. In later religious thought the effects are explained as due to possession 
by Venuses, Loves, or Nymphs. In another view, the cause is Satan warring in man's members^ 
or the old Adam goading to sin. Since, therefore, the private parts are great spirit haunts, they 
can be used as spirit-hoUsefs. Thereforet the private parts are lucky. The* belief, that the 
private parts are specially open to spirit attacks, seems to be the origin of physical decency. 
The private parts are kept hid, lest the evil eye or other evil spirit should through them enter 
the body. So to intercept any fiend*bearing glance, the naked Madras Hindu child has hung 
round its waist a heart or V-like vulva or ^ont-shaped metal plate. Similarly, the sense of 
ceremonial or religious nakedness in the attendant of the king, or in the devotee^ or vow-payer 
of the god is that their nakedness draws into themselves the evil spirits, which, unhoused, might 
have vexed the king or the god. 

*• Blworthy*8 The Evil Bye, p* 426. Compare Munfo'a CatuUm, 16, quoted in Smith's Qreek €tnd Roman 
AfU%quiHe$y Yol. I. p. 839. 

♦» Herodotue, Vol. II. p. 60 ; Wilkinson's iSgxfptiane, 2nd Series, Vol I. p. 279 : Vol. It p. 230. 

*' DemonoUgy and Witchcraft in CeyUm, Joufncd of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon (1867), p. 87. 

♦8 Wnson's Wotki, Vol. nl. p. 289. ♦* Potter's Aniiquiiiei, Vol. I. p. 487. 

V' Featherman's Sodai Hiiiory, Vol. It p. 217. ^* Smith's Homan and Qreek Antiquitiee, Vol. It p. 8llf7. 

▼' The Qolden Bovgh, Vol. It p. 170. ^t Dalton'a Descriptive Ethnology oj Bengal, p. 196, 

»» Vol. II. pp. 280-282. 
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In addition to their InokinMS or tpirit^honsing power as being simply naked, figures in the 
act of sexual union, or» in a later form M&hadiva's favourite home, the symbols of the united 
male and female organs, have fiiurther power to tempt spirits to lodge in them. It may be said 
that theattraotiyeness to spirits of figures in union, or of the emblems of union, is nothing more than 
enticing the spirit to enter into the act which had been one of its chief human pleasures* But it 
is doubtful if this common-sense view is the true explanation of the belief that the representation 
ttf the act of sexual union has special spirit-drawing power. Because the passion or possession 
that accompanies the act of union, and still more the experience that the result of the union is 
(he framing of a new human being, the calling a soul from out the vast and striking a being into 
bounds, must have impressed the conviction that the moment of sexual. union is the chief of 
spirit-housing times. The other early belief, that the spirit of a dead relative comes back into 
the new-born babe*s body, must have still further enforced the belief that sexual union was one 
of the chief spirit-housing conditions. The likeness to some one dead, which later thought traces 
to the handing down of certain physical strains, proves to the early man that in the child 
lives the dead relation whom the child resembles. This seems to be the chief consideration 
why representations or symbols of sexual union are believed to be specially tempting ancestoi'- 
lodgings, and are therefore specially lucky and worshipful. 

(JFo he cantintied,) 



THB DEVIL WORSHIP OF THB TULUVAS. 

FBOIC THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BUBNELL. 

{Continued from page 244.) 

BXTBKBIiL MSS. Ko. 16 — (continued). 

THB STOBT OF KOTI AHD 0HAKKAY7A -• (continued). 

As they were going, the BalUl sent a man to say to them :^**lt you defeat in battle an 
elephant, ahorse, and an army, too, I shaU give you a mura of rice.'* 

** Your servants get, as a present, a sSr of rice,*' said K6ti and Channayya. 

''Do you, heroes, fight with an elephant and with a horse, and defeat nine lakhs of men, 
and I will give you as a present a mura of rice. I shall send my servant to you. Be, at that 
time, with Little Channayya. 

A man was sent to fetch the heroes from the fi^ambOr Baidya'8 house. They went to the 
Ballaj and saluted him. Five hundi*ed elephants were loosed to fight with the heroes of £^mbur. 

•* If you come with justice, I will shew you a road to my heart, but if you come with 
injustice, I will cut you into pieces, like bees," said Channayya. 

A troop of horses was brought out to them, but Channayya mounted on a horse, and 
killed it, by pressing it so that it vomited up its food. 

" The elephant is defeated and the horse is defeated, but the nine Idhhs of men remain/ 
said Channayya to his master. 

The younger brother himself killed the nine Idkhs of men by his might. It was difficult 
even for the Ball^ himself to remain alive. 

^' I will give you a present, Channayya !" said the £4ambdr Ballal, and presented the heroes 
with land at ftkanA^ka* 

** We want land that has been fallow for sixty years and on which wild plants and herbs 
have been growing for thirty years, " said the brothers, and took their leave. 

The land at £kan&dka was presented to them. They went there, made a plan, and built 
a palace. The palace was built with five hundred rooms below, with an upper story in the 
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^middle, and with another atory over that. The land was hilly> but the hills were dug down 
and made into a paddy field by the heroes. On the 18th of the month Paggu, they ploughed 
the field with four bullocks and sowed seeds in the comer of the field. 

** We have ploughed and sown in the dry land sowing sixty muras of paddy, and in the wet 
land sowing ninety muras of paddy," said the brothers to each other. 

''Let us examine the sprouts of the seeds. Do you, elder brother, go through the dry 
land and I will go through the wet land,*' said Channayya. 

When K6ti went through the wet land and Channayya through the dry, the younger 
brother met the elder. 

"brother Channayya ! what do we see in this country ? A wild hog called Gujjara was 
bom when the earth was created. He has destroyed all the crops. He has ruined all the 
paddy fields producing food for fifty men," said K6ti. 

** There is no hunting and no army in this country, " said Channayya. 

" This is not a country where men live. This is a widow's country and a woman's country,** 
said K6ti. 

" We have not rubbed off yet the sweat of our limbs with the clothes tied to our middles. 
Our daggers rust, " said Channayya. 

Little Channayya told all this to tho BallA} of £dambiir. The Ballal sent Little 
Channayya to EkanAdka Gu{Ju, to bring the heroes in a gha\igi. The heroes saw the letter 
and came in a gha\%gi, 

** I hear that you say that this is a widow's country and a married woman's country, and 
that, as this is a widow's and a woman's country, there is no hunting, " said the Ballal. •* I 
will write a letter to the hunters, so that they may assemble under a small mango tree.'* 

The BalUl wrote a letter to a thousand people of Bdambfir and to three hundred people of 
Tol&bAri to collect together, and proclaimed that each household was to come. Also, that every 
grandson, who was under the care of his grandfather, and every nephew, under the care of his 
uncle, was to assemble. Every elder brother and younger brother and every brother-ii^-law 
was to come to the hunt. 

*' Every one of these is to be present under the small nvango tree for seven days an^ 
nights," said the BalUl. •* Little Kixmyannaj^ why do not the heroes come yet ? Were they 
not informed P " 

Soon after that, when Kinnyanna went to tho heroes to call them, they came over. They 
came to the Ballu] and saluted him, standing on lower ground, 

" Are the men and the army sufficient, Koti and Channayya?" asked the BalUl. 

** Master, the men are sufficient fpr the hunting; but there are no dogs at all," 
said Channayya* 

'' Where are the dogs, Channayya ?" asked the Ballal. j 

** On the ghats in the Upper Country there is a dealer in dogs, who is call M allodi,** said 
Channayya. j 

A letter was written to the Upper Country to bring twelve dogs without leashes, and 
twelve dogs with leashes — altogether twenty-four dogs. The Ballal ordered a servant, Bagga, 
to carry the letter. Bagga carried the letter to Mallodi. Mallodi read the letter, in which was 
written the order for twenty-four dogs. Then he called to a dog " Kalu ! Kalu " ! and gave 
him food of black rice. He called out " Bollu ! BoUu " ! and fed another dog with white rice. 
Ho put chains on the dogs' necks, and came to the small mango tree with the dogs. The Ballal 
sent a man again in a ghaligi to the heroes, that they should come in a ghaJigS, as the dog^ 
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were brought. The heroes put shoes on their feet and took umbrellas, and arrived^ Then the 
Ball&l said to them :— *• Kdfi, Channayya, let us go a-hunting now !'* 

"In what country, in what forest and in what prickly shrubs are we to hunt P'* 

•* Let us go to a valley, where the long-homed deer feed, or let us go to a plain where the 
peacocks feed, or let us go into a black forest, or let us go to the mountains, where horses grow 
up, or let us go to any forest you like. Let us throw stones into the forest, and send dogs into 
the grass, ^ said the Balld{« 

Flying birds and running birds did not rise up. Squirrels running on trees, bats hanging 
on leaves of trees, and coloured deer did not get up. Cranes and other birds crying, did not 
get up. 

** Now let us go and hunt in a forest where black musk-deer live, '* said Channayya. 

A large tiger, the longest in the country, got up. One DdvanAgari BallAJ killed the tiger. 
Channayya killed another, which was as old as the world. When they were going to a vaUey, 
where very large tigers live, a wild hog called Pafijina Gujjara, which was as old as the 
earth, got up quickly ; and as he was coming along, grinding his teeth, tfs it were with the 
sound of thunder in the month of Earti, he ran at E6ti Baidya. 

" If I run away, I shall lose my honor ; but if I stand here, I shall be killed, " thought 
Kd(i himself, and killed the hog. 

All men came to see the hog, which was smaller than an elephant, but greater than a horse. 

Then the younger brother Channayya came to his elder brother, and called to him, 
4* Brother, brother I '* and asked him, " Did you kill a hog that is smaller than an elephant and 
bigger than a horse P*' 

" Brother, you see,'* said he, ^ we could both loll a thousand people of Panja together with 
this hog !^' 

Then, the brothers brought a pot of water and a shoot of the sanjimana plant, and made 
the hog alive again and dragged it to Paflj& BAlitimftr, where a thousand people of PaSja on 
one side and the brothers alone on the other stood up to fight a battle. While they were 
fighting, Channayya speared the hog and killed it. A thousand people of Pimja took hold of 
the two hind legs of the hog, and Channayya, seeing this, tied his girdle to the hog's teeth and 
dragged. When they pulled only one foot, Channayya pulled seven feet, and took it to a rock 
called MuDJolu Padd and told the people to cut up t^e hog. He said that a share was to be 
given to the village, the head and a leg to the hero who killed the hog, some curry to the 
neighbours, and poison to the thousand people of Pimja. 

^ Let us make the hog alive and draw it away to BAyanid Forest," said K6ti« 

*' We gave life to the hog, took him away, ^id now let us go* to fikkanAdka," said the 
brothers* 

*' What is to be done for the sin of kiUing a hog P " asked the younger brother. 

'^ Channayya, one only need rub on oil ; oil from oil-seeds ; oil from a hand-mill ; warm oil 
for the nails of the fingers ; hXlenne oil for the ears ; gM for the head : ten. or eighteen kinds of 
oil should be rubbed on." 

A servant put oil on his left side and rubbed it on the right side. He put oil on the right 
side and rubbed it on the left side. But while the brothers sat having the oil rubbed on, a 
contemptuous letter from Pimja came to £dambAr : — '* Send back the whole of the wild pig, 
and with it some curry. When you send it^ you should send our share. When you send it, 
you should give the hero who killed the hog the head and one leg. When you give it, you 
should transmit the honor. When you transmit the honor, you should send the instrument 
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with whioh the hog waa killed. When yoa send it, yoa should send the heroes, too, who killed 
the hog, tied back to back. When yoa send them, let the army stand up to fight. When they 
stand up, let the BalUl leave off male enstoma and let him dress as a female ; let him pat two 
cocoanat shells for his breasts; let him pat on a small jacket ; let him tie his hair into a knot ; 
let him pat collyriam on his eyes ; let him pat a sird roand his middle ; let him be dressed with 
flowers. If he sees his feet holding a small knife, then his conn try is that of a female." 

Thus was the letter written, and when the Ballal saw it, he wept bitterly. 

There was a poor Br&hmana at the garden called Amasavanda. The Ballal went there 
and called ont, ** £dambur ^ankara«" 

" Why did yoa send a man to me, Pergadd ! " asked the BrShmana. 

'* Tell me what year pay is for going to Bkkan&dka, " said the Balla|. 

PergadA wrote a letter and gare it to the Brahma^a. 

**Channayya is very crael; Channayya is hard-hearted; therefore, Br&hmana, go 
carefully," said the Jalla). 

The Br&hmaoA went, passed the compound, and stood at the opening between two posts 
He called out, ** K6ti ! new hero ! Channayya ! new hero ! " and Channayya came out 
running to beat him, and gnashing his teeth. 

'^Let as ask him whence he comes and where he is going," said K6ti. 

They asked him, and he replied : — *< 1 am a man from £ldambfir, and have brought this 
letter,*' said the Brahmana. 

** There are many who remain at Sdambflr for the sake of their meals ; bat let us see 
the contents of the k^ter»*' said K6ti. 

When they knew the contents of the letter, it was no time for the fidambur Ballal to sit 
quiet, for then the seven kinds of battle appeared near. *' We shall bathe to take away the oil 
off us, aud drink rice water," said they. The water was warmed for seven nights with fire. 

^'O BrAhmana, take rioe for food, and retam to £damfaAr/' said they, and gave him the 
letter for £damb&r. 

The younger and elder brother bathed, and when they bad dried their hair with a cloth 
violently, the drops of water from their heads like bees fell at Eemira's feet. They put on 
marks of sandal paste, and then they prepared to write a letter to their brother-in-law. It was 
one Elkotd Bai^gftr Eujumba Kajdr at a bellu (dry land) in Uppuchek^r B&l, to whom they 
sent a letter to come within a ghalige. Then they went home to their meal. They opened the 
lids of strong boxes. They made a pare gold key for the jewel box, a common gold key for 
the pure gold box, a silver key for the gold box, a wooden key for the silver box, and a key of 
copper for the wooden box. They opened the box and took a black silken cloth from Kaviir, 
and took out all their clothes, and dressed themselves. Channayya took a signet riug from a 
carved box, and put it on. They put jewels in their ears, and while they were putting a thick 
cloth on their shoulders, their brother-in-law arrived. 

**Do you remain here cultivating the land thrice in a year. If we return back, we shall 
take back our house and property. If not, every thing belongs to you," said they to him, and 
went to the chdvadi of £dambilr. They went to the fidambfir htdu and saluted the BallAl. 
Channayya asked the BalU| :--'* Why did yon write that letter P " 

'' Seveur kinds of battles are near, Channayya ! " said the Ball&|. ^' I am a son of the 
Billavar caste ; how can I fight?** said Channayya. *« There is a sword in your stone-box. 
If I can wield it, I will fight the battle. Give me an iron chain from your swinging cot, to see 
if I can cat it with my dagger. 
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•* Can iroa out iron in two, Channayya ? " aaked the Ball&l. 

'* If iron cannot cnt iron, how can it be possible for a man to kill another, and how can a 
battle be fought f " said Channayya. 

" When shall I we yonr face again, and when will ypu see my face again, brother P '" asked 
Channayya- 

Channayya Baidya went to battle at PaAja, £6(1 Baidya went to battle at 
Kekildjyya. Channayya killed thousand people of Panja and had a gold post carried from 
Pania to fidambiir. He did not leave even a single man to answer a call, and he did not leave 
even the sprouts of plants, but destroyed every thing. He dug up the steps with a pickaxe 
and burnt the house with fire. He made the house red and then black, and then said that he 
would go to his elder brother. When he went to his brother K6ti, he had gathered the seven 
battles into one, had defeated all in six battles, and was fighting the seventh. He made a sign 
with his cloth so as to turn his younger brother back, as there was an arrow shot by Sanda 
Gi44i. 

<* Has the arrow struck your eyes or legs P ** asked Channayya. 

Immediately an arrow came and struck Channayya's leg. 

** If he was a good dog, he would have bitten in front, but as he is a dog of Paiija, he has 
bitten from behind. Therefore, I cannot see the arrow and take it out," said Channayya, and 
shook his leg with fprce. 

Then the arrow struck Sanda 6id<Ji. Channayya was carried to jfidambur. 

K6ti Baidya fought the battles and defeated all his enemies. He came to a white 
saroli tree and sat down under it. Then he was not himself. The black bird, Icalihga^ sat on 
his hat. In the meantime one Kal6ri of Pafija, who had fled from the battle, came to K6ti 
and seized his dagger, and when Koti Baidya opened his eyes and saw him. 

" This is not my dagger, but belongs to Brahmana of Kemmulaje. It is not necessary to 
steal it from my hands. I will give you it myself," said K6(i. 

When the BalUl of fidamb^r heard that one Kalu Naika had gone away with Kdti's 
dagger, the Ballal sent his nephew D^ranflgiri BaU&l to K6ti. When DSvanajiri Ballaj arrived, 
Kalu Naika was going away with the dagger, but he caught Kalu Naika and tied him to a 
horse's feet and made the horse run away. Then Kalu's face and nose were broken, and 
he died. 

DIvanajiri went back to Kdti Baidya. Koti Baidya then said to the BallAl, " Brahma has 
ordered me to go to him. I leave this life, and therefore I give you a grant on copper." 

Kflti Baidya wrote a document that fidambQr is for the eld^r brother, and Paiija for the 
younger brother, and gave it to Dfivanajiri. 

«* 1 leave my body and go to Kailasa ; therefore get holy tulaii^ and pour water into my 
mouth. Under a wWto saroU tree at Hasalajya BAilln Beltangft<Ji K6tt left his body 
and went to Eail&aa. And when he died and entered Vaiku^tha, Brahma ordered him not to 
touch the wall of the temple and not ip descend into the yard. 

" As yon are the god who knows the particulars of all Sdstrams, why did you make me 
die P*' asked K6^. 

" There is only one death and one burial ground both for you and your brother ; therefore, 
bring your younger brother, too," said Brahma. 

When Kb\i came to Channayya, as a spirit, his leg was being washed. K6ti called out, 
" 0, my younger brother !" and th^n the younger brotlier Channayya struck himself on 
the head, and died, and went to his brother. Then they went together to Brahmi. Then 
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Brabma ordered them to touch the wall and to come into the yard, and to walk three times 
round the temple, and then thej entered the temple of Brahmfi. Fnel was collected in abnrial 
ground, for which a mango tree on the other side of the river and a jack tree on another side of 
the river were 6ut down. Sixty bundles of sandal were brought. Then the dead bodies were 
burnt. In this manner the Ballal caused their dead bodies to be burned perfectly. 

{To he continued.) 



FOLKTALES IN HINDUSTAN. 

BY W. CBCK)KE, C. S. 

No. 11. — T^ Tale of FanchpMld lUlni.^ 

There was once a Bdjft, who had seven aons. One day he was asleep on the upper storey 
of his palace, and he dreamed a dream. He thought he was in a lordly garden. The walls 
were of gold, and in the centre was a bower made of gold and silver. The doors were as the 
doors of Yaikuntha, and in the garden were all the fruits and flowers which are found in the 
garden of Baja Indra. In fact it was the garden of Baj& Indra, which the B4j& saw in his 
dream. In the morning, when the Raji awoke, he called all the noted craflsmen and gardeners 
of his kingdom, and ordered them to prepare a garden, such as he had seen in his dr^m, in a 
single day. Such was the wealth and magnificence of the Baja that the garden was made,, as 
he desired. 

One night it so happened that lAI Pari (the Bed Fairy), Pnkhrfij Pari (the Topaz Fairy), 
and Sabs Pari (the Green Fairy) came down on their flying couch to observe the world of men ; 
and when they saw the garden of the Bijft they believed that it was the garden of lUja Indra. 
So they dismounted and walked about the garden and were surprised at its beauty. They 
expected to find B&ja Indra and their sister fairies there ; but when they searched for them in 
vain they knew that it was an earthly garden and not that of their lord. So they flew back to 
B&ja Indra and told him that a king on earth had made a garden surpassing his. Then Rajfi 
Indra was wroth exceedingly, and calling his two demons, BiyAh Deo (the Black Demon)- and 
8af6d Deo (the White Demon), he ordered them to fly down and see which RAja had brought him 
to dishonour. When RAj& Indra heard the tale of the garden he was overcome with anger, and 
ordered his four demons IiftI Deo, SisrAh Deo, Sabs Deo, and 8af5d Deo to destroy the garden bj 
devouring the flowers and fruit trees. That night the demons came and ate several trees in the 
garden. Next morning, when the gardener saw the havoc they had made, he reported to the 
Hklkf and the BAjk himself inspected the place. He was very wroth, and calling his Darbar» he 
|>roclaimed that he would give half his kingdom and wealth to the man who would deteot the 
ruffians that had injured his garden. On this his seven sons came forward and asked that thej 
might first of all be allowed to undertake the duty, and to this the BAjk agreed.. 

Accordingly on the first night the eldest prince kept watch, but he fell asleep, and the 
demons came and ravaged the garden as before. So in turn all the other princes, except the 
youngest, tried and failed. 

Then came the turn of the youngest prince, and he WUs so determined not to go to sleep that 
he cut his little finger and put salt into the wound. Then he climbed a tree and never slept. 
At midnight the demon, whose turn it was to ravage the garden at that time, came, and it was 
Safdd Deo. He appeared like a thunder oloud, and when he came into the garden he took the 
shape of a horse and began to destroy the trees, but before he could do any harm the prince 
jumped on his back and began to beat him so that the demon fell down and begged for mercy* 

1 Told by WaU Mal^ammad KMsar, wd reoorded by Sayyid Nawib 'AU, t6a<dier of the MubanunftdgaDJ School, 
Bahraohi Diatriot. 
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Then he told the prince who he was and why he had come to injure the garden. Be said to 
the prince :— 

"Plnok a hair out of my tail, and* whenever jou want me, you have only to bnm the hair 
and I will attend to do your bidding. I am one of four demons, one black, one red* one white, 
and one green. They are called Siyah Deo, Lai Deo, Saf6d Deo, and Sabz Deo. If you can 
bring them ander subjection, as you have me, you will attain your object." 

In the same way the prince, dujing the course of the night, subdued the other three demons. 
In the morning, he w^nt back to the palace, and as he had been awake all night, he lay down and 
fell asleep. In the morning, when the Ruja went to his garden and found it safe from injury, 
he was delighted and searched for the youngest prince. When he found him, he held the royal 
umbrella over his head, and treated him with the utmost respect and brought him home. He 
was about to put him on the throne in his stead ; but his six brothers began to repeat the saying 
— "There is no such friend as a brother and no such enemy as a brother (bhdi aUd hity na 
bhdi aisd muddai\ and they determined not to stay at home and allow their youngest 
brother to rule over them. So they left the kingdom and went to the land of China^ where 
the Priuoess Paftchphalft Bft^l dwelt. 

When his brothers left the Court, the youngest prince made enquiries about them, and, 
learning that they had gone to the land of China, he got a miserable, broken-down horse and 
saddle of rags, and putting some gold coins inside it, took the road to China, whither his brothers 
had gone. He passed through many forests and deserts, and at last reached the city of Panch- 
phuU mn!. He went to the inn, where he found his brethren, and when they saw him, they 
were angry. 

" Is it not enough that you have taken the kingdom from us, that you must pursue us here 
also?" 

But he offered to serve them, and they allowed him to join their company. When any 
one used to ask them who the youth was, they answered that he was their slave. 

One day Bfti^i Paftohphtilft made proclamation that whoever could jump his horse 
on the topmost roof of her palaoe should win her hand. But he must strike her 
with a ball and do this five times. Now the RAqI was of surptissing beauty, and princes 
from the whole world were collected to contend for her. Many attempted the task. but they 
all failed. 

The young prinoe, who had been loft behind at the inn, at last bribed the old woman with 
whom febey lived to keep his secret, and he went to a tank and bathed and put on clean clothes ; 
then he burnt a black hair and lo ! a heavenly steed, black as the night, stood before him, and 
with him came a suit of black armour such as human eye never saw. He rode up among the 
princes, and when he spurred his steed it took him with one bound on' the topmost roof of th 
palace. He struck the Riui with the ball, and then jumped down and rode away so quickly, 
that no one was able to recognise him. The RAni got only one glimpse of him, but at this, she 
fell in love. When ho got back to the tank, he put off his armour, and sent away the horse, 
and putting on his rags went back to the inn and no one knew him» 

Next day he burnt a white hair and a white horae and arniour came at bis bidding. He 
road up and leaped as before to the topmost roof of the palace, and no one knew who he was. 
So did he in all five times, and on the last day the Rani was determined to recognise him : so, as 
he threw the ball at her, she marked him oi\ the wrist with a heated pice. That day ho was 
buying food at a Baniya*s shop in the hdzdi' when one of the Rant's sepoys saw the mark on his 
wrist and carried him off to the palace. 

The Rani wished to marry him at once ; but he objected, and said that he was only a slave. 
He was, however, obliged to marry her, but he pi'etended to be a madman. Her father the 
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Bij& tried to dissuade her from marrying a madman ; but her lore was fixed on him alone, and 
she wonld not heed their words. 

One day the old BAj4, her father, was seized with a sore disease, and the physicians said 
that nothing would sare him except the flesh of the slmnrgh. His other sons went is 
search of it, bat they all failed. Then Panchphikla Rani exhorted her husband to undertake the 
quest. But he said : — 

" What can a madman like me do ?" 

At last, when she forced him, he asked for a horse and, as all of . them wished that the 
madman who had married the Raul should die, they gave him the most yicious hoi-se in the 
royal stables. Bat he orermastered it and rode outside the city. There he halted and burnt 
a black hair, and the Black Demon in the form of a black horse of heavenly beauty appeared* 
On this he rode over mountain and forest to the land where the simurgh abounds, and caught 
many of them and rode back. On the way he felt thirsty and looking round, saw a house in the 
midst of the forest, in which water and all kinds of food were prepared. He went in and 
roasting a sxmurgh ate and lay down. His brethren came there, and he knew them^but they 
did not recognise him. They asked him for one slmurgh, and he gave it to them on 
condition that they would allow him to brand each of them on the back. This he did 
and let them go. He came home and told his wife and the RAja that he had failed to find the 
svmurgh. Meanwhile his brethren arrived with the bird and the Raja was fed on the fiesh and 
recovered. The Raja was pleased with them, and gave them half bis kingdom. 

After some time an enemy of the RajA attacked his dominions, and the brothers of his wife 
went out to fight, but they were defeated. The RAn! Panchphiila was looking on from the 
roof of the palace, and when she saw the army of her father defeated, she called her husband to 
their aid. At first he said : — 

^^ What can a madman like me do V* 

But at last he burnt a hair and a heavenly steed and armour appeared. He rode to the 
fight aud mowed down the foe, as a husbandman mows down the standing corn. The Raja 
knew not whether it was an angel or a demon that fought on his side. When the enemy was 
routed, the brothers of the KA^t claimed the honour of the yictory ; but the Raj4 knew well 
that this was but idle boasting. So he had search made for the hero of the battle. Finally, 
RAn} PanT;hphula told her father that it was her mad husband who had saved him in the 
hour of need. When the prinpe was called before the darbdr^ he asked the Raja to see if his 
t^rethren were branded or not. When they had to shew the marks, the prince told how he had 
captured the swiurgh, i^nd the brethren were overcome with shan^e and were driven out of 
the kingdom. 

Then the prince went ho^ie i|i splendour and found his father blind from lamenting the 
loss of his son. When he saw him, his sight was restoi^d to him, and the prince and Pi^ch* 
phi^la B&nt lived for many years in the utmost happiness'. 

Notes, 

This tale, as usu^l, is made up of a collection of tolerably familiar incidents. We hftTe the 
cycle of the youngest best (Grimm, Household TaleSf Vol. I. p. 364 : and other references collect* 
ed by Japobs, Rejport, Folklore Congress^ p. 98). Next comes the swatfamvara where the prin« 
cess allots tasks to her suitors. It then branches off into the search for the Simurgh, the Rukh 
pi the Arabian Nights» about T^hose size the narrator has only the very Taguest notion. The 
hair-burning charm is fo^nd i^ the Arabian Nighii, The Ifritah says : — •" When as thou 
wouldest see me, bum a couple of these hairs and I will be with thee forthright, even though I 
be beyond Caucasus Mountain." (Lady Barton's edition, Vol. I. p. 163.)' 

9 [Fqr the powers %cnr, see Wide- awake StoriUj p. 41fti. — Bn.] 
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MISCELLANEA. 



SOURCE OF SANSKIIIT WORDS IN BURMESE. 

Thb following extracts from Dr. Fiihrer's An- 
niial Progress Report of the ■ Archseiologioal 
Survey Circle, North- Western Provinces and Oudh, 
for the year ending 30th June 1894, will interest 
those readers who have followed the controversy 
l^et^een Messrs. Taw Sein-Ko and Houghton on 
Sanskrit words in Burma^Yols.XXlI. and XXIII. 
^f this JoumaL 

Dr. Piihrer and Mr. Oertel were deputed to 
Burma in 1893-94 to make an Archsological Tour, 
which has resulted in a most valuable Report, and, 
as the Report is a good one on its own account, 
it is t<5 be regretted that the indebtedness of the 
authors to the writer of this note is nowhere 
acknowledged, and that i^o Mention is made in it 
«l the great debt due by them to Mr. Taw Sein-Ko- 

Bxtracti. 

Page 15. — **The most important discoveries 
as yet made at Pag^n are two long SafLslqrit 
insoriptioas on two red sandstone slabs, now 
lying in the court-yard of the ancient Kuzeit 
[Kuz^k] Pagoda. The oldest one is dated in 
Guptasamvat 163, or A. D. 481, recording the 
•erection of a temple of Sugata by Budrasena, the 
ruler of Arimaddanapura. The second record is 
written in characters of the North-Indian alphabet 
and dated in ^akasamvat .532, or A. D. 610. Its 
<#Vject is to record the presentation' of a statue of 
&&kyamuni by two S&kya mendicants, named 
BOdhivarman and Dharmad&sa, natives of Has- 
tin&pnra on the Sr&vatt (the modem Tagaung in 
Upper Burma), to the A65kar&ma at Arimaddana- 
pura, during the reign of king Adityasd&a. Un- 
doubted proof is here afforded that Northern 
Baddhism reached Upper Burma from the 
GhuigeB* when India was mainly Buddhietie." 

Page 19&. — " The discovery amongst the 
ruins of Tagaung of terraootta tablets, bearing 
Bafiskrit legends in Gupta characters and of 
A large stone slab with a Sanskrit record in 
the Gupta Alphabet of Samvat 108, or A. D. 



416, affords a welcome corroboration to the 
statement of the native historians that, long 
before Au6rat*&^8 conquest of J>at6n in the 
eleventh century A. D., successive waves of 
emigration from Gangetic India had passed 
through ManipClr to the upper valley of the Irra- 
waddy, and that these emigrants brought with 
them letters, religion, and other elements of 
civilization. The inscription is one of Mah&r&jA^ 
dhir&ja Jayapftla of Hastin&pura in Brahmaddia 
on the £r&yati, and the object of it is to record 
in [Gupta] Sam vat 108 the grant of an allotment 
of land and a sum of money to the draytiso^ghtf^ 
or the community of the faithful, at the great 
vihdra, or Buddhist conventf of Mah&k&syapa, 
for the purpose ef feeding bkykshus, or mendi- 
cants, and maintaining lamps at the stUpa in the 
neighbourhood. The chief interest attaching to 
this inscription consists in its mentioning five lineal 
descendants of the Lunar Dynasty (Chandravaihsa} 
of new Hastinftpura, vU., Gdpftla» Chandrapila, 
DSvap&la, Bhtmap&la, and Jayapft^, and its 
mentioning that G^p&la left his original home, 
Vastinftpura on the Ganges, and, .after various 
successful wars with the Mlechchbaa, founded 
new Hastin&pura on the Irrawaddy. The vast 
ruins of Buddhistic Hastin&pmra are now buried 
in dipnse jungle, and would, no doubt, en excav^ 
tion( reveal the remains of buildings raised by 
Indian architects and embellished by Indian 
sculptors. Undoubtedly valuable inscriptions 
would be unearthed, which might throw new 
light upon many dark points in the earliest 
history of India and Burma, and npon a 
civilization that appeared when New Pagan wsub 
founded, but then steadily declined^ There are a 
few solid circular brick pagodas to the south, east,' 
and west of ancient Tagaung, vin., the Shwdzig6ti, 
Shwdzatt, and Paungd6kyii, which are held in 
great reverence, and which no doubt are very 
ancient. They were repaired during the reign 
of Alaungp'ay&, as recorded on three marble 
slabs.*' 

B. C. Temple. 



BOOK-NOTICB. 



Tbx Kathako(a. OB TasAsuBT OF Storibs, translated 
from Sanskrit Mannscripta by 0. H. Tawnbt, M.A., 
with Appendix containing Notes by Professor Ebnst 
Lbumann. [Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, 
Vol. II.] 

There area good many Modem Collections of 
Jain Tales. One of the few anonymous ones among 
them is the above Kath&k68a. It is unnecessary 
to state that the translator has done his task well. 



Any one, who has looked into the two stately 
volumes of the same scholar's famous Translation 
of the Kathdsaritsdgaraf will know what he is to 
expect in the present volume. The references to 
other Folklore texts are, however, not quite as 
numerous as in the former work, owing to the 
heavy duties which his present office has laid on 
Mr. Tawney, while he carried through Press this 
new translation. His Preface, this time, gives a 
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himself and of his commentator. To begin with 
the latter, the proofs furnished by Prof. Buhler that 
Haradatta oannot have lived later than about 
A. D. 1460-1600 are convincing. The question 
as to his identity with Haradattamiira, the author 
of the Fadamanjari, who is quoted by S&yana, 
has been left open by Prof. Buhler. It has been 
answered in the affirmative by Aufrecht in his 
C(U(\logu8 Caialogorum, $. v, Haradatta, and the 
SarvadarSanaaanigraha refei*ence to Haradatta 
which is given in the same work (see p. 104 in 
Gough's transL), renders it extremely probable 
that S&yana-M&dhava was acquainted with the 
writings of Haradatta who must have lived, con- 
sequently, about 1300 A. D. An examination of 
those references to the opinions of Hai*adatta 
which may be collected from Eggeling's Catalogue 
of the Legal MSS. in the India Office Library 
tends to confirm this view. Thus he is quoted in 
the Prayogapdrijdia, Vidhdnapdrijdta, Viramitro- 
day a, Govinddrnava, Bmrtikaustuhha, and ChatuT' 
vimSatimatavgdhhayana. The importance of the 
reference to Haradatta in the Viramitrodaya, 
which was composed in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, has already been brought out 
by Prof. Buhler. Nearly all the other works* also 
belong to the same century, except Nrsimha's 
Pra>yogapdrijdta, in which Haradatta's com- 
mentary on the ApastambasMra is distinctly 
referred to {Catalogue of the T, 0., 3, 416). 
Though Dr. Bumell has certainly gone too far in 
making of Nfsimha an author of the twelfth 
century ( Tanjore Cat,, 131), he cannot be placed 
much later than about 1400 A. D., as an old MS. 
of his work is dated Sam. 1495 ; it is tine that he 
refers to the Pardiaravydhhyd of M&dhava, who 
flouriahed in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. The early MS. in question has been 
noticed in R. Mitra's Bikaner Catalogue, p. 439. 
The fact that Haradatta is mentioned by an 
author of the early part of the fifteenth century 
strengthens the supposition that his writings were 
not unknown to the most eminent writer of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 

The early date and high standing of Haradatta 
tends to justify the method observed in the present 
edition, as indeed in the former one, of giving the 
text of Apaetamba's Stitras as established by 
Haradatta. This method precludes the conjectural 
emendation of many ungrammatical forms and 
phrajses, tempting as it may seem to substitute 
grammatically correct forms for the ** medley of 
Vedie, cl^sical and Pr&kftic forms '' in the present 
work. 



We are looking forward very much to Prof. 
Biihler's promised full discussion of the lan- 
guage of Apastamba. For the present, we are 
glad to obtain the valuable evidence regarding it, 
which he has collected from the quotations con- 
tained in Apar&rka's commentary of the Ydjna^ 
valkyasmrti, and T&davaprak&sa's Vaijayanti, as 
well as from the various new MSS. used for the 
notes to the present edition, and from the various 
readings of the HiranyakeSi'DharmasutramsLking 
up the second appendix. 

The new MSS. used arc six in number, and the 
total of the MSS. underlying this new edition 
amounts to thirteen. In the editor's pedigree of 
these MSS. the Grantha copies occupy the most 
prominent place, and i^pear to have enabled him 
to reproduce, as closely as possible, the text settled 
by Haradatta. The interpolations and false read 
ings int^e other copies seem to be due principally 
to marginal notes having crept into the text of the 
StUratSt and to the influence of Hairaijijakela 
Brahmans who substituted the readings of their 
own DharmasHtra for those of Apastamba's 
Both works were closely related from the first, 
as may be gathered from the above-mentioned 
varietas fictionis at the end of the volume under 
notice. 

Owing to the new materials used and new prin- 
ciples adopted in preparing the present edition, it 
differs in many places from its predecessor. Most 
of these alterations, however, are important in 
point of language only, and consist either of the 
substitution of obsolete and ungrammatical forms 
for ordinary ones, or of corrections, a certain 
portion of the latter having been first proposed 
conjecturally by Dr. Bohtlingk in the Joutnal of 
the German Oriental Society. It may not be out of 
place here to advert to a valuable essay published 
by Dr. Wintemitz in the Memoirs of the Vienna 
Academy for 1892 on Lidian Marriage Ceremonies 
in which the language of Apastamba's Orhyas^tra 
has been discussed very carefully, the results 
agreeing with those arrived at by Prof. Buhler 
for the Dharm^Mra, 

The second volume of the work under notice, 
like the first, is not a mere reprint of the previous 
edition, the new MSS. used for the extracts from 
Haradatta's commentary having suggested a good 
many alterations, additions, and omissions. An- 
other new feature of the same volume is the 
complete Iindex Verhorum by Dr. Th. Bloch, an 
able and learned pupil of Profs. Windisch and 
Biihler. 

J. JOLLT. 



« The date of the Qovi^Mntiava is uncertain. 
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ON A RBOEN-T ATTEMPT. BY JA.COBI AND TILAK. TO DETERMINE ON 
ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE THE DATE OF THE EARLIEST 
VEDIC PERIOD AS 4000 B. C. 

BY THE LATE PBOPESSOB W. D. WHITNEY, OF YALE UNIVEBSITY, NEW HAVBN.i 

AT a meeting of the [American Oriental] Society nearly nine years ago (October 1885), 
I oritioised and oondemned Ludwig's attempt to jQLx the date of the ^g-Vdda by 
alleged eclipses. The distinguished French Indianist, Bergaigne, passed the same judgment 
upon it at nearly the same time (Joum Asiat, 1886). Although the two criticisms provoked 
from Ludwig a violent and most uncourteous retort (see his Riff-FSda, Vol. VI. p. x.),2 his 
argument appears to have fallen into the oblivion which alone it merited. 

Within the past year, a similar attempt has been made, independently of one another, by 
two scholars, one German (Prof. Jacobi, of Bonn, in the Festffricss an Both, 1893, pp. 68-74) 
and one Hindu (BAl Gang&dhar Tilak, The Orioii^ or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, 
Bombay, 1893, pp. ix., 229, 16mo.), working along the same general line, and coming to an 
accordant conclusion : namely, that the oldest period called Vedic goes back to or into the 
fifth millennium before Christ — an antiquity as remote as that long recognized for Egyptian 
civilization, and recently claimed, on good grounds, for that of Mesopotamia also. This is a start- 
ling novelty ; as such, however, we have no right to reject it offhand ; but we are justified in 
demanding pretty distinct and unequivocal evidence in its favor, before we yield it our 
credence. 

The general argument may be very briefly stated thus : The Hindus (as also the 
Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabs) had a lunar zodiac of 27 (or 28) asterisms, rudely mark- 
ing the successive days of the moon's circuit of the heavens. Since the establishment of the 
Hindu science of astronomy, under Greek influence and instruction, in the first centuries of our 
ei-a, the series of asterisms has been made to begin with Asvini (in the -head of Aries), for the 
acknowledged reason that that group was nearest the vernal equinox at the time. But earlier; 
in the Brdhmanas, etc., the series always began with KrittikA (Pleiades), presumably because, 
owing to the precession, that group had been nearest to the equinox : and this was the case 
some two thousand and more years before Christ. Some two thousand and more years yet 
earlier, the equinox was near to Mrigasiras, or the head of Orion ; if, therefore, it can be made 
to appear that the Hindus once began their asterismal system with Mrigasiras, and because of tho 
latter's coincidence with the equinox, we shall conclude that they must have done so more than 
four thousand years before Christ. But the same sum can be worked in terms of months. The 
Hindu months are lunar, and are named sidereally, each from the asterism in or adjacent to* 
which the moon is full in the given month : but the seasons follow the equinoxes and solstices d 
hence the rainy season, for example, began about a month earlier when Asvint (Aries) was at 
the equinox than when Krittika (Pleiades) was there, and about two months earlier than . 
when Mrigasiras (Orion) was there ; and if it can be shewn that the year always commence 
with a fixed season, and has twice changed its initial month, Mrigasiras (Orion) will thus also 
be proved to have been at the equinox at a recorded or remembered period in Hindu 

' [I have printed this article from the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for March, 1894, with the 
full approval of Dr. Biihler becaaae of the articles already published in this Journal on these subjects. I have 
done BO that scholars in India, who may not otherwise hear of them, may be in possession of this great Orien- 
talist's views of these questions, though stated with his characteristic vigor and disregard of the feelings of 
others. — Ed,] 

2 His language is a follows : " Anjrthing more completely bhe opposite ( Widertpil) of criticism than the judgment 
which our, in all points well-considered, discussion of the subject has met with at the hands of Whitney and Bergaigne 
is not to be conceived. It [the discussion ] is refuted in no single point ; the judges do not stand upon the ground of 
criticism, but upon that of personal and wholly urgustified opposition." Perhaps nothing different from this was to be 
expected from one who could propose such a theory : finding nothing to say in its defence, he was obliged to abuse 
bis critics and impute to them personal motives. 
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history. And this, in one of the two alternative methods, or in both combined, is what our 
two authors attempt to demonstrate. 

Professor Jaoobi sets out by finding in the Big-Vida the beginning of the year to be 
determined by that of the rainy season. And first he quotes a verse from the humorous hymn 
to the frogs, R.-V. vii. 103, 9, usually rendered thus : **they keep the divine ordering of the 
twelve-fold one (t. e., of the year) ; those fellows do not infringe the season, when in the year 
the early rain has come " : that is to say, the wise frogs, after reposing through the long dry 
season, begin their activity again as regularly as the rains come. Jacobi objects that dvftdabd^ 
rendered ** twelve-fold," means strictly •* twelfth," and ought to be taken here in this its more 
natural sense ; and he translates : *' they keep the divine ordinance ; those fellows do not infringe 
the season of the twelfth [month] ; " inferring that then the downright rains mark the first 
month of the new year. But dvddakd does not in fact mean *• twelfth " any more naturally 
than ** twelve-fold ; *' its ordinal value, though commoner, especially in later time, is not one 
whit more original and proper than the other, or than yet others ; and the proposed change, 
partly as agreeing less with the metrical division of the verse, is, in my opinion, no improve- 
ment, but rather the contrary ; and no conclusion as to the beginning of the year can be drawn 
from it with any fair degree of confidence. This first datum, then, is too indefinite and doubt- 
ful to be worth anything. 

Next our attention is directed to a verse (13) in the doubtless very late *ilryrf-hymn in the 
tenth book (x. 85), where, for the sole and only time in the Big-Veda^ mention appears to be 
made of two out of the series of asterisms, the Atharva-Veda being brought in to help estab- 
lish the fact. The subject is the wedding of the sun-bride, and the verse reads thus : " The 
bridal-car (yahatH) of SAry^ hath gone forth, which Savitar sent off ; in the Magha's (R.-V. 
Agh&'s) are slain the kine (t. e., apparently for the wedding-feast) ; in the Phalguni's (R.-V. 
Arjuni's) is the carrying-off (R.-V. carrying-about : vivdha • carrying-off * is the regular name for 
wedding)." The Magha's and the Phalguni's are successive asterisms, in Leo, Maghft being 
the Sickle, with a Leonis, Regulus, as principal star ; and the Phalguni*s (reckoned as two 
asterisms, ** former ** and ** latter " Phalgunl's) are the square in the Lion's tail, or ft tf, J, and 
93 Leonis. Now, as Prof. Jacobi points out, the transfer of the sun-bride to a new home 
would seem plausibly interpretable as the change of the sun from the old year to a new one ; 
and hence the beginning of the rainy season, nearly determined as it is by the summer solstice, 
would be with the sun in the Phalgun!*s ; and this would imply the vernal equinox at 
Mfigasiras (Orion), and the period 4000 B. C. or earlier. 

There is evidently a certain degree of plausibility in this argument. But it is also beset 
with many diflBculties. The whole myth in question is a strange and problematic one. That 
the moon should be viewed as the husband of the asterisms, whom he (all the names for 
" moon " are masculine ) visits in succession on his round of the sky, is natural enough ; but 
that the infinitely superior sun, made feminine for the nonce {suryd instead of siirya)^ while 
always masculine else, should be the moon's bride, is very startling; nor indeed, is it anywhere 
distinctly stated that the moon (soma) is the bridegroom, though this is inferable with tolerable 
confidence from intimations given. Siiry^ is repeatedly said to go (vs. 7d) or go forth (vs. 12(Q 
to her husband (and only vs. 38 to be ** carried about :" but for Agni, not Soma), or to go 
(vs. lOd) to her house ; while any people who had gone so far in observation of the heavens as 
to establish a system of asterisms, and to determine the position of the sun in it at a given time 
(no easy matter, but one requiring great skill in observing and inferring), must have seen that 
it is the moon who **goes forth" in the zodiac to the sun. The astronomical puzzle-headed- 
ness involved in the myth is hardly reconcilable with the accuracy which should make its 
details reliable data for important and far-reaching conclusions. The kine for the feast, too, 
it would seem, must be killed where the bride is, or when the sun is in Magb& ; then if the 
wedding-train starts when sun and moon are together in the Phalgunl's, which would be ten 
to fifteen days later, how do we know that they do not go and settle down in some other asterism. 
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fartlieron? And are we to suppose that the couple move and start their new life in the 
raios ? That is certainly the least auspicious time for such an undertaking, and no safe model 
f or the earthly weddings of which it is supposed to be the prototype. On all accounts,, there 

is here no foundation on which to build important concl«sions. 

Nor shall we be able to find anything more solid in Prof. Jacobi's next plea, which ia 
derived from the prescriptioxis of the G^ihya-Sdtras as to the time when ^ Vedic student is to 
be received by his teacher, and to commanoe study, ^ankhayana sets this at the season when 
the plants appear : that is to say, at the beginning of the rains ; and it is pointed out that the 
Buddhists also fix their season of study and preaching in the same part of the year. But 
Paraskara puts the initiation of the student at the full moon of the month Sravaoa, which 
{'Sravana being fit a, y Aquil») would have been first month of the rains in the second millen- 
nium before Christ ; while Gobhila sets it, alternatively, in the month Bhadrapada, which 
would have occupied the same position more than two thousand years earlier, or when the vernal 
equinox was at Orion. The author further points out that the Bdmdyana (a comparatively very 
late authonty) desiguates Bhadrapada as the month for devoting one's self to sacred study ; and 
that the Jains (whom one would think likely to be quite independent of Bt*ahmanic trsrdition) 
do the same. The reason for fixing on this particular season Prof. Jacobi takes to be the 
fact that *' the rainy months, during which all out-of-doors occupation ceases, are the natural 
time of study ;" and then he makes the momentous assumption that the designations of 
Sravaaa and Bhadrapada can be due only to traditions from older periods, when those 
months began the rainy season respectively. On this point cautious critics will be little likely 
to , agree with him. If the systematic study (memorization) of Vedic lore began as early as 
4000 B. C, and could be carried on only in-doors, and so was attached closely to the- in-doors 
rainy season, we should expect to find it attached throughout to the season^ and not to the month, 
and especially in the case of the Jains : that these also abandoned the rains is one indication 
that the consideration was never a constraining one. And the orthodox Vedic student did not 
go to school for a limited time in each year, but for a series of years of uninterrupted labour ; 
and on what date the beginning should be made was a matter of indifference, to be variously 
determined, according to the suggestions of locality and climate, or other con venience — or to the 
caprice of schools, which might seek after something distinctive. I cannot possibly attribute 
thu smallest value to this part of our author's argumentation. 

We are next referred by him to the connection established by several of the Br&htna^as 
between the Phalgunl's (0, d, etc., Leonis) and the beginning and end of the year. The 
Tdittiriya-Samhitd (vii. 4, 8) and the Panchaviutia-Brdhmana (v. 9, 8) say simply that "the 
fall-moon in Phalgunt is the mouth (jmukha, u e., 'beginning *) of the year;'* this would imply 
a position of the sun near the western of the two Bhadrapada's (« Pegasi, et<;.), and determine 
the Phalguna month, beginning 14 days earlier, as first month. The Kdushitaki-Brdhmana 
(v. 1) makes an almost identical statement, but adds to it the following : "the latter .(6&^^i*<i) 
Phalga's are the month, the former (western) are the tail :** and the Tdittirxya-Brdhmana 
(i. 6, 2**') virtually comments on this, saying that **the former Phalguni's are the last night 
of the year, and the latter Phalguni's are the first night of the year.'* The i^atapatha- 
Brdhmana (vi. 2, 2, 18) puts it still a little differently: '* the full moon of Phalgunt is the first 
night of the year -— namely, the latter one ; the former one ia the last [night]." All this, it 
seems, can only mean that, of two successive (nearly) full- moon nights in Phalgunt, the former^ 
when the moon is nearer the former Phalguni, is the last night of one year, and the other the 
first night of the next year ; and the only conclusion to be properly drawn from it is that the 
full-moon of the month Phalguna divides the two years. But Prof. Jacobi, by a procedure 
which is to me quite unaccountable, takes the two parts of the statement as if they were two 
separate and independent statements, inferring from the one that Phalguna was recognised by 
the Brdhnianas as a first month, and from the other that the summer solstice was determined by 
them to lie between the former and latter Phalguni's — as if the sun in the phalguni's entered 
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into the question at all, and as if the Brdhmanas ever made any pretence to such astronomical 
exactness as would be implied in their drawing the solstitial colore between the former and 
the latter Phalgunl's ! What they haye really done is bad and bhmdering enough, but quite 
of a piece with their general treatment of matters involring astronomical observation. For it 
is senseless to talk, in connection with the full moon in Phnlgnna, of a year-limit between the 
two Phalgunrs ; if the definition would fit the circumstances in a giyen year, it could not 
possibly do so in the year following, nor in the year after that, nor eTer in two years in succes- 
sion. All that we have any right to infer from these Brdhmam passages is that they recognize 
a reckoning of the year (among others) that makes it begin in Phalguna \ and this might be 
for one of a great many reasons besides the occurrence of the solstice near that group of stars 
four thousand years before Christ. In fact, all inferences drawn from varying beginnings of 
the year, in one and another and another month, seem to me helplessly weak supports for any 
important theory. With their customary looseness in regard to such matters, the ancient 
Hindus reckoned three, or five, or six, or seven seasons {ritu) in the year ; and there was no con- 
trolling reason why any of these might not have been given the first place — the vacillating 
relations of the lunar months to the actual seasons adding their share to the confusion. Of 
course, any given month being taken as fii*st, the ancient four-month sacrifices, of primary 
importance, would be arranged accordingly. 

Professor Jacobi even tries (though with becoming absence of dogmatism) to derive a 
little support from the names of the two asterisms which, with the vernal equinox atMrigasiras 
(Orion's head), would enclose the autumnal equinox, namely JyeshthA * eldest' before the 
equinox, and Mtlla *root* after it : the former, bethinks, might designate the *• old " year, and 
the Tatter be that out of which the new series springs and grows. But how should jyeshfha, 
* oldest' or * chief,' ever come to bo so applied ? The superlative is plainly and entirely 
nnsuited to the use ; and an asterism does not suggest a year, but only a month ; and the 
asterism and month just left behind would properly be styled rather the ** youngest,"^ the most 
recent, of its series. If we are to determine the relations of the asterisms on such fanciful 
etymological grounds (after the manner of the BrdJimanas), I would repeat my suggestion, 
made in the notes to the Surya'Siddhdnta^ that MAla (tail of the Scorpion) is ' root' as being 
the lowest or southernmost of the whole series; that Jyeshtha (Antares, etc.) is its ** oldest" 
branch, while in Visakha * divaricate' (« and fi Librae) it branches apart toward Svati 
( Arcturus) and Chitra (Spica) ; this is at least much more plausible than our author's inter- 
pretation. 

Finally, after claiming that these various evidences '^ point unmistakably " (nntruglich) to 
the asserted position of the equinox at Orion in the oldest Vedic period, Prof. Jacobi goes 
on as follows : " The later Vedic period has applied a coiTection, consisting in the transfer of 
the initial point toKfittikft (the Pleiades) ; and this very circumstance gires their determination 
a real significance ; it must have been nearly right at the time of the correction.'* Here be 
seems to me to be wanting in due candor ; I cannot see that he has any right to make such a 
statement without at least adding a caveat : *• provided tlie system of asterisms was really of 
Hindu origin and modification," or something else equivalent bo this. Doubtless he cannot be 
ignorant of the discussions and discordance of opinion on this subject, nor unaware that at 
least some of those who have studied it most deeply hold views which would deprive his state- 
ment of all value. If the asterismal system were limited to India, there would be much less 
reason for regarding it as introduced there from abroad — and yet, even in that case, some would 
doubtless have been acute enoagh to suspect a foreign origin. But it is found (as was pointed 
out above) over a large part of Asia ; and the only question is whether it was brought into 
India or carried out of India. What possible grounds has Prof. Jacobi for regarding its 
Indian origin as so certain that the opposing view has no claim even to be referred to ? The 
eminent French astronomer Biot thought that he had proved it primitively Chinese, by an array 
of correspondences and historical evidences alongside of which our author's proofs of a remote 
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antiquity for the Veda make no show at all. Other scholars — e. ^„ S^dillot — have been as 
confident that the system had its birth in Arabia. Weber and I» on whatever other points we 
may have been discordant, agreed entirely, some thirty-five years ago, that it mnst have been 
introduced into India, probably oat of Mesopotamia ; nor, I believe, has either of ns seen any 
reason for changing his conviction since. And I know of no modem scholar whose opinion is 
of any value that holds and has endeavored to show the contrary. Nothing in the Big-VSda 
nor in the Brdhmanas, and nothing in the later Sanskrit literature, tends in any degree to 
give us the impression that the ancient Hindus were observers, recorders, and interpreters of 
astronomical phenomena. On the contrary, their treatment of soch facts (we have already 
seen an instance or two above) shews the same looseness and heedlessness that is characteristic 
of the Hindu genius everywhere in its relation to objective truths, to successive historical 
occurrences. That no hint of the existence of a planet can be found in the Rig'VSda is enough 
by itself to shew that the Hindus of that period had not devised an asterismal system. A late 
hymn or two, and passages in the Brdhmanas^ shew the i*ecognition of a year of 360 days, 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each, beside a system of lunar months, which would give a 
year of only 354 days : what their relation to one another, how their differences were reconciled, 
and by what method either reckoning was kept in unison with the true year, no one knows. 
The earliest so-called " Vodic '* astronomical manual {yeddnga)^ the Jyotisha, whose first object, 
seemingly, it ought to be to give rules on such points, is mostly filled with unintelligible rubbish, 
and leaves us quite in the lurch as regards valuable information. And when, not long after 
the beginning of our era, the Hindus had borrowed from Greece a true astronomical science, 
the product of long-continued and accurate observation, they at once proceeded to cast it into 
an artificial form, founded on assumed and consciously false data, adapting it to purely closet 
use, with exclusion of further observation : taking in as part of the data a grossly inaccurate 
determination of the positions of certain selected ** junction-stars" {yogaiurd^ of the asterisms, 
which positions they called dhruva * fixed,' thus virtually denying the precession. That such 
observers and reasoners as these should have been capable, some four or five thousand years 
before Christ, of determining, or believing themselves to have determined, the position of the 
summer solstice as between fi and d Leonis lacks to my mind any semblance of plausibility. 
Instead of shifting the beginning of the asterismal series from Mrigasiras (Orion's head) to 
KfittikA (Pleiades) in the later Vedic period, I hold it as alone probable that they received 
the system from abroad with Krittika at its head, and would probably have retained it in 
that form until the present day but for the revolution wrought in their science by Greek 
teaching. When the beginning was shifted from Krittika to Asvini (Aries), it was for good 
reason, and owing to the change of position of the equinox ; but the credit of this belongs 
to the Greeks, and not to the Hindus. 

If Prof. Jacobi's main argument is thus wholly destitute of convincing force, neither 
can we attribute any greater value to the supporting evidence which he would fain derive from 
the mention of a polar star (dhruva^ lit. * fixed ') by the Gfihya-Stitras, solely and alone as 
something which a bride is to be taken out and made to look at on the evening of her wedding- 
day. For such observers, and for such a trifling purpose, any star not too far from the pole 
would have satisfied both the newly- wedded woman and the exhibitor ; there is no need of 
assuming that the custom is one handed down from the remote period when a Draconis was 
really very close to the pole, across an interval of two or three thousand years, during which 
there is no mention of a pole-star, either in VSda or in Brdhmana» 

The success of the author of the other work here considered in establishing his kindred 
thesis is, as will readily be inferred, no better. Mr. Tilak is not by profession a student of 
Indian antiquity, nor of astronomy, but a lawyer — a pleader and lecturer on law in Poena. 
He was, as he states, led to his investigation by coming upon Krishna's claim in the Bhagavad- 
Gitd : " I am Mftrga&lrsha -among the monthSy" ascribing to it an importance and authority 
which, considering the late date and secondary origin of that episode of the Mahdbhdrata, 
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Western scholars would be &p from endorsing. The investigation is carried on in an excellent 
spirit, with much and varions learning, and with commendable ingenuity ; it assembles many 
interesting facts, and makes some curious and attractive combinations ; but, as appears to me, 
its arguments are in general strained, its premises questionable, and its conclusions lacking 
in solidity. A book larger than his own would be needed to discuss fully all that the 
author brings forward ; nothing more can be attempted here than to excerpt and comment 
upon leading points, in such a way as to give a fair impression of his strength and his 
weakness. 

Mr. Tilak's main object is, as already intimated, to establish that the asteriam Mrigablras 
(lit. * deer's head') with its surroundings, or the oonstellation Orion with its neighbours, was 
a great centre of observation and myth-making in the earliest time, even back to the period of 
Indo-European or Aryan unity — and this, not only because of its conspicuous beauty as a con- 
stellation, but also, and principally, for its position close to the vernal equinox in the fifth 
millennium before Christ : somewhat, it may be added, as the equal or superior prominence of 
the Great Bear is due in part to its character as a constellation, and in part to its place near 
the pole. 

To this central point of the value of Orion we are conducted by a well-managed succession 
of stages. After a general introductory chapter, on which we need not dwell, the second , is 
entitled ** Saorifioe alias the Year ;" and in it begin to appear the misapprehensions to which 
reference has been made above. That there is a close relation between natural periods of time 
and the sacrifices is a matter of course : the morning and evening oblations depend upon the 
day ; the new -moon and fall-moon ceremonies, upon the natural month ; the four-month or 
seasonal sacrifices, upon the recognized seasons ; and so, when the round of the year had made 
itself plain, there were established rites to mark its recurrence. But Mr. Tilak appears to 
hold that the year was fixed and maintained by and for the sake of the great sattra (' session *) 
or protracted sacrifice that lasts a whole year. Unmindful of the fact that every ceremony of 
more than twelve days is called a sattra, and so that there are saitroi of a great variety of 
lengths, even jeBT-sattras for variously measured years, and (at least theoretically) for series of 
two or more years ; failing also to see that they are, all of them, the very superfetation o! a 
highly elaborated sacrificial system, implying orders of priests, accumulated wealth, and, one 
may even say, regulated city life — he views (pp. 13-14) the year-*a^ira as a primitive Indo- 
European institution, the necessary auxiliary to a calendar. '* Without a yearly sattra 
regularly kept up, a Yedio Rishi could hardly have been able to ascertain and measure the 
time in the way he did • • • . The idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole year may 
be safely supposed to have originated in the oldest days of the history of the Aryan raee." 
Then, in order to trace back into the Rig- Vida a recognition of the two ayanaa (' courses') or 
halves of the year, the northern and the southern — those, namely, in which the sun moves 
respectively northward and southward, from solstice to solstice, or else (for the word has both 
varieties of application) on the north and on the south of the equator from equinox to equinox — 
he determines that meaning to belong to the Yedic terms devaydna and pttriydna : and this is and 
utter and palpable mistake ; the words have no such value ; devaydna occurs a dozen times, usually 
as adjective with some noun meaning * roads,' and never signifies anything but the paths that 
go to the gods, or that the gods go upon, between their heaven and this world, to which they 
come in order to enjoy the offerings of their worshippers ; and pitriydna, occurring only once, 
designates in like manner the road travelled by the Fathers or manes, to arrive at their abode. 
There is, in fcict, nothing yet brought to light in the Big-Vida to indicate, or even 
intimate, that in its time such things as ayanas and equinoxes and solstices, regarded as 
distances and points in the heavens, had ever been thought of ; everything of the kind that the 
author of Orion thinks to find there is projected into the oldest Veda out of the records of a 
much later period. And these two fundamental errors are enough of themselves to vitiate hia 
whole argument. 
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The next chapter (III.) ia entitled *' The Erittikas.'' Over its main thesis — namely, 
that in the earlier time the asterismal system began with Erittikd (Pleiades) instead of 
Aivin! (Aries) — we need not linger ; that is conceded by everyone, and has been suffi- 
ciently set forth above : together with, it is believed, its tme explanation. The (as concerns 
this point) cmcial question respecting the origin of the system Mr. Tilak barely mentions in 
his Introduction (p. 6 ff .), declining to enter into any discussion of it : and, from his point of 
view, not without reason ; for if he is in a positiony as he claims, to prove that India had a yet 
earlier system beginning with Mrigabiras (Orion), he has demonstrated the Hindu origin, 
in spite of all that has been said and can be said against it. A considerable part of the chapter 
is taken up with a full quotation, accompanied by translation and discussion, of two parallel 
passages from the Tdittirtya and the KdushUaki Brdhmanas, respecting the times of conse* 
cration for the year-^a^^ra. Four different times are prescribed in succession : the last quarter 
in the month Magha, the full-moon of the following month Phdlguua, the full-moon of the next 
succeeding month Chaitra, and four days before the full-moon (t. e., doubtless, of Chaitra : but some 
native authorities regard M^ha as intended : see Weber, NakshatraSt ii. 343) ; objections are 
raised to the convenience of the first two, and the others (virtually one) are approved as accept- 
able. If, now, this sattra were, as Mr. Tilak assumes and fully believes, a counterpart of the 
year, established in primeval times on competent astronomical knowledge, for the purpose of 
keeping the calendar straight, and accordingly adapted precisely to the movements of the sun ; 
and if its vishuvant or central day (with 180 days of ceremonies in a certain order preceding it, 
and 180 days of the same in a reverse order following it), were attached necessarily to an 
equinox, because the word vishuvant implies an equal division of the day between light and 
darkness ; and then if there were no way of explaining the series of alternative beginnings 
excepting by recognizing two of them as conservative traditions from times that fitted these 
astronomical conditions — then, and only then, we could use them as sufficient data, inferring 
from them the positions of the equinox, and hence the epochs, at which they were successively 
established. But all these necessary conditions appear to be wanting. Weber, in his essays 
on the Nalcshatras (ii. 341 ff.), quotes and expounds the same Brdkmana passages in full. He 
demonstrates yet other allowed seasons for beginning the ye&r-sattraf out of the Kdushitahi' 
Brdhmana itself and out of the Sdtras, So far as any preference is shewn in connection with 
the incidence of the vi8huvant-ds,j, it is for the solstice instead of the equinox. And the texts 
which set forth the different dates side by side are plainly unaware of any deeper reason for 
the choice of one instead of another. In short, there is nothing to be fairly inferred from these 
quoted passages except that considerable diversity prevailed in practice, and was allowed, as 
regards the time for commencing the sattra y and that the element of astronomical exactness 
did not enter into the case at all. How, indeed, should it do so, when the date was attached 
to any one of the constantly shifting lunar months P No fixation expressed in such terms could 
ever be accurate two years in succession. If there had'been among the primitive Indo-Europeans, 
or among the earliest Hindus, science enough to establish such a rite by a certain sidereal 
position of the sun, there would have been enough to keep it there, without transference to an 
ever oscillating date. 

The next chapter is called " Agrah&yai^'' and is devoted to a learned and ingenious argu- 
ment to prove that, as the word agrahdyana means ' beginning of the year,' and is recognized 
as a name for the month MftrgaMrsha (with the moon full near Orion), that month must have 
been at one time regarded as first of the twelve (or thirteen). This may be freely granted, with* 
out at all implying that the asterism Mfigasiras (Orion's head) was ever first of the asterismal 
series, and for the reason that it lay nearest to the vernal equinox. The extended and intricate 
discussions into which Mr. Tilak enters as to the relation of agrahdyana and its derivatives, 
agrahdyant, etc., as laid down and defended by various native lexicographers and grammarians, 
are rather lost upon us, who value far more highly a few instances of actual and natural use in 
older works than the learned and artificial lucubrations of comparatively modem Hindu 
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savants ; that agrahdyana itself designates the asterism M f igasiras, and so proves it to have 
been first asterism of a series beginning and ending with the year, is by no means to be credited, 
in the absence of any passages exhibiting such nse, and against the evidence of all the 
analogies of asterismal nomenclature. 

In the following chapter, **tlie Antelope's Head/* we come to the rery centre of our 
author's position. By the name antelope's or deer's head (mrigaiiras) has been generally under- 
stood the little group of inconspicuous stars in the head of Orion, constituting one of the series 
of asterisms, while the brilliant star a in his right shoulder constitutes another, called Ardrd 
(* wet ') : the whole constellation of Orion has been viewed as the antelope (mriga) ; and, corre- 
spondingly, the neighbouring Sirius is named mrigavyddha • deer-hunter,* while the three stars 
of Orion's belt, which point jast in the direction of Sinus, are the ** three- join ted. arrow " 
{ishus trikandd) shot by the hunter. Mrigasiras, as so understood, is in itself an insignificant 
group, and we have some reason for wondering why the bright y, Orion's left shoulder, was 
not selected instead ; but the general constellation is so conspicuous that anything standing 
in a clearly definable relation to it might well be regarded as sufficiently marked; and, at any 
rate, the identity of this group as the asterism is established beyond all reasonable question by 
the circumstance that it is accepted as such in the two other systems, the Chinese and the 
Arab. Mr. Tilak, however — under what inducement, it seems difficult to understand — desires 
to change all this, and to turn the entire constellation of Orion into a head, with what we call 
the '• belt " running across the forehead at the base of the horns. By so doing he cuts loose 
altogether from the traditional asterismal systems, makes up an unacceptable constellation 
with some of the brightest stars omitted, regards the deer as shot through the top of the skull 
with the arrow, as if this had been rifle-bullet All this, though our author values it so 
highly as to make his frontispice of it, is to be summarily rejected. If the Hindus of the 
Brdhmana period saw, as they plainly did, a deer (rnriga) in Orion, it should be enough for us 
that the asterismal system adopts its head as one member ; the establishment of the deer itself 
might be as much older as there is evidence to prove it. Mr. Tilak tries to find something 
relating to it in the Eig-VSda, by pointing out that the dragon slain by Indra is more than 
once spoken of there as a " wild beast " (mriga : this is the original, and in ancient times 
the only, meaning of the word); and that, as he claims, Indra cuts oS. the head of his foe the 
dragon ; but here, as nearly everywhere that he appeals to the Big-FSda, his exegesis is faulty ; 
two of his three passages speak of " splitting " (bhid) the head, and the other of '* crushing " 
{sam-pish) it ; no cutting off is alluded to ; and all attempts to find in the earliest Veda a 
severed head of a mriga, in whatever sense of the word, are vain. If, as he asserts, there 
are Hindus at the present time who point out the belt of Orion as the asterism Mrigasiras, that 
can be nothing more than a popular enror, substituting for one group of three stara another and 
brighter one in its vicinity, and easily explainable of a people who have long been notoriously 
careless as to the real identity of their asterisms. 

Then the author goes on to find in the the Milky Way, near by, the river that separates this 
and the other world, and in Canis Major and Canis Minor the two dogs that guard it on either 
side, and the two dogs of Yama, and the dog of the Avesta, and Sarama, and Cerberus, and 
the dog whom (R.-V. i. 161, 13 : see below) the he-goat accused of waking up the Ribhus — all 
rery ingenious and entertaining, but of a nature only to adorn and illustrate a thesis already 
proved by evidence possessing a quite other degree of preeiseness and cogency. We are taught 
to regard the deer, the hunter, and the dogs as originally Indo-Eurc^pean, the dogs having beem 
later lost (from the sky) by Hindu tradition, and the hunter (as distinguished from the deer) 
by Greek tradition. Throughout the discussion, the treatment and application of Btg-Vida 
passages is far from being such as Western scholarship can approve ; and the same is the case 
with the final conclusion of . the chapter, that *' the three principal deities in the Hiadv 
mythology can be traced to and located in this part of the heavens" — the trio being Yisbau, 
Rudra, and Prajapati. 
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The sixth chapter, ** Orion and his Belt," continDcs the same argument, and with evi- 
dences to which we must take equal exception. Agrahdyana and its derivatives are again 
brought forward for explanation, and its Myarta is made out to come probably from ayana^ with 
an indifferent h prefixed (for which various supporting facts are adduced, as hinv and inv) and 
the vowel lengthened ; and thus dgrahdyaiii is identified with dgrayani, the sacrifice of first fruits 
while the latter is further on identified with the name Orion. The number of the planets is 
found to be ** fixed at nine " (with anticipation, it is to be inferred, of the discovery of Uranus 
and Neptune), since there are nine grahas or • dips* of liquid oblation at the sacrifice (the com- 
mon name of a planet being also graha). The sacred thread of the Brahmans comes from 
Orion's belt as its prototype ; and the belt, staff, and antelope's skin of the Brahmanic 
pupil commeucing his Yedic study go back equally to Orion's trappings. The chapter has no 
direct bearing upon the main question of the work, and these details are quoted only as illus- 
tl*ating the degree of the author's prepossession in favor of his theory of the immense import- 
ance of Orion. And the first part of chapter YII., ^ Bibhus and Vpishftkapi," is of the same 
character. It is suggested that the means — tuHyena brahmand (R.-V. v. 46, 6), *by the fourth 
prayer ' — which the sage Atri employed successfully in bringing the eclipsed sun back into 
the sky, was perhaps a quadrant or some similar insframent. Planets are recognized in 
brihoBpati^ in iukra and maHthm, and in vena, both vena and iuhra ( = cypria) being names of 
Venus — and so on. Then the principal part of the. chapter is devoted to the discussion of a 
couple of obscure legends from the Rig-V6da. At i. 161, 13, we read thus : " Having slept, ye 
Ribhus, ye asked : * Who, Agohya, hath awakened us ? ' The he-goat declares the dog to 
be the awakener ; in a year thus to-day have ye looked oat (t, e., opened your eyes) ;" and 
iv. o3, 7, says that the Ribhus slept twelve days as guests Mrith Agohya. If, now (as has been 
suggested also by others), the Ribhus are the divinities of the season (which is reconcilable with 
some of their described attributes, though by no means with all) ; and if Agohya, lit. ' the 
unconcealable one,' is the sun; and if the twelve days of recreation are the twelve that 
must be added to the lunar year to fill it out to a solar one (one, unfortunately, of 366 days, 
w^ich neither Vedic tradition nor astronomy sanctions) ; and if " in a year " (saihvatsare) 
means distinctly ' at the end of the year ' (which might be if the sleep had been of a year's 
length, but is far less probable, if not impossible, supposing it to have been of twelve days 
only) — then the dog that roused them (or, at least, was accused of having done so by the he- 
goat, whom Mr. Tilak this time interprets to be the sun), presumably in order to recom- 
mence their duties at the beginning of a new year, may have been Canis Major (although this is 
nowhere called a dog in Hindu tradition, the Hindus, as we saw above, having lost that feature 
of the original Indo-European legend) ; and thid would imply the sun's start upon his yearly 
round from a vernal equinox in the neighbourhood of Orion, at four to five thousand years 
before Christ, Doubtless it will be generally held that a conclusion depending on so many 
uncertainties and improbabilities is no conclusion at all. If it were already proved by sound 
evidence that the Hindus began their year, at the period named, from an observed equinox at 
that point in the heavens, then the interpretation of the legend offered by our author might be 
viewed as an ingenious and somewhat plausible one; but such an interpretation of such a 
legend is far too weak a foundation to build any belief upon. 

As for the Vrish&kapi Hymn (R.-V. x. 86), the use made of it in the chapter seems utterly 
fanciful and unwarranted. Of all who have attempted to bring sense out of that strange and 
obscure passage of the Eig-Vida^ no one is less to be congratulated on his success than 
Mr. Tilak. His discussion of it is only to be pait^lleled with the endeavour to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers, and does not in the least call for examination or criticism in detail. Nor need 
we spend any words upon the final chapter, " Conclusions," in which the theories and sug- 
gestions of the work are gathered and presented anew, without added evidences, in their naked 
implausibility. Our own conclusion must be that the argument is wholly unacceptable, and that 
nothing has been brought forward, either by him or by Jacobi, that has force to change the 
hitherto current views of Hindu antiquity. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 



THE BOWEE MANUSCEIPT. 



A BitiBF account of the progpress made in the 
publication of this important work, nnder the 
editorship of Dr. Hoemle* maj interest our 
readers. 

In Yol. XXI. of this Journal, pp. 29 and fol- 
lowing, Dr. Hoemle commenced an interesting 
series of papers dealing with the contents of this 
ancient manuscript. It will be remembered that 
he said : — 

"It consists of not less than five distinct 
portions. 

"The first portion consists of 31 leaves. It 
contains a medical work. ^ • • • I shall 
designate it bj the letter A. 

"The second portion, to be called B, which 
immediately follows the first portion, consists of 
five leaves, and forms a sort of collection of 
proTerbial sayings. ♦ • • » 

•* The third portion, C, consisting of four leaves, 
contains the story of how a charm against snake- 
bite was given by Buddha to Ananda. • • • • 

" The fourth portion, D, consists of six leaves. 
It • • • • appears to contain a similar 
collection of proverbial aayinga to the second 
portion, B. 

" The fifth portion, E, which also consists of 

five leaves^ contains another medical treatise ^ 
• « « >» 

The first part oi Dr. Hoemle's edition appeared 
in 1893. it included the whole of the fifth portion 
called E above. This is an incomplete medical 
work, — and consists, so far as we have it, of 
131 J verses, written on five leaves of the MS. The 
method of editing this, as well as the other por- 
tions of the MS. is, first to give a transcription of 
the text in Roman characters, with critical foot- 
notes; next to give the translation, illustrated 
with copious annotations, and finally to give fac^ 
simile plates of the MS., accompanied, leaf by 
leaf, with a line for line transcription in the 
Ddvao&gaii character. 

The second part has appeared in two /cudculi : 
the fiist published in 1894, and the second in the 
present year, it contains what Dr. Hoemle^ in 



1892, called the first portion A, of the MS. I 
•riginally consisted of 33 leaves, but two of these 
(Nos. 20 and 21) are missing, and two others (the 
16th and 17th] are the merest fragi^ents. It is a 
medical treatise, originally in sixteen chapters, of 
which the two last are wanting. It diifers from 
Part I., in being a series of prescriptions for various 
diseases, while the former partakes more of the 
nature of a materia mediea, and describes the 
nature and eifects of various drugs. From the 
introductory verses we learn that the work is 
called the Ndvcmitdka, and that the contents afe 
as follows : — 



)ter I. 


— Formulas for powders. 


n. 


■"" n 


„ the various kinds 
of clarified butter. 


m. 


~~ l» 


H medicated oils . 


IV. 


— Miscellaneous formulas. 


V. 


— Formulas for enemas. 


VI. 


"~ »• 


„ tonics. 


VII. 


^ » 


„ gruels. 


vin. 


"^ f» 


„ aphrodisiacs. 


IX. 


— »> 


„ collyriums. 


X. 


*"■ w 


„ hair- washes. 


XI. 


— The modes of tising chebulicmy* 








XII. 


■^ »> 


,f bitumen. 


xin. 


"■" »» 


„ plumbago-, 
root. 


XIV. 


— The treatment of children. 


XV. 


■"" >f 


„ barren women. 


XVL 


*" »> 


^ women who 
have children 



It will be seen that out of a total of fifty-one 
leaves, thirty-six have been disposed of in these 
three fasciculi, and we may congratulate the 
Editor on his coming within sight of the complex 
tion of his task. 

This is not the time for criticizing the way in 
which this task is being accomplished, nor was it 
our purpose, in undertaking this note, to do so. 
But we cannot conclude without expressing our 
admiration at the learning and perspicuity exhi- 
bited on every page, and at the style in which the 
work is being brought out by the Government 
of India. 

G. A. G. 
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Abbu tbe potter, story of, in the K6(i and 

Ohannayya L^end 151 

Acha Machamma, mother of a " duck** child. 118 
Achhal, mother of Arjnn and Sarjmi, 52; 
siBter of B&nt Bftohhal, 50; supplants 

B&chhal 50f. 

Aditja Rftma, an inscription of, edited 279f. 

Age of the QigrMa, Prof. Weber on a cer- 
tain passage proposed as a '' ke j-stone" for 

determining the 179 

Aghana^int Biver, an origin of the 234 

agrahdyana^ the term discussed 367f. 

Alphabet, principles to be observed in mak- 
ing researches into the origin of an, 
289 : — Bactrian, Bactro-Pali, Indo-Bac- 
trian are synonyms for Kharoshtht, 286 : — 

K&imiH, 339f.: — Kharoshthi 285fr., Sllff. 

Ammavaru, goddess of small-pox 244 

Amar Sinh, B&ja, his connection with GOgft, 
52 ; refuses his consent to GAgft*B marriage 

with his daughter 53 

anthrox>omorphism in folk-tales 298f. 

Anur&dhapura, a list of shrines at, in 15th 

century A. D 831 

Apastamba, his D^omuM^fra, edition of, 

noticed, 359: his language discussed 860 

Aramaic Alphabet, the origin of the Elharosh- 
tht, 288: letters used by the Persian, 

287 ; use of, by Hindus, origin of 287 

arches, as half circles, scare spirits 132 

Arjun, first cousin to GQgft 58 

Ai:i:ingal, its situation discussed, 282 ; B&nts 

of, the term discussed 281f. 

ArycuLhamMprahdiUed, the, of Mandikal 

B&mas&strin, noted 72f. 

ashes, as "spirit-drirers" 63 

ASoka Inscription, condition of, notes on the. 137 
astronomy, Hindu capacity for accurate, dis- 
cussed 99 

Asuras play with Kumar&ye 11 7f. 

Attavar Daiongula, a Bhiita, 113fE. ; story of, 113fE. 
aureole, the martyr's, is a guardian spirit ... 348 

avarice, punishment of, in folk-tales 801 

Avasyaka, Prof. Leumann on the Jaina 138 

ayanaSf TilaVs views on the two, criticised... 366 

Bftchhal, B&nf , mother of GAg&, 49 ; was the 
daughter of Kanwar Pal of Bijndr, 49; 

gives miraculous birth to GAgft 50f. 

Bachhr&, GCig&'s horse « 51 

Bactrian Alphabet = Kharoehthi 286 

Bactro-P&li Alphabet «= Ehardshtht 286 



BAgara as Hissar District 49 

haithah, ceremony of, explained 176f. 

BAl MIk Rishi, = V&lmiki ^... 220 

BAlmlkjt, father of lAl Bdg, 177; is a recol- 
lection of VWmtki 177 

B&lu the washerman, story of, in the Eoti and 

Channayya Legend 151 

B&Iu &enva, a hero of BeideruU Legend 115 

Bannaya of Falli, a hero of the Ko^i and 

Channayya Legend 21^. 

Basinga^agod • 243 

bathing, ceremonial of Hindus, is for scaring 

evil spirits 29 

Beideruli, a Bhilta 115 

bell-ringing object is to scare spirits 131 ff. 

bells, as spirit-scarers, 121ff . ; Dhammachdti's, 

at Rangoon - 332 

belts being circles are spirit-scarers 130 

Bhagw&n ( = God) has to be interceded in 

order to give a miraculous son 51 

BhattAraka Tiruvadi, a temple manager, 

the title discussed • 256 

Bilva Ttrtha, story of the 240f. 

Birmana Baidya, a hero of Ko^i and Chan- 
nayya Legend, 119f . ; grants the field at 
HanidoHi B&ilto Deyi Baidyatt*s children, 
120 ; death of Deyi Baidyati at his house... 142 
blood is a spirit-scarer because it is a tonic 
and a cure for certain diseases, 124f. ; is 
" life" and hence a spirit-scarer, 126 : (red)- 
mark on the forehead of unwidowed women 

and other Hindus is a spirit-scarer •• 125 

black, is a spirit-scarer, 156; as a spirit- 
scarer I59f. 

Bower Manuscript, notice of the 370 

BrahmA of Eemmulaj^, a Bhd^ta, story of ...243fi?. 

Brfthma Alphabet, the paramount Alphabet of 

India, 247; notes on Dr. Biihler on the, 

246f. ; origin discussed, 247f.; derived 

directly from the PhoBnician Alphabet, 

246:— its relation to the Khardshthi 286 

BrahmA Bhiita, the, of 'the Billavar country, 

113: list of heroes of the legend of the 114f. 

Br&hma Lipi = the Br&hma Alphabet .« 246 

Br&hma Tirtha at Mafijpurt 241 

bread is a spirit-scarer 126 

breath of the guardian spirit scares evil spirits 127 
Brihaspati, Code of, Strehly's translation of, 

noted 69 

brooms have special power of spirits, 127; 

origin of witches riding on 127 

brotherhood, a form of swearing 177 
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BuddhorCharita of A8Tagli6sha,Prof. Cowell's 
edition of the 179f. 

Buddhism, the tradition that it will last 5,000 
years, an idle one 302f. 

Buddjanda, an £dambdr Baidja* 115; story 
of, detailed 145f. 

Calicut, a possible derivation for the name ... 278 

candles, ceremonial, are spirit* scarers 354 

canes, as spiiit-scarers, 127 ; used in flagella- 
tion scare spirits, 127: origin of riding 

on ^ 127 

Cham = ChampA = Kamb^a 302 

ChandrAk&nta T&rkAlank&ra, works of, 

noticed 40f. 

Channayjra, the BhOta, 113ff. ; his birth, 41 ; 

his death 271 

Channayja of Sdambur, the history of 243ff. 

charm for snake-bite • • 370 

Chdra-Pftndya Alphabet ^ Yatieluttu 252 

China, origin of name 331 

Chinaddsa, origin of name •• 831 

Cholapuram, situation of — ... 253 

chronology in India, ancient methods of com- 
puting, Prof . Weber on 179 

circles as spirit-scarers 128 

cloth, its power over spirits, 155 ; as a spirit* 
home or spirit-prison, 165; as a spirit- 

scarer 153f. 

clothes as spirit-scarers 153f. 

coins, inedited, of Ceylon, 332 : Indo-Danish, 
notes on, 22£P. ; list of Indo-Danish, in the 
Boyal Coin Cabinet, Denmark, 24ff. ; Indo- 
Danish silver, 23f. ; Indo-Danish lead, 
22f.; Indo-Danish copper, 23: the lead 

cas of Frederick III 22 

colours, some, are spiiit-scarers 166 

combs as spirit-scarers 161 

companions of hero, in folk-tales, bom at the 

same time as the hero 51 

Congress of Orientalists, Tenth, Notes on 

the I36ff. 

copper, its power over spirits 57 

coral as a spirit-scarer , 161 

com-baby = kern-baby 231 

cow, worshipped, because of the value of its 

urine « « 01 

cross, the, is a spint-scarer, 161 : as a symbol, 
worshipped as a spirit guardian, 163; as 
a symbol, is much older than Christianity, 
161 : is a general sign of divinity, 
163: the sign of the, has not necessarily 
any connection with Christianity, 161: 
the guarded, older than Christianity, 161 : 
the ring^topped, older than Christianity ... 161 
crossed-lines as spirit-scarers, 161 : worahipped 
as spirit-scarers ., ^ 163 



crossing of roads, spirits haimt the 163 

crown, the, is a spirit-guardian 165 

crux aneata = the ring-topped cross 161 

crystal is a spirit-Bcarer 225 

Dalapnra s= DaJk opposite Rangoon 302 

dances, circle-, are practised as a spirit-scarer, 
167 : — sun-, are spirit-scarers 167f. 

Dancing is a phase of spiiit- worship, 165ff.; 
at funerals to house spirits 168 

dancing-girls in India are '* scape-goats" 168 

darhha grass is a g^reat spirit-scarer 226 

DAru, sister of K6|i and Channayya 212ff. 

Date of the Buddhist Inscription from &r&- 
vastl, ante, Vol. XYII. p. 61 76 

Dates in inscriptions of the Malabar Era, 

253f., 2o5ff., 277£f., 282ff., 305, 307f., 338f. 

Dates of the SakaEi*a, Iff.; general list of 
the, 181ff. : some additional, 21 1 : Iiregular, 
of the Saka Era, If., lOf . : from Spurious 
Inscriptions, 9f . : with correct Jovian years, 
4f . : with the Current Tithisy If. : with wrong 
Saka years, 4f. ; with wrong months, 5f.; 
with wrong week days, 7fE. ; with wrong 
tithU, 6f . ; with wrong nakahatra, 9 : Mrith 
uttardyana'SamkrdrUis, If. : with a Krishna- 
jayanti 2 

days of the week in Inscription of the Malabar 
Era, Thursday, 278, 807 : Saturday, 267 ; 
Saturday 258 

dead, worship of the, transferred to the 
living, in folk-tales 298f. 

Dere, the toll- taker, story of, in the K6pi and 
Channayya Legend 15lf. 

Devadaram Keralavarman = Yira-K^ralavar- 
man 283 

DIvanajiri Ball&l, a hero of the Eoti and 
Channayya Legend, 271: is granted a 
copper-plate grant by K6t;i 271 

Devil-worship of the Tuluvas, 113ff., 21 Iff., 

242ff., 267ff. 

Deyar =s= Ginde GiU B&ma Deyar 116 

Deyi Baidt = M&bu Bannftl = Deyi Baidyatt, 
115; mother of Koti and Channayya 115 

Deyi Baidyati (= Baidt) was a " dpck-girl," 
119 ; marries KAnt>anna Baidya, 119 ; killed 
by a cocoanut leaf Ulf. 

Dhammavildaadhamma^ht, the work of 
Dhammavilftsathlara , 302 

Dhammavilasathdra, title of S&riputtatbdra... 302 

DharmaMra of Apastamba, an edition of, 
noticed, 359f . ; Prof. Buhler's edition noted. 66 

DharmasMra of H&rtta, Prof. Jolly's trans- 
lation of the •, 69 

Dhruva« mentioned in Gfihya-^tras, as a 
determinant of the age of the ^ig-'^^da ... 366 
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diamond is a spirit-scarer 225 

diseases = evil spirits 29 

" dog-worms/' a disease 859 

dreams in folk-tales 272 

drunkenness, ceremonial, discussed, 825f.: 

at funerals practised to house spirits 168 

"duck"-chUdren 115ff., 118f. 

ducks, BhAta story of the 115f. 

dung as a spirit-scarer, 168 ; is an earlj me- 
dicine 168 

durva grass is a great spirit-scarer 226 

•* ear- blowing" ceremonj is for scaring 
spirits M 127 

earth is an important spirit-scarer, 215 : is a 
medicine, 215: "edible" 215 

£dambil^r Baidja, the, a hero of the Eoti 
and Ohannajya Legend, 267f., gives E6ti, 
and Ohannajya land at £kanftdka, 267 ; = 
K6tii and Ohannajya, 115: the legend of 
the, reference to 115 

eggs are spirit-scarers, 218 ; are spirit«homes. 219 

EUtlr Abbe befriends Koti and Ohannayya... 142 

Era, Kolamba or EoUam, 280 : — KoUam = 
Malabar Era, 255 ; commencement of, dis- 
cussed, 281 : — Malabar, 253ff. : — Saka, 
Dates of the, Iff. ; general list of the 181ff. 

"Esoteric Buddhism," attitude of Orien- 
talists towards 138 

Evil Eye =s an evil spirit 263 

fate, belief in, by natives of India, instance 

of the 245 

feasting is a spirit-scarer, 219 ; is a spirit- 
housing rite 219 

feathers, as spirit-scarers 221 

fever, intermittent, cure for 359 

"finger of scorn," unlucky 261 

fire, power of, over spirits, 18fE.; scares spirits, 
17 ; sacred amottg the Hindus, 18; its lead- 
ing place in Hindu ceremonies, 18 ; Persian 

worship of 19 

flagellation as a spirit-scarer 64 

flags as spirit-scarers, 221f.; as spirit-homes ...221f. 
flowers, golden, use of, as spirit-scarers, 223; 

spirit-homes, 222f.; as spirit-scarers 222f. 

foam is a spirit-scarer 225 

Folktales of the Oentral Provinces, 244 ; in 

Hindustan 272f. 

food is a spirit-scarer 224f. 

fruits are spirit-scarers, because the home of 
friendly ancestors, 224 ; distribution of betel 
and cocoanuts at Hindu marriages is to scare 
spirits, 224 : offerings — original object was 
to scare, not to please spirits 224 



gammadion =z the guarded cross 161 

Gandhftra, the home of the E^ar6sh^hi 

Alphabet 286 

Ganipati, a legend of. 238 

garlic is a spirit-scarer 225 

gateways, arched, scare spirits, 132 : — to Bud- 
dhist topes scared spirits 132 

gems as spirit-scarers 347f. 

Ginde Gi}i R&ma Deyar, a " duck " girl in the 
Beideruh Legend, 116f . ; mother of Euma- 

rAya BhAta; mother of Parim&le BallAl 118 

glass is a spirit-scarer, 225: the burning, 
strengthened the belief in the power of 

glass over spirits 225 

gold, its power over spirits 57 

Gorakhn&th, his connection with Qttgi, 49f . : 

his power of granting sons 50f. 

G66&la Krishna at Trivandrum described ... 279 
grain is a spirit-scarer, 228 ; is a spirit-home. 228 

Grammar, Notes on KA^miri 337 

granthavdri, household histories in Travan- 

core 252 

grass is a spirit-scarer because of its medical 
qualities, 226: suppliants put, in their 

mouths to scare the spirit of anger 227 

QrihyciaiHtra of Hirapyak^i, Prof. Kirste's 
edition, noted, 66f.: Prof. Oldenberg's trans- 
lation of , noted ^ 67 

guardian spirit is a squared fiend, 354 ; needs 

guarding 354 

Gujjara, the wild hog in the K5ti and Ohan- 
nayya Legend ^268fP. 

GOg&, a version of the, 49f.; origin of his 
quarrel with Arjun and Sarjun, 54 ; kills 
Arjun and Sarjun, 55; his quarrel with his 
mother, 55 ; his miraculous death, 56 : his 
tomb 56 

hair, efficacy of 273 

Haradatta, his date, 360; his text of Apastam- 

ba's DharrrMsiiira 360 

Haribhadra, a note on 65f. 

Haribhuiija = Labon 331 

health-drinking, origin of rite 321 

Hindus, Muhammadan names of 177 

Hinkiii Bftn4r, story of, in the Kdti and 

Ohannayya Legend 151 

Honey, its power over spirits, 259 ; as a spirit- 
scarer - 259 

honeymoon, origin of the term 323 

homed human head as a guardian spirit 261 

Horns as spirit-scarers, 259 : as givers of light, 
259f. : wearing, discussed, 261 : = amulets 

in Naples 261 

house-broom, unlucky 359 

house-warming among Hindus ••• 303 
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identification of hero — branding his wrist, 

273; enemies, branding on the back 274 

image, worship of, for the original in folk- 

UdeB .; .;..;...299f. 

incense as a spirit-scarer, 262; in religious 

service, need as a spirit-scarer 5J62 

indecency as a spirit-scarer, 263 : — the male 
and female organs great spiiit-scarers, 
263 : —indecent statues and pictures used as 
spirit-scarers, 266f . ; indecent figures on 
Hindu idol cars and temples are spirit- 
scarers 263 

Indian Alphabet = Bi-&hma Alphabet 246 

Indian Pali Alphabet = Br&hma Alphabet... 246 

Indo-Bactrian Alphabet = Kharosh^hi 286 

Inscriptions from Travancore, edited:— 

Cholapuram of Vira Keralavarman 253f. 

Gosaia Temple, of Aditya R&ma 279 

Ka4inankulam of Yira-R&ma-Keralavar- 

man *. 307 

Keralapuram of Yira Udaiyam&rt&ndavar- 

man *^^'^^' 

Kunangarai of Yira Ramavarman 284f. 

Manalikkai-ai of Yira-Ravi-K^ralavarman.. 308 
Padman&bhasv&min Temple of R&uui- 

KSralavarman 305f. 

Puravariof Yira-Ravivarman No. 1 258 

Puravari of Ylra-Ravivaman No. 2 277 

Tii-uvallam of Yira Keralavarman 255f. 

Tii-uvattar of Yira-Udaiyam&rtdndavar- 

man 277ff. 

Yarkkalai of Yira-Padman&bha-M&rt&Dda- 

varman •• "33 

Yiranam of Yira-Keralavarman 283 

Inscriptions mentioned :— 
at the Apane^vara Temple, dated 751 M. E., 282 

of Kochchadaiyavarman 334 

of Srivallabhad^va 334 

atSuchtndram 334 

at Suchindram in 406 M. E 306 

of Yikrama-Ohola P&ndyadeva 334 

Inscriptions, Afghan, notes on, 138 : — Asoka's 
in India, Prof. Biihler on the condition of 
the, 139 : — notes on the condition of the 
A^oka, 137 : —Kalytei, notes on the, 301f ., 
33lf. : — in ElharoBhthi, situation of the, 
286 :— alleged, at MaSjguni in Saka St, 834, 
242 : — from N^p&l, notes on, 188 : — value 
of the copper-plate, of Travancore, 262 : — 
Sanskrit at Pag^, theii* value, 275 :■— in six 
languages at Kin-Tong-Koan, N. of Pekin. 140 

Iravivarma = Ravivarma 257f. 

iron, the metal possessing the chief power 
over spirits, 57 ; its power over guardian 
spirits, 59 : scai'cs spirits, 17 ; origin of the 
power of, as a spirit-scarer, 58 ; as a relief 
in certain sicknesses „ *••«.... 57 



Jacobi's general arguments on the antiquity 
of the Yedic period discussed 95fE. 

Jaimini, the Stitras of, publication of the, 
noted 37 

Jan&rdanam = Yarkkalai 33 

J&ru KObt&ri, a hero of the Koti and Chan- 
nayya Legend 214f. 

Jewar of B&gar&, father of G(ig& 49 

Jovian years, dates with 4f. 

Jyeshth^, meaning of the name discussed ... 364 



Kadinankulam, its situation described 307 

Kkli as a disease-demon 220 

Ksln Naika, a hero of the K6ti Ohannayya 

Legend, steals Eoti's dagger 271 

Kamboja, the name discussed, 302 ; = Cam- 
bodia, 202 ; = Champa, 302 ; = Shftn States 

East of the Irrawaddy River 302 

K&ntanna Baidya, father of Koti and Chan- 

nayya, 115 : marries Deyi Baidyati 119 

K&nchikadanga, the home of KObi and Ohan- 
nayya 115 

K&ni Pawft, the chief disciple of Gorakhn&th. 50 
Eanka, a Rishi, 233; Tank, the, at MaSjguni, 

origin of the 233ff. 

Kannada-English Dictionary, noticed 83 

Kantakke, story of, in the Koti and Chan- 

nayya Legend 152f. 

K&^mirt, — Gi*ammar, notes on, 337: authorities 
on, 337 : the verb in, 344ff. : — language, 
phonetic laws of the, 342ff.; pronunciation 

of the 340f. 

Katapayddi system of enumeration, described 280 

KathdkoSa, Tawney's edition of, noticed 275f. 

Katha-Upanishad, Prof. Whitney's transla- 
tion of 33 

Kaushitaki Brdhmana^ a passage from the, 
its beai'ing on the discussion of Jacobi and 
Tilak's views of Yedic Antiquity, 87fE. : text 
goes to disprove great antiquity to the 

Yedic period .* 89 

Kausika-aHtra, Prof. Bloomfield's, notice of. 33 
Kemire of Panja, a hero of the Ko^i and 

Channayya Legend .• 212f. 

Kemmulaje Brahm&, aBhd^ta 113f. 

Kern-baby, the, was a spirit-scarer 231 

keys, origin of the sacredness of. 60 

Kharoshthi Alphabet, 285fE., 31 Iff.: its 
secondary position, 286 ; its relation to the 
Br&hma, 286; its relative age with the 
Br&hma,^ 247 : — letters of, in Persian silver 
aigloi with Br&hma letters, 315 ; the tenden- 
cies underlying the f oimation of the signs 
of the, 289f . : borrowed signs in, 2b9ff . : 
vowel system in, 314f . : originals to be 
found in Aramaic inscriptions, 288 :-' origin 
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of the name, 315f.; derived from the 
Aramaic of Akhaemenian Period, 315; 

synonymous names for « 236 

KiJppeHir, the family name of the K&j&s of 
Travancore, discussed, 282 : the title dis- 
cussed 283f. 

Kinnyanna of fidambfir, a hero of the Eoti 

and Channayya Legend 244, 268f. 

kiss, ceremonial, its obj ects 292 

knots being circles scare spirits 131 

knotting together the bride and bridegroom 

among Hindus is to scare spirits 131 

Kochchadaiyavarman, inscriptions of, in Tra- 
vancore, noted 334 

KodainalMr mentioned 309 

Ko-Jafc&varman = Sundai*a-Ch6la-P&ndya- 

deva 834 

K61ambaEra = KollamEra, 280; discussed.. 280f. 
Kolidaikkuru, capital of Venad in the 12th 

centui'y, A. D 278 

Kolikod = Calicut 278 

Kom&lapattana on the Coromandel Coast not 

identified 332 

Koneri-Ttrtha, story of the 238f. 

Kofcht Tank, the sacred, at MaSjguni, described 232 
Kotf, the BhQta, 113ff.; his birth, 141; his 

death 271 

Koti and Ohannaya, the story of a, 113ff. ; 
Legend of, 211ff., 242ff., 267:— were 
bom at Panjana Bidu in Parimal, 115 : — 
the ceremony of shaving described, 
144f . : — the story of their gamble, 
143f .:— the story of the hog-hunt, 268fiP. :— 
the story of the Bi-ahman at fikanadka, 
270 :— the story of the battle at Panja. 270 

Koti Nigroni, an Edambiir Baidya 115 

Krishna-jayantif date with a, 2 

Krittikft, obsei-vations as to, value in deter- 
mining the age of the Big-Vida discussed, 
364f . : — the vernal equinox in, nob proved, 
96 : — the position of the, as deciding the 

s^e oiihe ^atapatha Brdhmana 245 

Kulik6d=K6!idaikkAra 278 

Kumara Tirtha of MaSjgimt .^ 241 

Kumar&ye is a Brahmd Bhdta, 118 ; BhQta, son 
of Deyar, 117; his game with the Asuras. 117f. 

Kunangarai, its situation described 284 

Kunvarbfti, Naraihh Mch^ta's daughter, 73; 

her shrine at Dwdrkd 74 

KQpadedam = Arriiigal 282 

KQpakas, the king of the, conquered by Raja- 
raja Chola, 282 : — a queen of the, noticed... 282 

Lakkhiyapura = Letkaik on the Rangoon 
River 302 

L&l Beg and the Musalman Creed, 832; 
origin of « 177 



Ul Deo, the Red Demon 272 

L&l Part, the Red Faii-y 272f. 

lamps, their place in Hindu ceremonies, 18 : — 
use of, at a house-warming among Hindus. 876 

Lath Alphabet = Br&hma Alphabet 234 

lead, its power over spirits • 50 

leather is a spirit-scarer, partly because used 
for beating, 296 : objects made of, as spirit- 
scarers, 296f . : — the spirib of the animal to 

which the skin belonged passes into it 298 

light as a spirit-scarer, 347 ; as a guardian 

spirit, 354 ; of the guardian spirit 347 

lights at festivals are spirit -scarers, 353 : — 

waving, as a spirit-scarer ^. 852 

"lifting,'* ceremonial, is a spirit-scarer 316f. 

lime is a spiiit-scarer 316 

liquor as a god, 317 : — as a good spirit, 318 ; 
as an evil spirit, 318 ; as a guardian spirit, 
320, 323 : — as a spirit-home, 317£f. :— as a 
spirit-scarer, 3l7ff., 323: — ceremonies to 
guard, as a guardian spirit, 320 : — as the 
spirit of an ancestor, 317: — ceremonial, 
i.e., divine, 319 : — the religious objects of 
the use of, enumerated, 330f . ; effect of 

drinking 320 

Lolo MSS., history of bhe, in Europe 172f, 

Lolos, written character of the 172 

Mabu Bann&l = Deyi Baidya 115 

Mahdbhdrata, Prof. Holtzmann's book on 
the, noted, 70: Prat&pa Chandra R&y's 

edition, noted 69 

Mahabuddhariipa, the, at Pegu, noticed 332 

Mah&uk&li Abbe of MMa, a Bhata 117 

Mah&vihara, origin of the word 303 

Makayiram = Mpiga^irsha 257n. 

Malai = Malay 301 

Malayadipa = the Malay Archipelago, 301 ; = 

Malayu 301 

M&layaiamj Archaic, explained 279n. 

Malayu = Malay Archipelago 301 

Manalikkai'ai, its situation described, 308 : — 
inscription at one of the great charters of 

Travancore 308 

Maujguni Fair, the, desciibed, 231f , : — 

Temple, the local tradition of the 241f. 

Mahjguni'Purdna, the, described 231 ff. 

Manu, Code of, Strehly's translation of, noted. 68 

M&r Sinh = Ndr Sihh 49 

M&rga§irsha, the month, as the beginning of 

the year, discussed 94f. 

marriage — relationships as terms of abuse, 
112 : — miraculous gifts at a, in folk-tales, 
53 : — gods present at a, in folk-tales......... 5.?f. 

M&rtdbba= Martdnda 278 n. 

Maradesa = Bagara 4> 
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Maurya Alphabet = Br&hma Alphabet 246 

medicine, folk 359, 370 

metals, have power over spirits ••• • 57 

metamorphosis in folk-tales, demon into a 

horse 273 

MhndmSdt some recent works on the, noted ...37f. 

miracles, some stock, in folk-tales 51f., 53f. 

mirror is a sacred symbol because a spirit- 

home t • 225 

months mentioned in inscriptions of Malabar 
era:— Chingam, 263, 277; Dhanus, 280; 
Idavam, 257, 283f., 806, 833; Khnmbha, 
334; Makara, 255; Md4am, 284, 308; 

Mina 278, 307 

" lira Mra" (= " R&m R&m"), a penance 220 

MfigaStra, its value in determining the age of 

the Big-Veda 366 

MudhavamahAchStija = the ShwS'mddd Pa- 
goda at Pegu 352 

MOla, meaning of the name discussed 364 

munj grass is a great spirit-scarer 226 

Murka Baidja witnesses the death of Deyt 

Baidyati - 141 

music soothes disease 167 

M%uie, Ofienial, the periodical, noticed 904 

mutilation ceremonial, an instance of •••. 303 



Nddi'WJMna, note on a new edition of the ••• 180 

N&gapattana = Negapatam 332 

N&gapura, identification of 83 

N&gar&si = Negrais , 332 

nakshcUrcu, dates with wrong 9 

N&fijin&d, extent and situation, defined 258 

nanwar, a name of reproach to a son, imply- 
ing illegitimacy 51 

NIrada, Code <^, Strehly's translation of, 

noted 69 

N&rada atMaSjgnnt 233f. 

Narsingh, worship of, in EAngfA •• 176 

Nara Sinha P&nfd companion of G^g4 • 61 

N&rSinh, BAjaof BAgar& - 49 

Narainh Meh^tft, the Gujarftti poet, 73 ; was a 
N&gar (^ya) Br&hman, but turned Yaish- 
nava, 74 : — his life, 73f • : — his marriage, 
Gujarj^ti poem, 73ff., lOOfP. : — his shrine 

at JtoAgj^ - -...• 74 

K&Yutapat^na on the Goromandel Coast not 

identified 332 

new-moon day is a spirit day 219 

Nicobar Islands, Catal(^^e of objects used 

by the natives of 41ff., 106ff., 182ft«, 169ff. 

Nim, Gdg&*8 horse ^ ^ 55f. 

nimbus, the Christian, is a guardian spirit ... 348 

Noodle Stories in Madras ^ 356ir. 

NOrt Sh&h B4U »= L&l B^ ^ 177 



nut, the marking, its sacredness due to its 

black color 159 

Ny&ya, recent works on the 40 

OldMalayaiam ......^ 255 

Old Tamil Alphabet ^ 252n. 

OlugunachSri = Puravachdri 257 

ophthalmic, cure for 359 

Orion, its value in determining the age of the 
^ig-Vida '^6 

» 

P4din&bha, father of a " duck " child 118 

Padman&bhasv^min Temple at Trivandram... 305 
Paduma S^ttiy&l, a hero of the Attavar 

Daiyongulu Legend 113f. 

pakce records, value of, in Travancore 252 

panchgdvid as a spirit-scarer 168f. 

Pa2chphal& R&nt lives in China 273 

parddha, the wind known as the, discussed.. 332 

pardja = parddha 332 

Par&krama-P&ndyad6va repairs the B&jSndra- 

Ch51es7ara temple at Suchindram 334 

Parim&le Ball^ son of Ginde Gili E&ma 

Deyar 118 

Patiy& Oham&r, companion of GAgft 51 

Payya Baidya, a hero of the K6(i and Chan- 

nayya Legend 213f. 

Phftlgunt, full moon in, its bearing on the 
question of Vedic Antiquity, 86 ff . :— marks 
the beginning of a quarter, 91 ; =s begin- 
ning of the year, discussed 89f. 

pishdroidif a temple manager, the title dis- 
cussed - 256 

pools, worship of sacred, is for scaring evil 

spirits, 29 : B&ma's, the origin of the 29n. 

Poor-rate Board in India, an instance of a 

voluntary »• 246 

possession, sin is a spirit, 126 ; sickness is a 
spirit, 126: — by a BhAta, 244; — case of, 

in the Koti and Channayya Legend 152 

prayer, Hindu aspect of 83 

PrdmAnand, the Gujar&ti poet 73if. 

Prithivi Bftja of Delhi, his connection with 

GAg4, 49 ; cause of his attack on GAg& 64 

Proverbs in the Bower Manuscript — 370 

Pukhr&i Part, the Topas Eairy 2721. 

Puravachftri described —...•.- 257 

Puravari-chaturvSdimangalam = Purava- 
ch&i ^ 257 

rain, spell for, 359 : — nakedness to drive 
away 359 

Bdjar&ja Chola, his victory over the king of 
the K^^Mkas, noticed ^ 282 

&4jdndrarChdl£6vara, name of a temple, 
253; founded by the Eastern Ch&lul^- 
Ghoja, R4jendra-Cho|a 254 
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B&ma Kengude, the dagger of K5(i and Chan- 
nayya present bj EUdlr Abbe 142 

Bdmdyanch Prof. Jacobi's book on the, 
noted 70f. 

red is a spirit-scarer, 156 ; as a spirit-scarer, 157ff. 

Bibhus and Yrish&kapi, Tilak's yiew of the 
legend of , discussed • 369 

rice is a scarer of the guardian spirit, 229 ; is 
a " scape-goat " 229 

Big- Vida, Jacobi and Tilak on date of, their 
general argument stated, d61f. ; discussed, 
361ff. : — Ludwig's attempt to fix date of, 
bj eclipses, criticised, 861 : — X., 85, 18, 
the yalne of the yerse in determining dates, 
discussed, 862f . : — date of, value of cer- 
tain BrdhmctnoB in determining, discussed, 
863; — of the Orihycb'SiUraB in determin- 
ing, discussed, 363 ; — of Mriga^tra (Orion) 
in determining, 366; obserrations as to 
Xfittikft in determining the age of the, 
their value discussed 8641* 

rings as spirit-scarers, 128; the wearing of, 
to scare spirits 180f. 

rivers, worship of sacred, is for scaring evil 
spirits 29 

robbers, tale of, scared accidentallj by a 
heroine • 800 

rods, as spirit-scarers, 127 ; origin of witches 
riding on .«. 127 

ruby is a spirit-scarer 225 

rushes, strewing, was a spirit-scaring custom. 228 



Sabz Deo, the Green Demon •• 272 

Sabz Pari, the Green Fairy .^ 272f. 

Saf^ Deo, the White Demon 272f, 

l^aka Era, date of the. Iff.; general list of 

the 181ff. 

Sathkrdnti, dates with Utiardyana If* 

Sanda Giddi, a hero of the Kd^i and Chan- 

nayya Legend 218f. 

Sanjai, B&ja, of BAndi, his connection with 

Gi^gft, 51 ; father of Gdg4's wife, Surail ... 57 

Sankara, date of, notes on the 85 

S&nkhya, doctrine of the. Prof. Garbe on the 88 
Saiiskrit verbs, note on some, 81f . : — MSS., 

Catalogue of, in the Calcutta Sanskrit 

College Library, 804 ; Catalogue of, in the 

Ulwar Library, 304 : — Words in Burmese 275 
Sanku the oil-maker, story of, in the K6^i 

and Channayya Legend 157 

Saontal migrations. Dr. Waddell's notes on the 81 

Sapphire is a spirit-scarer 225 

Sarjun, first cousin to GOg& 53 

Bdatnu, Surgeon-Major Gupta's notes on 

sanitary rules in the, noted 68 



^atapalha Brdhmana, age of the, discussed, 

245f . : said to be dated 3000 B. C. or earUer. 246 
SaMra, the great, Tilak's views on, criti- 
cised 366 

8attra»t Prof. Hillebrandt's Essay on the, 

noted • •• 66 

saukan ftidrd 9 cuBtom ot 220 

SAyina, uncle of Koti and Channayya, 115; 

finds Deyi Baidyati 118f. 

scape-goat, a variant of the..... ••• 112 

&en-Tamil Current, the term explained 252n. 

Sh4iddar4ana8Qmuchchaya, Prof. Ptdl^s 

edition, noted 65 

Sh&n = Cham ,.- 802 

shoes on the feet of the dead, object of 

placing 297 

sickness is a spirit-possession 126 

Sinnappa Naikar, a hero of the Kd^i and 

Chumayya Legend - •• 141 

iimurphf Uie miraculous bird •• • 274 

sin is a spirit possession 126 

Sir8& Patau = Bdh&r in the Bijndr District... 49 
" Six Hundred," the, a former body politic in 

Travancore 285 

Siy&h Deo, the Black Demon •»... 272 

slang, trader's, foreign numerals in •••. 82 

Small-pox, note on certain names for the 

goddess of .• 140 

smells, bad, are evil spirits put to flight by 

good spirits • 262 

Soma, Prof. Weber on 177f. 

Soma Biver, an origin of the 234 

son, miraculously granted through interces- 
sion of G^rakhn&th with Bhagwftn (= God), 
51 : — seventh, adventures of the, 272if . : — 
seven, a story of, 272f. : — GdrakhnAth's 

power of granting... •• 50f. 

soul, Hindu beliefs as to the seat of the, 

Prof. Windisch on the — 37 

"souls' dinner," the 219 

Southern Alphabet = Br&hma Alphabet 246 

spirits, articles used to scare, because they 
cure diseases, 17ff<, 63ff. : — the power of 
metals over, 57 : — spirit-scarers are also 
spirit-prisons or spirit-homes, 156 : — evil 

= diseases .r.....> 29 

spitting, superstition as to 359 

6ravishth&St the winter solstice in, the earliest 

point of the Yedic period 97, 100 

brfbhdshya^ Mr. Johnson's edition •••... 35 

6rivallabhaddva, inscription of, noted 334 

tiri-Yenkatar&ma Temple at Mafijguni 

described 231 

Suchtndram, inscriptions at, noticed, 834 ; — 

= Sundara-Ohola-chaturv^i-mangalam ... 334 
sucking, ceremonial, has same objects as 
peremonial kissing ••••••.o i 294 
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suicides, burial of, at cross-roads, on account 

of the danger of tli€ spirit to the living ... 164 
Sundam-Ch^-chaturvedi-mahgalam i-> Su- 

chindram 334 

Sundars'^Chdla-Pft^djaddva, inscriptions of, 

noted 834 

Sundara P&ndja, his incursions into Trayan- 

core 384 

sun-worship, a development of fire viewed as 

guardian spirit 248 

Surail, BAni, daughter of R&j& Sanjai of 

Bdndt, wife of Giig&, 51 : — her doings 

with her husband ....••• 55f. 

Surjan s= Sarjun • 53 

Surs^nft, daughter-in-law to Narsinh Mdhlta, 

a poetess 74 

Sdta-Vin&jaka = Ganapati 238 

Snvarnak^int, storj of 239f. 

Svastika = the guarded cross. •« 161 

sweat is a st>irit-scarer • 225 

Sy&nandftra, the name, discussed, 279f ., 306f ., 

= Trivandram ., 306 

symbol worshipped as a god, instance 

of a 176 

T&lukudi, situation described 257 

task, impossible, a variant of the 273f. 

temple records, value of, in Travancore 252 

Tengan&4> ^3 locality, discussed 256 

Thousand-eyed Mother, the, = goddess of 

small-pox. - 244 

Tigumpanagara, the name discussed 331 

Tilak, Prof. B. Q., to accept the views set 
forth* in his Orion would be to grant a 

Hindu origin to the astensmal system 867 

Tillinga, a god ; ^ 248 

Tii*umala Togin, his doings at Manjguni .••234ff . 

Tirumal6i§a = Venkate6a = Vishnu 238 

Tiruvaiji, the title, discussed 256 

Tiruvallam, its situation described 255 

Tiruv&nandapuram, the name discussed 306 

Tiruvatt&r, its situation described 277 

Tithist dates with current, If.; dates with 

wrong ..* 6f. 

Ti*anquebar, Danish Mint at, 22 : — the lead 

issues of i ^...... 22 

transliteration, scheme of, fixed upon at the 

Tenth Congress of Orientalists 136f. 

Travancore, value of, to the student of Indian 
History, 250, 252; list of early kings of, 
336f . : — B&jas of, inscriptions of the, 

251 : — village system of, ancient 310 

trident, as a spirit-scarer 161 

irii^ia s= trident 161 

Tuluvas, Devil-worahip of the 113fP. 



UpanUhcids of the Atharva' V4da, books on the 33 
UpanUhadvdkyakd^dh, Col. Jacob's edition of 

the 33 

Uppt BannAl = Dey£ Baid! 115 

urine, its power over spirits, 60 : — scares 
spirits, 17 : — its use as a medicine, 60 : — 
human, its power over spirits, 61 : — cow's, 
as a purifier .• «..••« 60 

Yaiseshika, recent works on the .»• 40 

Taishnava doctrine, Prdm&nand and Narsinh 
Mdhet&, the two great Gujar&ti exponents 

of the 73 

Vdjapeya, Prof. Weber's monograph on the, 

noted 66 

vaZan/i^^ar, the title, described 285 

V&lmiki, a story of 220 

y&maddva. Prof. Weber on the Legend of the 

Two Mares of ^ 178 

Yarkkalai described , 333 ; = Janardanam ... 333 

y&suki, his connection with Gilgft 51 

Ya^eluttu Alphabet 252 

VSddntasiddhdfUamvktdvdlii Mr. Arthur 

Yenis' edition 35 

VeddMta Sutras, Dr. Thibaut's edition of, with 

&ankar&ch&rya's Com'mentary 34 

Yedic Antiquity, Jacobi and Tilak on, criti- 
cized by Dr. Thibaut, 85ff . : — civilization, 
antiquity of the, 85ff. : — Vedic Essays, 
Prof. Weber's, noticed, 177f. : — Yedic 
texts to prove that the winter solstice coin- 
cided with full moon in the asterism Phal- 

guni, discussed 85ff. 

Y^n&d s= Travancore .\ 254 

Yei^at&chala = Yenkat&dri 233 

YenkaUdri 232 

Yenka^dda, Yishnu as, is the hero of the 

Manjguni Purdna 232f. 

Ydt&l, origin of the name 128 

Yikrama-Choja-Pft^dyaddva, inscription of, 

noted 834 

Yin&yakaTirthaatMafijguni 241 

Yira-Ir&man = Yira-B&ma-K^}avarman, 

805,307 
Ytra-Ir&man-Umaiyammai, the curious title, 

discussed 307f . 

Ytra^Iravi-Kdralavarman = Ytra-Ravi-KSra- 

lavarman ...- 309 

Ytrakeralam = Yiranam 282 

Yira Kdralavarman, inscriptions of, edited, 
253, 255f ., 283f . : — his date discussed ... 254 

Yiranam, its situation discussed 282 

Yira-Padman&bha-MArt&ndavarman, inscrip- 
tion of, edited 333 

Ytra-P&ndyadSva = Ytra-Udaiyamftrt&nda- 

^^ 335f. 
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Yira-R&ma-KSralayarman, inscriptions of, 

edited 305, 3071 

Vira-Ravi-K^ralavarman, inscription of, 

edited 308f. 

Vira Bavivarman, inscriptions of, edited, 257, 

277,284 
Yira-Udayam&rt&ndavarman, an inscription 

of. edited 277fE., 334ff. 

vUumgdma, its importance to the Buddhist * 

Church 302 

Vfish&kapi Hymn, the, Tilak*8 use of it, 

criticised - 369f. 



water, power of, oyer spirits, 29£f. ; scares 
spirits, 17; spirits fear, 29; spirits cannot 
pass through, 29 :— power of, over diseases, 
29ff. : — as a purifier, 29fE. : — holy, belief 
in, in' India, 29 : — " forespoken," 32 : — 
**80uthring" 32 

weapons, all, worshipful in primitive religion. 259 

whipping flowers, trees and animals as a 
spirit-scaring operation 65 

white is perhaps a spirit-scarer, 156 ; as a 
spirit-scarer '. 160 

Wilken's notes of domestic ritual, noted 68 



wine, among Christians, ceremonial use of, 
327 : — as a sacrifice, 328 : — origin of the 
care in making, keeping, drinking, and 
consecrating, 318 : — as a sacrament, 328 ; 
not confined to Christianity, 330; a leading 

rite in Tibet 330 

winnowing-fan is a spirit-scarer ' 230 

womb, speaking from the mother's, a stock 
miracle, 51, 117 ; womb, working miracles 
from the 51 



Yajur-Vida^ Prof. Schrosder notes on the 

Kftthaka recension of the 138 

yak tails as spirit-scarers 61 

Yekara Sater, a " duck " boy in the Beideruli 
Legend, 116f. : marries Ginde Gili R&ma 

Beyar U? 

yellow, is a spirit-scarer, 156; as a spirit- 
scarer 156f. 

Yoga System, a development of the S&nkhya. 39 
Y6ga River = Bassein River 331 



Z&hir Diw&n = G<ig& 57 

Zahir Pir = Giig& 51 
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